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F ROM 
The Objections rais d againſt i it by WILL 14 MH 
BENSON, Eſq; Auditor in Exchequer, 1 in the 
Supplement and 8 he has annex d to his 
Prefatory Diſcourſe to his new Edition of Dr. 
e FOHNSTON's Verſion of that 
ſacred Book. 1 which alſo, upon a Compari- 
ſon of the Performances of thoſe two Poets the 


Superiority is demonſtrated to belong to BU 
CHANAN. 


Wherein likewiſe ſeveral Paſſages of the Original are 
occaſionally illuſtrated: 


Together with ſome uſeful OBSERVATIONS concerning the 
LATIN Poetry and Arts of Verſification. 5 


In a LETTER to that learned GENSLEM An, 


By THOMAS  RUDDIMAN, A. M. 
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Non qui vis videt immodulata pot mata jndex. Hor, 
Hæc memini, & victum 2 contendere Thyrſin: 


Ex illo Corydon, Corydon eſt tempore nobis. irg. 
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x 'T was a very ſenſible Pleaſure to ine; when I firſt 
heard that you had conceived ſo high an Opinion of 
the poetical Performances of our Countryman Dr. 
Arthur Fohnſton, particularly of his Paraphraſe of 
the Pſalms of Davia, that you had determined to 
publiſh to the World a new and handſome Edition of 
that Part of his Works. I was always a great Admirer 
of that excellent Author, and, as a Teſtimony thereof, I 
cauſed be printed, upwards of thirty Years ago, his Pa- 
raphraſe of the Song of Solomon, which it would ſeem he 
publiſhed, together with a Verſion of the ſeven penitenti- 
al and the ſeven conſolatory P(alms,asa Prelude to what 
followed not long after, his Paraphraſe of the whole of 
that ſacred Book, which you are ſo much taken with. 
It could not therefore but be very agreeable to me, to find 
a Perſon of your Worth and Learning to fall in with my 
Sentiments concerning that illuſtrious Poet. And when 
afterwards I ſaw that you had accompliſhed your De-. 
ſign, by publiſhing ſeveral fair Editions of that Paraphraſe, 
and eſpecially that noble and ſplendid one in Qzarto, a 
Copy whereof you were pleaſed to preſent me with; I 
could not but congratulate both our Author himſelf, and. 
the Country that produced him, for the Pains you have ſo. 
generouſly taken to make that Work of his better known, 
and received with that Eſteem which it ſo juſtly merited. 
All this is highly commendable, and deſerves the moſt 
grateful Acknowledgments not only of all Scogſmen, but 
of all who, amidſt the great Decay of that kind of Learn- 
ing, do ſtill retain a true Taſte and Reliſh of ſuch inge- 
nious ProduQions. _ „ - 
But, worthy Sir, you will forgive me to tell you, that 
when it afterwards appeared, that the extreme Fondneſs 
you had conceived for our Dr. Fobx/ton had tranſported . 
you ſo far, as in a ſeparate Treatiſe to undervalue, in 
Compariſon of him, al] * Poets, both ancient and 
ee ee eee ee, 


(2) 


modern, moſt of the Auguſtan Age not excepted; parti- 


cularly Ovid, and our famous Buchanan; I frankly con- 
feſs to you, 1 was not a little ſurprized. Taſte, I know, 
Sir, is a very arbitrary thing; and it is almoſt incredible, 
to what Heights Men, other wiſe of great Learning, have 


been carried, in their partial Regards for ſome Authors, 


to the Diſparagement of others, of as great and ſometimes 


greater Excellency than they. But as the Truth of things 


is always the ſame, and cannot be in the leaſt altered by 

the various Opinions the moſt knowing Men may poſſi- 
bly entertain concerning them; ſo it is to be wiſh'd that 
Men would keep within due Bounds, and not, by their 
ill-grounded Prepoſſeſſions in favours of any Writer, 
launch out into odious and flighting Compariſons, which 
are oftimes more apt to impair than to advance the Fame 
of him they would have ſo much admired. I have as 
high an Opinion of Dr. Johuſton's extraordinary Genius, 
as moſt Men have, at leaſt as I think it ought to have; 
and. am ſatisfied, that, for the Elegancy and Purity of 


his Diction, the Sweetneſs and Smoothneſs of his Verſe, 
in ſhort, all the other Ingredients that are required to the 


Compoſition of a great and maſterly Poet, he was infe - 


rior to none, and ſuperior to moſt of the Age he lived in. 


Nay I will allow farther, that, in my Judgment, he de- 


ſerves the Preference to the far greater Part of thoſe that 


have lived fince or before him. But Dr. Johnſton was a 
Man, and he, as all others, more or leſs, had his Ble- 
miſhes and Imperfections: And therefore to repreſent 


him, as you ſeem to have done, as. abſolutely perfect; or 


to raiſe his Reputation upon the Ruins of others, who 


were (as I thall endeavour to ſhew) in many reſpects 
greater Poets than he, is a Piece of Injuſtice that Il am 
torry your over-weening Affection for him has led you 
into, and which none, I perſwade myſelf, who are not 

Prejudice, can readily approve of. 


tainted with the ſame 
For my own Part, though there are ſeveral things that 
might more prepoſſeſs me in favours of Dr. Johnſton 
than Buchanan, (the Freedoms I have on former Occaſi- 


ons taken with this laſt, being ſufficient to vindicate me, 
from all Suſpicion of being biafled towards him;) yet, 
ts & pa 


Ay 
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25 every equitable Judge ought to ſeparate the Conſidera- 
tion of the Perſon trom that of the Cauſe, and as here the 


Queſtion is not concerning the moral, but the intelle&u- 


al Endowments of thoſe great Poets, I ſhall, with all the 
Impartiality and Candour I am capable of, endeavour to 


make it appear, that as your Commendations of Dr. 


Fohnftow are too highly exaggerated, ſo the Exceptions 


you make to Mr. Buchanan are for the moſt part tri: 


vial, and oftimes without any Foundation at all. But, 
before I proceed, I muſt beg leave to premiſe, that as no- 
thing, but an inviolable Regard to Truth, has engaged me 
to enter upon this Diſpute ; ſo I ſhall make it my Buſineſs 
to preſerve all along that Decency that becometh, by a- 
voiding all injurious and reproachful Language, which 
is but too common in ſuch Controverſies: And I mutt 
intreat you, that if, in the Heat of my Diſcourſe, any 
thing ſhall eſcape me that hath a Tendency that Way, or 
may ſeem unworthy of the Correſpondence and Friend- 
ſhip you have been pleaſed to honour me. with, you will 
believe it to be quite beſide my Intention, and the Effect 
of pure Inadvertency. 1 28 2 
In the firſt place then, Sir, to ſpeak of this Matter in 
general, it might have been expected, that, before you at- 
tack'd Buchanan's Reputation as a Poet, you ſhould have 
paid greatet Regard: than you have done to the Opinion 
of others concerning him. Vou could not but know, 
and you do not diflemble it, that by he univerſal Conſent 
of all his Cotemporaries and ſincès Buchanan has been 
acknowledged the moſt extraordinary Genius that has 
appeared in many Ages; that he was generally ſtil'd, Po- 
etarum ſur ſeculi facile Princeps; and that his greateſt E- 
nemies (of which his Hiſtory and other Proſe Writings 
had procured him not a few) durſt never ſo much as 
attempt to rob him of that Glory. Now, as that Age, in 
"which he lived, was the moſt fruitful. of the beſt Latin 
Poets that had flouriſhed ſince Trajar's, I had almoſt ſaid 
Auguſtus s Time, there was but ſmall Probability, that 
he, who was eſteem'd the Chief of them, ſhould be ſur- 


iP by any that were to come after him, eſpecially to the 


egree you repreſent it. It ſeems a little too bold in 


5 A 2 you, 
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you, (pardon, Sir, the Expreſſion) to undervalue the Au- 
thority of ſuch great Men as Beza, Grotins, Scriverius, 
and eſpecially the two Scaligers, not to mention a great 
many others, who give the higheſt Encomiums to our. 
Buchanan, and were not only Perſons of ſingular Learn- 
ing, but alſo greatPoets themſelves; and of Conſequence 
much more competent Judges than you or 1, who can 
lay ne Olaim to ſach uncommon Abilitie. 
But why ſhould we ſeek for other Teſtimonies, when 
we have one, who in the preſent Controverſy is far above 
them all? 1 mean Dr. Johnſton himſelf, whom you ſtate 
his Rival, and will have far to have excelled him. He, 
in the Preface to his Paraphraſe, teſtifies in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, how much inferior his Performance was to, that 
of Buchanan, and ſtrains hard to find Apologies for at- 
tempting that Undertaking, after it had been done to 
much better Advantage by that great Author's maſter! 
Hand. *Tis true, in the Concluſion you have ſubjoine 
to your Prefatory Diſconrſe, p. 46. & ſeqq. you would 
have your Readers believe, either © that Gr. 1-5 7 
* too great Modeſty made him ignorant of the Perfecti- 
ons of his Work;“ or (which yon rather inſiſt on 
That this Preface of his is a fine conceal'd Satyr, which 
* Art he was obliged to make uſe of, becauſe the violent 
* Prepoſfeflion- of thoſe Times in fayour of Buchanan 
+ would not ſuffer any thing to be ſaid againit him,” 
And after you have enlarged upon this Topick-in a Strain 
of Words which a needleſs to be repeated, you add, 
That we ſhall be confirmed in this Opinion, when we 
_ © refle& how improbable it is, that Jobhnſton would have 
<«. undertaken ſuch a Work, as a new Tranſlation of the 
„ -whole Book of Pſalms, if he had thought Buchanan s 
* a good one;” with a good deal of the ſame kind of 
Reaſoning. What you ſay of the Doctor's great Mode- 
ſty is in ſome meaſure true; but, I believe he has in a po- 
etical Way, as I ſhall ſhew he has done frequently on o- 
ther Occaſions, herein overacted and ftrain'd the Point, 
and carried it perhaps beyond due Bounds. But that this 
was deſign'd as a Satyr upon Buchanan, is what no body 
thought of before, and few or none can believe. * 
6 OT Argu- 
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Arguments you bring for it are infinitely fhort of being 
concluſive. For, pray Sir, did never Author write on 
a Subject, unleſs he thought that all that had writ on it 
before him had done it badly, and that none had done to- 


| Jerable Juſtice to it before him? was it not ſufficient for 


him to think, that others had done well, but that he 
could do better? And yet there is no Ground to think, 
that this was the Caſe with Dr. Jobnſton, who, though 
he was a great Poet himſelf, could not but know the ſu- 
perior Excellencies of another, when compared (as he 
owns here) with his own Performance. Did never Au- 
thor write Elegies after Tibullus, Propertins, or Ovid? 
or Bucolicks or Georgicks after Virgil, who yet were ſen- 
ſible not only that the Labours of theſe great Men were 
ood, but far beyond what themſelves could produce? 
ere Valerius Flaccus, Silius Italicus, or Statius, ſo vain 

as to think that their Epics were ſo much as equal to the 
lorious AEzeid? * Many have paraphras'd the Pſalms, 
ſome before, and more ſince Buchanan s Time, and did 


each of theſe believe that his own was the beſt? This is 


hardly to be imagined. Moſt of them had no other View, 
than to exerciſe their poetical Genius; and ſome of them 
to do it in a different Manner. Thus, becauſe the great- 
er Part of Bac hanan's Paraphraſe is in the Lyrick Strain, 
ohnſton choſe that of the Elegiacꝶ, exceptingonly the 11th 
ſalm; which, to ſhew that he was capable to write in 
other Kinds, he has tranſlated into as great a Variety of 
Verſe, as there are different Stanza's in that Pſalm, 

But, to make it evidentthat Dr. Johuſtox did not think Ba. 
chanan's Paraphraſe (as you ſuppoſe) a bad une, or that he 
had any Intention of vying with, far leſs of ſurpaſſing him, in 
that Performance, we have areal Satyr of his, (not in aniro- 

| | 2 | | nical 
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* May we not here apply that of Cicero, Orat, cap 1, Quod fi quem 
aut nat ura ſua, aut illa praſtant is ingenii vis forte deficiet, - teneat ta- 
men eum curſum quem poteritt, Prima enim ſequentem, pulchrum eft in ſee 
cundis tertii ſqus conſiſtere. And that of Horace, Od. IV, 9.5, * © 
Non ſi priores Meonius tenet | "ET N 

Cedes Homerus, Pindarica latent, 
cCiaque & Altæi minaces, 

Steſichori que graves Camand, 
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nical Way, as you pretend this his Preface is done, and not 
in his own Name only, but that alſo of the whole College 
of Phyſicians at Paris) wherein he at great Length expoſes 
the fantaſtical Vanity of Dr. Egleſpam, who had the Con- 
fidence to contend with Buchanan for the Dignity of the 
Paraphraſe of the roth Pſalm, and had the Preſumption 
to appeal to that learn'd Body, and to expect their Deci- 
fion in his favour. ; In this bitter Invective we have Dr. 
Johnſton's real Sentiments, not only concerning Dr. Egle- 
ſpams ſaperlative Folly in making ſuch an Attempt, but 
alſo of the high Veneration he had for Bachanan's whole 
Paraphraſe, as well as other poetical Works. Witneſs 
among others theſe Lines, where he ſays of Dr. Egle- 


a. 


Te vatum, Buchanane, decus, quem ſuſpicit orbis, 
Priſca cui aſſurgunt ſecula, 3 etit: | 
Alle tuis eee at oppedere Mufzs, | 
| que nequit li vor perdere, rodit opus. A 
; Ee F 3 a little after, 4 | 
Spernitar & fedis violatur charta litaris, 
— Quam pinxit radio Cynthius ipſe ſuo: 
Quoaque Deo cecinit plectro meliore Camæna, 
Impia nunc audet radere lima melos. 


Are theſe the Words of one that had a mean Opinion of 
Buchanan, or did not think his Paraphraſe a good one? 
But, becauſe it may he ſaid, that Authority, how great 


 ſoever, is not always a certain Rule to go by in Matters 


of this Kind ; and that things ought to be meaſured by 
their own intrinſick Beauty and Value, and not by the va- 
tious Suffrages or Declarations of Men concerning them: 
Though I always thought that the Judgment of Perſons 
of unqueſtionable Capacity and Diſintereſtedneſs (as in 
the Caſe now before us) ought to have great Weight with 
all modeſt and ingenuous Minds; yet I am content to lay 
that aſide, and proceed more particularly to enquire into 
the Merits of the Cauſe by itſelf, without any Regard to 
the Opinion of others. And here, in the firf# place, I 
{hall undertake to prove, that what you ſay in your Sup- 
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pl ement, p. 2. That Johnſton's Tranſlation of the Pſalms 


1s in every reſped greatly ſuperior to Buchanan's, is ſo tar 
from being true, that, on the contrary, Buchauan's is in 
every reſpect greatly ſuperior to his. 24ly, I ſhall, con- 


ider the general Objections you make againſt Bychanaz's 


Paraphraſe. And laſthy, ſhall more particularly examine 
the critical Remarks you have made, in your comparing 
together, Verſe by Verſe, three Pſalms done by theſe Au- 
thors, and of the Dedications prefix'd to their Work; 
and ſhall ſhew that the far greater part of them have very 
ſmall or no Foundation. But before I enter upon this 
Diſquiſition, I think it proper, before-hand, to acquaint 
my Reader, that it is not my Deſign to jultify, far leſs 


to commend every Word, Phraſe or Sentence in Bacha- 
uan s Pſalms. I know that he has alſo his Faults and De- 


fees, ſome Inſtances of which I noted long ago, and 
will probably have occaſion to mention ſome others in 


the Proſecution of this Subject. But this is no more than 
what the greateſt Poets that ever were, Homer and Virgil 


themſelves not excepted, have been liable to, and is in- 
ſeparable from human Nature. All that I contend for is, 
that theſe Blemiſhes, whatever they are, are neither ſo 


many, nor ſo groſs as you have repreſented them; and 
that they are amply compenſated by the numberleſs ſhi- 
ning Beauties that diſcover themſelves throughout that 
noble Work, | 


— — — 
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2 begin then with what I firſt propoſed, v:z. to 


ſhew that Bac hanan's Paraphraſe has the Advantage 


of that of Dr. Johnſton's; this I maintain it has, in theſe 
three different Reſpects. 1ſt, In the Choice of his Verſe, 


2dly, In his Juſtneſs in exprefling the Meaning of the di- 
vine _—_— and conforming his-Sentiments to the Di- 
gnity and Gravity that the Subjects therein treated of do 
require. And Zaly, In his poetical Diction, and the 
Beauty and Harmoniouſneſs of his Numbers. 


A 4 SECT, 1. 
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AS to the Choice of the Verſe : Buchanan wiſely con- 
ſidering, that the Book of Pſalms is a Collection of 
Prayers, Hymns and ſpiritual Songs of very different 
2 75 — and upon very different Subjects and Occaſions, 

as accordingly made uſe of ſeyeral Sorts of Verſe, aud 
theſe generally he has accommodated to the various Na- 
turcs of the Pſalms to be paraphras'd. I do not pretend 
to any Knowledge in the Hebrew Language, and ſo can- 
not determine what Variety there may be in the Kinds of 

Verſe employ'd in the original Compoſition of theſe 
Pſalms : But this I am pretty well aſſured of, that in the 
Latin, and, I believe, in molt other Tongues, ſome Kinds 
of Verſe are better Ap and more proper for ſome 
Subjects than others. Thus the Elegiac (which Ovid 
Calls flebile carmen) is fitteſt for a mournful Theme; the 

Hexameter or Heroick for that of a ſublime and loft 
Strain; the ſhorter Famb:ck for Invective, and the larger, 
'as alſo the Trocharck, for the dramatick Kind; and ſo of 
ſome others, But the Lyricł (which takes ina great Va- 
ricty, ſuch as the Sappheickh, the Aſclepiadæan, the Phaleu- 
cian, the Alcaich, the Anacreontich, &c.) are moſt proper 
for Hymns or Songs to be play'd on the Harp, (whence 
it had its Name) and will generally anſwer moſt Süb- 
jects, whether of the ſublime, the middle or low Cha- 
racter. It was therefore (as I faid) judiciouſſy done of 
Buchanan, who, obſerving that moſt of the Pſalms were 
compoſed to be ſung to the Harp, Lute, and other ſuch 
like mufical Inſtruments, did compoſe the greater Part 
of them in Lyrich, as being the molt proper for that Kind 
of Muſick: Not to mention the Beauty and Pleaſure that 
ariſes from that agreeable Variety. Whereas Dr. Fohn- 
"L ; 54 5 333 : . fton's 
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The famous James Sadoleto, one of the chief Reſtorers of Learning 
in Italy, in his Book de pueris -rette & liberaliter inſtitauendis, p. 140. judi- 
ciouſly obſerves, that the Action of Mutius Scavola is beſt told in Jam 
bicks, and that of Deuius's devot ing hiniſelf to Death for his Country, 
is not to be deſerib'd in mollibus Elegis aut fluenttbus Dithyrambis e ſed 
bedum quarit carmen, ut dignitatem rerum par numerus conſequatur. | 


flon's Performance (the t 19th Pſalm only excepted) can 
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ſiſts entirely of Eleg:acks; which, befides their being le 
fit for all Kinds of Subjects, are deſtitute of that delight- 


kul Variety, which, by the frequent Changes of the Metre, 


gives as often a new Entertainment (as it were) to the 
Mind. 6 | 


1 Vou indeed, P es. ene 57. are at ſome Pains 
to prove that the Elegiacł is capable | | 
all the various Subjects (which you reduce to theſe three, 


of being made to ſuit 


the Moral, the Plaintive, and the Thankſgiving or Rejoy- 


cin) treated of in the Pſalms: And that Johnſton in Ef- 


fect has not only in general compaſs'd that End; but al- 
ſo that in thoſe of the Thauſſgiving or heroick Subject he 
has given many Inſtances of ſuch an exalted Syle and 


Verſe, that not Virgil himſelf can excel him in Majeſty. 


And you ſubjoin that by his having brought all the Arts 
and Sublimity of Latin Verſe into the Pentameter Line, be 
has added a Nobleweſ of Verſe to Elegy, which no Roman 
Poet ever thought of. What theſe Arts and Sublimity of 


Latin Verſe are that he hath brought into the Pentameter 


Line, and what that Noblexeſs of Verſe is which he has 


added to Elegy, and was never thought of by any Roman 
Poet, is to me abſolutely myſterious and incomprehen- 


ſible. The only Senſe that theſe Words to me may ſeem 


to have is, that there is a greater Sublimity in theſe ſacred 


Writings, which FJohnſton has paraphras'd, than is to be 
found in any Latin Poet, But what is that to the Pur- 
poſe ? If that is your Meaning, as I do not ſee it capable 
of any other, I cannot help thinking that you impoſe up- 


on your Reader, by confounding the Subje& with the 


Manner of treating it. It is not diſputed, that the Pſalms 
df David diſcover more of the Sublime in them, than is 
to be found in the belt, either Gree& or Roman Authors, 


who being ignorant of the true God, and of his adorable 
Attributes and Perfections, could not poflibly expreſs 


them in ſuch a divine Manner, as thoſe zzſpired Writers, 
to whom they were made known, and who had a deep 
and conſtant Impreſſion of them on their Minds. At the 
lame time it is true, that of theſe great and exalted Sen- 
timents ſomething muſt appear even in the very worn of 
Om gf et „„ ralls 
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Tranſlations; in thoſe of Eobanuus Heſſus and Andrew 
Spethe, as well as of Buchanan and Fobuſton; in thoſe of 
Seernbold and Hopkins, as well as of Tate and Brady. 
But every body knows that it is very far from being e- 
mough, that the original Thoughts are preſerv'd in a Tran- 
ation, if the Language, in which they are convey'd to 
the Mind, do not bear a due Proportion to the Dignity of 
them. The Excellency of a Poem does not depend up- 
on the Nobleneſs and Worth of the Subject; but on the 
Elegancy and Purity of the Diction, the fine Strokes of 
Wit and Fancy, and other natural and artificial Embel- 
Tiſhments with which it is adorned and ſet off. Thus we 
have ſome: admirable Pieces of Poetry upon very low 
and trivial Subjects, and others very dull and inſipid up- 
on thoſe that are of the moſt important and ſerious Na- 
ture. It was therefore a good Apology that Horace made, 
why he durſt not adventure to write of the noble At- 
chievments of Auguſtus and his great Minion Agrippa, 
that his Abilities were not equal to ſuch a Task, and that 
his Muſe, which was only fitted for Loye Sonnets or the 
like, did forbid him, (as he thought would otherwiſe be 
the Caſe) eorum laudes culpa deterere ingeni. | 

It was therefore not very fairly done of you, (forgive the 
Expreſſion) to inſtitute a Compariſon, Pref. Diſc. p. 63 
e ſeqg. betwixt Ovid's Iſt Elegy of his Triſts, and Fohn- 
Noms Paraphraſe of the 23d Pſalm. The Subjects are of 
A quite different Nature ; the one high and ſublime, the 
other low and mean; the one expreſſing the tender Care 
Almighty God takes of his faithful Servants, the other 
deploring the miſerable Condition of a poor Exile. To 
make the Advantage ſeem to be on gags Side, you 
have given us an Engliſp Tranſlation of a good Part of 
the one, and of the whole of the other ; in the former of 
which, you ſeem in ſome Places not altogether to have 
hit the exact Meaning of the Author. But whatever is 
of that, the Compariſon is plainly wrong ſtated : In 
which nothing is to be conſidered, but the Delicacy of 
the Poetry only; in which that trifling Poet, as you are 
pleaſed, I think very unjuſtly, to call him, has yet, in 
my Opinion, the Superiority. For in Fohxſton, the Sen- 
© iments 


.{ a Y 


timents are none of his own, but all taken from the di- 
vine Original. In Ovid, the Thoughts are all ſpun out 


of his own moſt ingenious Fancy; in which he addreſſes 
this Elegy to his Book as to a Ferſon: And keeping up 
all along that moſt beautiful Allegory, he repreſents in a 
lively and pathetical Manner the Miieries of his Baniſh- 
ment; and artfully throws in all the moſt moving To- 
picks and Arguments that were proper to raife Compaſ- 
fion, and to procure him a Releaſe. In this Elegy there 
are particularly four Couplets, which, in my Judgment, 
are inimitable, and beyond any thing that Fohnſton, or a- 
ny Modern, ever wrote. In them he makes an Excuſe 


mentioning another 


for his poetical Genius's not being ſo bright as formerly, 


thus: 


Carmina proveniunt animo deduct᷑a ſereno: 
Mubila ſunt ſubitis tempora noſtra malis. 
Carmina ſeceſſum ſeribentts & otia querunt : 
Me mare, me venti, me fera jactat hyems, | 
Carminibus metus omnis abeſt: ego perditus enſem 
Hæſurum jugulo jam puto jamque meo. 
| Hae quoque quod facio, judex mirabitur æquus; 
Scriptaque cuin venia qualiacunque leget. 


While I am {pealcing of this Author, I cannot forbeax 

Example from him, to ſhew how 
ingenious a Poem may be writ upon a very trifling Sub- 
ject. It is his Epiſtle 8. lib. ii. ex Ponto, addreſs'd to 
Maximus Cotta, (to which I refer the Reader) upon his 


having ſent him a Preſent of three Silver Coins or Me- 


dals, viz. of Auguſtus, Tiberius and Livia; wherein he 
has diſplay'd ſuch an exquiſite Fluency of Expreſſion, 
together with the moſt delicate Turns of Wit and Ima- 


gination, that the famous Tanaguil le eure could not e- 


nough admire it, and which has not perhaps its Equal in 
all Antiquity. 8 5 = 
But to pals theſe Things, you are pleas'd, Sir, Pref. 

Diſc. p. 58. to give us tus other Reaſons which determined 
Dr. Johnſton zo zhe Elegiack ſort of Metre, and which, 
0 add, are the ſtrongeſt imaginable, & The firſt is, he 
l | | h © the 


4 the Original being divided into ſuch ſmall Parcels, as 
* ye ſec in all the Tranſlations, there was no other ſort 
of Verſe ſo proper to take in the Senſe of each Verſe 
4 or Part, as the Diſtich of the Elegy,——Whereas in all 
% other Verſe, firſt as to the Heroich, the Senſe muſt 
-* have run into various Lines, and ſo in the Lyrick it 
„ muſt have broke into the Meaſure, and ſometimes we 
-< ſhould have two or three Verſes crowded together; 
and at other times one ſingle Verſe run into a tedious 
length. All which Inconveniencies, add you, are a- 
% -yoided in the fort of Verſe the Doctor has choſen.” 
The laſt Reaſon you give, and which you ſay is indeed 
the beſt of all, is that this ſort of Verſe is the moſt conve- 
nient for the Memory both of young Perſons and old.. 
As I am to be more full upon the firſt of theſe Rea- 
ſons, I ſhall put off the Conſideration of it, till I have 
diſcuſſed-this your ſecond Reaſon, which is to be done 
in a few Words. And that is, by denying the Fact, that 
Elegiacłs are more convenient for the Memory than He- 
rolcks, Lyricks, or other Kinds of Verſe: As to which 
(with all Submiſſion) I believe, that the Truth will ſtand 
on the other Side. Thus much I think is certain, that 
nothing is more helpful to the Memory than the Conne- 
xion that the Things to be remembred have with one an- 
other. Now, as in Heroics, and ſome other Kinds 
of Metre, the Poet has a larger Seope of arranging his 
Words; and when he is ſtraitned, ſuch Words or Phra- 
ſes, as he could not conveniently bring into one Line, he 
is at Liberty to carry to another : So it cannot but be 
much eaſier for him thereby to make the Connexion of the 
Thoughts or Sentences with one another more cloſe and 
perceptible. Whereas in Elegiacks, in which the Pen- 
tameter generally concludes the Senſe, that is much 
more difficult; eſpecially in Tranſlations, where the Poet 
is tied down to the Senſe of the Original, and cannot 
fail to be much cramped and fettered in making that and 
the Pentameter Line end together. And this I think is 
ſo manifeſt, that I could appeal to the Experience of any 
Man, young or old, whether he cannot ſooner commit 
to Memory, or longer retain in it, an equal N amt af 
R 3 5 N | ines 
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Lines ont of 00id's Epiſtles or his Metamorphoſer; ot 


an Elegy of Propertius or of Virgil's Aneis. And I doubt 


not, but that upon Tryal the ſame would be found true 
with reſpe& to Buchanan and Fobuſton's Paraphraſes. 
- But to return back to your firſt Reaſon, I frankly ac- 
knowledge, that I have been much ſurprized, and can- 
not enough admire Dr. Fohxfton's extraordinary Talent 

and Capacity, in his being able to make his Elegrack.Di- 

ſtichs in moſt Places to comprize and take in the Mean 
ing of the ſeveral Verſes of the Original by themſelves. 
And I heartily agree with what you Cite from the learn- 
ed Mr. Hoog ſtratan, who ſays of him on that Account, 
Mirum in modum capior felici poëtandi ratione, qua bre- 
viter & fine ulla circuitione tantas res complexus eſt. 
But then it muſt likewiſe be confeſt, that this ſtudied 

Conciſeneſs of his, chiefly occaſioned by the Kind of 
Verſe he has pitch'd on, has very often embaraſſed him, 
and led him into three Sorts of Faults. 1/7, Of making 
his Senſe too looſe and vague, and not ſo. cloſely expret- 
ſive of the Original, as it ovght. '2dly, Of caufing him 


| ſometimes hoſe a part of it. And 34% (and which is 


more frequent) Of obliging him to make idle or ſuper- 
fluous Additions to it. 1 might mention alfo a 42h, vix. 
A great Number of improper Words aud Phraſes, which 
he has thereby been led into; but this will more natural- - 
ly come in afterwards under another Head. I will not 
eny, that Buchanan himſelf is guilty of all theſe Faults 
in ſome Inſtances, tho? (fo far as I have been able to diſ- 
cover) they are not-ſo many, nor ſo remarkable, as thoſe 
of Dr. Johnſton, unleſs it be theſe of the third Kind. 
It is with ſome ReluQance that I am to take Notice 
of theſe Blemiſhes in Dr. Johuſton's Performance; as be- 
ing unwilling to ſay any thing that may detract from the 
Honour of that excellent Poet: But becauſe the invidi- 
ous Compariſon you have ſtated betwixt him and Ba- 
chanan, and the Preference you have given to the former 
in all ReſpeQs, has left me no other Method of doing 
the latter Juſtice, and reſtoring him to the Laurel, which 
you have endeavoured to bereave him of, yon will ex- 
cuſe me for entring upon the otherwiſe ungrateful Task 


- by 


. . 
E the Original being divided into ſuch fmall Parcels, as 
* ye ſee in all the Tranſlations, there was no other ſort 
4 of Verſe ſo proper to take in the Senſe of each Verſe 
4 or Part, as the Diſtich of the Elegy,——Whereas in all 
% other Verſe, firſt as to the Heroich, the Senſe muſt 
have run into various Lines, and ſo in the Lyrick it 
* muſt have broke into the Meaſure, and fometimes we 
* ſhould have two or three Verſes crowded together; 
and at other times one ſingle Verſe run into a tedious 
s length. All which Inconveniencies, add you, are a- 
< voided in the fort of Verſe the Doctor has choſen.” 
The laſt Reaſon you give, and which you ſay is indeed 
the beſt of all, is that this ſort of Verſe is the moſt conve- 
nient for the Memory both of young Perſons and old. 

As I am to be more full upon the firſt of theſe Rea- 
ſons, I hall put off the Conſideration of it, till I have |, 
diſcuſſed this your ſecond Reaſon, which is to be done 
in a few Words. And that is, by denying the Fact, that 
_ Elegiacks are more convenient for the Memory than He- 
roles, Lyricks, or other Kinds of Verſe: As to which 

(with all Submiſſion) I believe, that the Truth will ſtand 
on the other Side. Thus much I think is certain, that 
nothing is more helpful to the Memory than the Conne- 
xion that the Things to be remembred have with one an- 
other. Now, as in Heroicks, and ſome other Kinds 
of Metre, the Poet has a larger Seope of arranging his 
Words; and when he is ſtraitned, ſuch Words or Phra- 
ſes, as he could not conveniently bring into one Line, he 
1s at Liberty to carry to another : So it cannot but be 
-mucheaſfier for him thereby to make the Connexion of the 
Thoughts or Sentences with one another more cloſe and 
perceptible. Whereas in Elegiacks, in which the Pen- 
tameter generally concludes the Senſe, that is much 
more difficult; eſpecially in Tranſlations, where the Poet 
is tied down. to the Senſe of the Original, and cannot 
fail to be much cramped and fettered in making that and 
the Pentameter Line end together. And this I think is 
ſo manifeſt, that I could appeal to the Experience of an 
Man, young or old, whether he cannot ſooner * 
to Memory, or longer retain in it, an equal N am af 
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Lines ont of Outs Epiſties or his Metamorphuſer; ot of 
an Elegy of Propertius or of Virgil's Aneis. And I doubt 


not, but that upon T'ryal the ſame would be found true 


with reſpect to Buchanan and Fohnſton's Paraphraſes. 


- But to return back to your firſt Reaſon, I frankly ac- 
knowledge, that I have been much ſurprized, and can- 
not enough admire Dr. Johnſton's extraordinary Talent 
and Capacity, in his being able to make his Elegiack-Di- 
ſtichs in molt Places to comprize and take in the Mean 
ing of the ſeveral Verſes of the Original by themſelves. 
And I heartily agree with what you cite from the learn-' 
ed Mr. Hoog ſtratan, who ſays of him on that Account, 
Mirum in modum capior felici pottandi ratione, qud bre- 
viter & ſine ulla circuitione tantas res comple us eſt. 
But then it muſt likewiſe be confeſt, that this Rudied 
Conciſeneſs of his, chiefly occaſioned by the Kind of 
Verſe he has pitch'd on, has very often embaraſfed him, 
and led him into three Sorts of Faults. 1/7, Of making 
his Senſe too looſe and vague, and not ſo cloſely expret- 
five of the Original, as it ovght. 24h, Of cauſing him 
ſometimes hoſe a part of it. And 3aly, (and which is 
more frequent) Of obliging him to make idle or ſuper-' 
fluous Additions to it. 1 might mention alſo a qzh, vix. 
A great Number of improper Words and Phraſes, which 
he has thereby been led into; but this will more natural- - 
ly come in afterwards under another Head. I will not 
deny, that Bzchaxan hitnſelf is guilty of all theſe Faults 
in ſome Inſtances, tho? (fo far as I have been able to diſ- 
cover) they are not ſo many, nor ſo remarkable, as thoſe 
of Dr. Johnſton, unleſs it be theſe of the third Rind. 
It is with ſome Reluctance that I am to take Notice 
of theſe Blemiſhes in Dr. Foh»ſton's Performance; as be- 
ing unwilling to ſay any thing that may detract from the 
Honour of that excellent Poet: But becauſe the invidi- 
ous Compariſon you have ſtated betwixt him and Ba- 
chanan, and the Preference you have given to the former 
in all Reſpects, has left me no other Method of doing 
the latter Juſtice, and reſtoring him to the Laurel, which 
you have endeavoured to bereave him of, you will ex- 
cuſe me for entring upon the otherwiſe ungrateful Task, 
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by producing ſome Examples from Dr. Johnſton's Para- 
phraſe of the ſeveral Faults and Imperfections above: 
mentioned. And e | r 


I. Where the Senſe of the Original is too 
looſely expreſſed. _ 270 


Pſal. viii, 3. gens oriunda luto.] A looſe Expreſſion 
for the Son f Man : Eſpecially if, according to ſome of 
the belt Interpreters, by Son of Man are to be underſtood 
Princes or great Men. Buchanan has rendred it literally, 
firſt homo, and then humani generis propago. 

ix. 6. ——de faſtis 7 raſa canat. What a looſe 
way is this for, Their Memorial is 88 with them, i. e. 
of theſe Cities * What! were the Names of Cities ſet up 
in publick Regiſters, or engraven on Tables of Braſs or 
Marble, t9 keep up the Remembrance of them? and 
when they were deſtroy'd, were theſe Regiſters cancell'd? 
Buchanan here is plain. m. 5 

xviii. 46. — æternum vivere poſſe dedit.] This ex- 

remely Iooſe, and, ſtrictly ſpeaking, not true. Orig. has 
only, The God of my Salvation, i.e. The God that hath 
Proſpered me, and ſaved me from mine Enemies; nothin 
being inſinuated of his being made to live long, far leſs 

for ever. Buchanan clear. 9 | 

XXXIIi. 4. Verbaque (unt ip54 candidiora nive] This 
ſeems too general a way of exprefling The Word of the 
Lord is right, e 5 doo bs na Snag 
XXXIx. 6. Horret iter tenebris] This is a very vague 
Tranſlation. of Surely every Man walketh in a vain Shew. 
Beſides, it is not told whoſe iter this is. In the Verſes 

immediately preceeding, the Pſalmiſt is ſpeaking of him- 
ſelf, and of the Shortneſs and Uncertainty of his owt 

Life. But here he muſt be ſpeaking of another, as ap- 

ears by the Words Heredem neſcit avarns opum. Good 
| + ODOR would have required that this 9her ſhould have 

been mentioned, at leaſt hinted at, which is not done here. 
Ver. 11. Ah! quam mortales lubrica tarba ſumus! 
This is not only a looſe, but a low way of expreſſing 


Sarely every Man is Vanity. © 
, | xli. 1. 


— 


““... 5 
xli. 1. 0 felix inopem trut ina qui penſitat equ 4. This 
is very general, and hardly juſt for, Bleſſed is he that cn. 


ſiderethᷣ the poor, i. e. pities and relieves him. Buchanan 


clear, Beatus ille qui miſertus pauperis, Fert rebus in duris 
opem. „ 5 
Ty. 4. Intremet & gemini terra ſub axe poli.] Too. 
Jooſe and remote fro Orig. Thy Right Hand ſpall teach 
thee terrible thipgs. Unleſs in a ſpiritual Senſe, and ap- 
plied to our B. Saviour, it is too much to ſay, That the. 
whole World from Pole to Pole ſhould tremble before him, 
I might like wiſe obſerve, that this Line is added to make 


up the Elegiach, the Hexameter having ſufficiently an- 


ſwered that Part of the Text: Sic tua perculſæ diſcent mi- 
racala gentes, But Buchanan is yet more cloſe:— 22 
dextera factis Clara per ignotas fundet miracula terras. . 
xXIvii. 3. ——Gemimo ſub vertice chli. ] i. e. ab utroque 
polo, ſays the Annotator; but that is not true, nor infinu- 
ated in the Text, which has only People and Nations. Bu- 
chanan here is juſt, Qui bellicoſa compulit Parere nobis ops, 
ida, &c. „ 3 . 
1. 1.1 5. —-＋◻＋T mea facta refer.] Too general for, Thom 
Halt glorify me. Buchanan is full : Grates ut accepts ſalus 
ze Lætus agas, Dominumque laude. 
li. 1. Adſpiret famulo mollior aura tuo. ] Too looſe a 
Phraſe for Have Mercy upon me. And I doubt if it is pro- 
per for David to call himſelf God's Servant, when he lay 
under the Guilt of ſuch heinous Tranſgreſſions as Adul- 
J * 
ver. 13. —E? Solyme figet in æde larem,] There is very 
little in Orig. to countenance this Paraphraſe; for what 
Connexion is there of that with And Sinners ſhall be con- 
verted unto thee? Beſides, what is the Meaning of Soly- 
me figet in æde larem? Were theſe converted Sinners to 
take up their conſtant Reſidence in the Temple (which 


r 


| by the by was not then built) at Ferzſalem? 'Thatbelong- 
8 


to the Prieſts and Levites only, and not to them always, 
Buchanan is perfectly right here, Tum meo exemplo, &c. 
vii. 7. Obſequioſa mihi mens eſt.] A looſe and affected 
Way of ſpeaking for My Heart is fixed, i. e. I am full 
* nn Fel reſolved 


7 


. 
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Feſolved to ſerve thee, or to pay the Pews which I have made 
*n my Diſtreſs. | 5 

Iix. 5. ——Bell: paciſque ſequeſter.] A looſe Phraſe for 
Lord God of Hoſts: Beſides that the Word ſequeſter is 
hardly ever applied to War. See Faber's Lexicon. 


Ixiv. 4. — Lethifero recludit pectora ferro. ] This too 


much: For by the Words of Or:g. They ſhoot at me, no 


more is meant, but that they utter Calumnies and Slan- 
ders againſt me to Saul. So Dr. Patrick: Or, according 
to Dr. Wells, who ſeek to deſtroy me, applying it to the 
Time of Abſalow's Rebellion. But even that imports on- 
ly that they ſet about to deſtroy him, not that they ad u- 
ally did it, unleſs in their Hearts. Buchanan right, _. 
Ver. 8. Ipſa bibet gens hec'ſua toxica | Too looſe and 
flaunting for, They ſgall make their own Tongue to fall upon 
themſelves. Buchanan, a Part of whoſe Words Johnſton 
has borrowed, is more exact: Auctori exitium cum vi- 
deaut ſue Dirum immittere linguæ Viroſe mala tox ica. 
Ixvi. 12. Nec vada, nec flammæ deerant.] Too looſe 
for, We paſt through Fire and through Water. Buch. right. 
 Ixvii. 6. -Omnis dabit omnia tellus.] This too much for, 
Then ſhall the Earth yield her Increaſe. *Tis true, Virgil, 
from whom he has borrowed the Phraſe, Ecl. iv. 39. has 
Omnis feret omnia tellus, and Ovid, Met. I. 102. Per 
ſe dabat omnia tellus: But they are ſpeaking of the Gol- 
den Age, ſo much celebrated by the ancient Poets; 
Whereas no ſuch thing is intended here, but only that che 
Earth ſhould produce its Fruits in great Abandance, and 
not that all kinds of Earth ſhould produce all kinds of Fruits. 
Common Experience ſhews the contrary, according to 
that of the ſame //:rg. Geo. I. 54. Hic ſegetes, illic veniunt 
feliciùs uvæ, &c. „ yy 
Ixxvi. 10. Te canet hoſtili nuper que ferbuit ird Turba 
ferox.] This is very looſe for, The Wrath of Man ſhall 
praiſe thee: For there is a Difference between The Wrath 
of Man ſhall praiſe thee, and A Company of wrathful Men 
Pall praiſe thee; for theſe were ſo far Got any Intention. 
of praiſing God, that, on the contrary, they exerciſed 
their Rage againſt his People. But their //razh ſhall praiſe 
bim, i. e. (as all Interpreters expound the Place) will pre- 


ſent 


3+. - 3 
fon him with a greater Opportunity to glorify himſelf, af it 
as now done, by ſuppreſſing the Fury of the Allyrians agaimſt 
Jeruſalem; For it was upon that Occaſion, that Dr. Pa- 
trick and Wells think this Pſalm was written. Bac hauan 
expreſſes it, That the Paniſhment of wicked Men gave oc- 
caſion to the Good to praiſe God. | : 
1xxx. 15, cure Sit tibi voti vo vinea futd nero] 
I know not well what is to be underſtood by this vorivν%, 
mero. The Annotator explains it, vino tibi devoto. But 
this ſeems not only looſe, but very remote from Orig. The 
Branch which thou madeſt ſtrong for thyſelf, i. e: and eſpeci- 
ally our King Hezekiah] whom thou haſt endued with Zeal 
for thy Service. 80 Patrick and Wells, Hammond ex- 
Plains it zhe Temple. Buchanan here is cloſe and literal, 
Ixxxv. 4. Da reduces tua caſtra ſequi.] Graiit that we 
may return and follow thy Camp. This is a looſe Way of 
expreſling, Tarn us, O God, i. e. (ſays Dr. Patrick) Com- 
pleat our Deliverance. Turn us (ſays Dr. Wells) from all 
Sin and Diſobedience to thee. Buchanan not amils, Reſpice 
Placatus faciliſque, &c | TICS 
12. Pander & aftriferi rerum Pater horrea cœli.] Tod 


= bold for, The Lord will give that which is good. Had it 


been ſpoken of the Mauna, it had been proper enough; 
but not ſo here, where only a plentifal Increaſe of the 
Fruits of the Earth is ſignified. 22 has exaggerated 
what is ſaid by Buchanan, Comes Aſite.e bona copia cœlo 
appluet, i. e. & cœlo tauquam pluvia deſcendet. Jul: | 
xc. 17. Nos, Pater, illuſtra radiis quibus ipſe coruſtas.] 
i. e. lumiuate us with thoſe Rays with which thou art re- 
ſplendently glorious thyſelf. A Prayer (I think) not pro- 
per to be offered to God, and too looſe for, Let the Beau- 
zy of the Lord be upon us, i. e. Let us by thy ſpecial Favour 
Dherit that pleaſant Land, which thou haſt promiſed to give 
t. Buchanan more jult, Fac tuæ ſemper bonitatis ut nos 
Splendor illuſtret. BO pt 
xcy. 1. Et pede pulſet bumum.] Nothing of dancing, 
which this ſignifies in Orig. but Let as make & joyful Noiſe, 
1. e. Let us lift up our Voices in his Praiſes, Ouo nitimur 
omnes, ver. preeced. is but a looſe Way of expictling The 
(rod of our Salvation. Ae juſt. 


Ac viii, 


TH. 

- xcviii. 9. Stat Deus ante fores, cives ut cenſeat orbis.] 

This very looſe for, He cometh to judge the Earth. What 
are theſe fores? Buchanan very juſt, | 4 


N | 


ne mo. aber ipſe ſui eſt.] A flaunting Ex- 
preſſion, and not grave enough for, We did not make our - 
ſelves. Buchanan, Non enim nos finximus ipſi. | 
cv. 19. ——mille probata modis.] This too much for 
The Word of the Lord tried him; for it is ſo far from being 
true, that the Word of the Lord tried him à thouſaud 
Ways, that here one Trial only, or two at moſt, is ſigni- 
fied, viz. the Interpretation of the chief Butler and Ba- 
ker their Dreams. See Gen. xl. 
cCix. 6, ——axdor: ſcelerum——objice predam.] An odd 
Verſion this of, Set thou a wicked Man over him, i. e. Ap- 
Point thou a wicked Man to be his Fudge. See Pairick 
and Wells. Eo EO! 
7. Dumque rogat veniam, ſe probet eſſe reum.] This a 
looſe Turn to theſe Words, Let his Prayers become Sin, 
i. e. Let his Petition be made an Aggravation of his Sin 
Or, as Buchanan has well paraphras'd it, Oratione judices 
exaſperet, i. e. Let his Prayers more incenſe his * 
than if he had held his Peace. 3 
17. Actulit hic hominum nulli, &c.] This Diſtich looſe 


and flaunting for, He delighted not in bleſſing, &c. for who 


would take Salve and Aze for Bleſſing and Curſing. 
cxii. 2. Sceptra geret ſoboles ſolis contermina metis.] This 
is beyond all Bounds for, His Seed foall be mighty upon the 
Earth, i. e. The Poſterity of the good Man ſhall be power- 
Ful and proſperous, even in this World: But that is not, that 
they ſhall be Kings and Princes; far leſs, that their Do- 
minion ſhall be extended to the uttermoſt Parts of the 
Earth. Buchanan right, Late per urbes divites potentiam 
Ejns propago profere. | | | 
3. Quæ colet Eois ſplendebunt atria gemmis.] This is 
Tikewiſe carried too far, for, Health and Riches ſhall be in 
his Hoaſe. That Houſe ſurely muſt be immenſely magni- 
ficent, where the Entry or outer Courts of it are adorned 
with oriental Pearl. Buchanan right. 80 
cxvi. 3. ———weror pectoris hoſpes erat. ] Sorrow war 
| th 
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the Gueſt af my Breaſt or Heart. An affected Phraſe for 
I found Trouble and Sorrow. | | : 

10. ——docuit libera verba loqui.] Taught me to ſpeak 
free Words. This very looſe for, Therefore have I ſpoken, 
i. e. Therefore did I declare to others, that I doubted nos 
that God would deliver me. See Patrick and Wells, 

cxxi. ult. $1ve malis domi vivere, five foris.] This a 
low Line at beſt; and beſides very looſe to expreſs, Thy 
going out aud thy coming in, i. e. in all thy Affairs, whe= 
ther within doors or abroad. I fee no manner of Uſe for 
mulis here. Buchanan full and clear.  _ 

CXxVi. 6. Horrea dum cernit vacuari ditia.] Orig. Bears 
ing precious Seed; Nothing of horrea ditia here intimat« 
ed, nor for ought appears intended. Buchanan here right. 
But his four laſt Lines ſeem quite ſuperfluous, at leaſt 
there is nothing for them in Orig.. 3 

cxxvii. 2. Nec dape te ſatiat labor ætumnoſus: at iſta 
Satque ſuperque piis ſufficit ipſa quiet. ] This is a very looſe 
Tranſlation of; To eat the Bread of Sorrows Cor Careful⸗ 
zeſs :] for ſo giveth he his beloved Sleep. But the laſt Part 
eſpecially, at iſta ſatque ſuperque, &c. is to me almoſt un- 
intelligible, &eſt itſelf ſupplies Men with theſe things in 
great Abundance. Iſt, The ita is ſomewhat obſcure. 
zaly, Did ever Reſt or Sleep of itſelf provide Men with e- 
ven the Neceſſaries of Life *, 34ly; What Connexion 
is there here between thefe Words, ind, So he giveth his 
beloved Sleep? i. e. He giveth to good Men, who depend 
on him, all things fit for them, without their breaking their 
Sleep with Labour and Care, as others da. Buchanan right 
and clear. „ „ 550 
cxxxviii. 2. dabo third focis.} A little Iooſe for, 
T will praiſe thy Name. There dis nothing of Iacenſe in 
Orig. Buchanan more cloſe. £97 
ibid. Orbis in extremi [ metis] nobile nomen habes.} 
Theuhaſt a glorious Name in the utmoſt Limits of the World: 
This very looſe for, Thou haſt magnified thy ord above all 
thy Name, i. e. Thou haſt manifeſted thy Power and Goods 
neſs to me in nothing ſo much, as in punctually fulfilling thy 
r Or all the Oppoſition which was i 
to it. Patrick: Buchanan here is alfo fomewhat 7 
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but Fohnſton*s orbis extremi metis exceeds. 

cxxxix. 20. in te genuinum ſtringit.] This (from 
Perſius) is both Iooſe and low. _ 

ibid. Nil profecturo ore.] This alſo very looſe for, Take 
thy: Name in vain, i, e. without Kegard to thy ſovereign 
Majeſty and Omniſcience. Buchanan ſhort but diſtin, 
ui ſceleſti nomini Et numini illudunt tuo. | 

cxlv. 17. Et ſapera quicquid prodit ab arce pium.] What- 
ever comes from Heaven is pious. This is very looſe for, 
The Lord is holy in all his Ways, i. e. He is kind and mer- 
ciful in all his Dealings toward us. Buchanan much bet- 
ter, Quicquid agis juſte ſandteque agis, which comprehends 
Alſo the former Part of the Verſe: He is righteous in all 
bis Works. © | 

There are ſome more Examples of this Kind, which, for 
avoiding Tediouſneſs, I have paſt over; and there are not 
a few others, which will alſo come under the Claſs of 
Improprieties, and which I have reſerved to be taken no- 
tice of in another Place. I proceed therefore now to the 
ſecond Sort of Faults Dr. Fohnſton has been led into, 
chiefly by his Paraphraſe being done in Elegracks, and 
that is, | 
II. Where ſome Part of the Original is 

—_ 1 

_ xxvi. 6. Ergo ubi me purd luſtravi fluminis nnda.] Orig. 
Iwill waſh my Hands in Innocency. Here the Words in 
Innocency, i. e. in teſtimony of my Innocency, (which is ve- 
ry emphatick) is quite omitted. Buchanan right: Sed 
mente pravi non ſibi conſcia. | 
35 Domino pange perenne melot.] Orig. Play 
Skilfally with a loud Noiſe. "The Word Kilfully, C which 
is not without its own Significancy) is here neglected, 
and pereune dully put in its Place. Buchanan right: Hic 
artem manas approbet. 
Xxxxv. 13. Et caput obſtipum, &c.] Here the Words, 
And my Prayer returned into my vwn Boſom, which Dr. 


Patric explains, That he wiſh'd not better to his own | 
Heart than he did to them; but Dr. Wells (I think) _ 


y | 
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My Prayer was returned with Ingratitude : ] ſay, theſe 
Words, in whatever Senſe they are to be taken, are quite 


omitted both by Buchanan and Johnſton. 


xliii. 5. Nec Deus, hanc preter, quam ſequar, alter erit.] 
Orig. Who is the Health ws my Countenauce, and my God. 


RF - Here, Who is the Health of my Countenance is quite over- 


look'd. Buchanan takes it in thus, Quum ſalvus patriæ red. 
dar amabili. 

Iv. 17. Audiet ille preces, quas fundam, lucida cœli Li- 
mina, vel medias ſole tenente vias.] Orig. is, Evening and 
Moruing, and at Noon, will I pray, &c. Fohnſton ſeems 
here to have omitted the Evening, unleſs limina cœli is to 
ſtand for both Morning and Evening. Buchanan has o- 
mitted Noon, which he ſhould not have done. See Dau. 
vi. 10. where the zhree Hours of Prayer are mentioned as 
cuſtomary among the Fews. l 
cxiii. 6. Deſpicit hic cœli, cœlo ſublimior, arces.] Orig. 
Humbleth himſelf to behold. Here the Phraſe humbleth 
Bimſelf is neglected both by Buchanan and Fohnſton. And 
yet the Senſe of it is ſo ſublime, as well as emphatical, 
that it hath furniſhed Matter for an excellent Sermon to 
Dr. Yalentine Nalſon, which he has entituled, Of the Hu- 
mility of God. | 

CXXIV. 1. Gens ſacra jam dicat.] This is emphatically 
= in Orig. and by Buchanan, but omitted by Fohn- 

on. | 8 
I now proceed to the third Inconvenience Dr. Johnſton 
* {a brought into, by his uſing the Elegiacꝶ kind of 

etle. | | 


III. here ſuperfluous Additions are made 
to the Original. 


v. I. Magne parens, Dominum tellus quem ſuſpicit.] The 
laſt Part of this is not in Orig. 85 

viii. 8, Quique ſub hac gaudet findere piſcis aquat.] Sub 
hac ſeems an idle Addition to fill up the Verſe. The Au- 
notator has not thought fit, in his Inter pretation, to let 
us know what this hac refers to, whether to via or volu- 
cris, that go before, 1 ſuppoſe our Author meant the 
„„ B 3 latter 


22 
latter, but in my Opinion not very fitly ; for moſt Fowſs 
flee. over Land, and few .comparatively over Sea. But 
perhaps by aquas he meant thoſe of Rivers and Lakes; but 
the Orig. names them twice Fiſb of the Sea. bo 
Xiii. 3. Lace retraſpect ans da propiore ſrui.] There is no 
other Occaſion for this Verſe, but to fill up the Elegiack. , 
The Orig. has only, Lighten mine Eyes, and that is ex- 
preſt in the Words following, Optatum mox redde jubar. 
\. xvii. 9. Hic-gazas, jugulum per ſcelus ille petit. | There 
is nothing of this in Orig. but only that his Enemies had 
Compaſs d him about. Tis true, they are called deadly 
Enemies; but that is contained in crudelis boſtis, which 
goes before. 5 ny 
xXxiii. ult. Hic ubi n gaudia lætus agam.] Unleſs 
it be perpetud, all this Verſe is an Addition to the Text. 
If it had been proper to add any thing, it ſhould rather 
have been ſomething that ſhould ſignify, that the Pſalmiſt 
would be careful to ſerve God and praiſe him for his won- 
derful Love towards him. See Patrick and Well. f 
x xxi. 1. Ars mea, equi arbiter, alme parens.] The 
two firſt brought in to make up the Verſe. Orig. has on- 
ly O Lord. Buchanan, whoſe Paraphraſe is generally 
more diffuſe, has here no more but Rerum creator optime, 
xxxiv. 8. —— Dominum qui ſuſpicit unum, Prater 
bunc nullum quem veneretur habez. | This is upon the Mat- 
ter repeating the ſame thing twice, neither of which di- 
ealy anſwer Orig. Bleſſed is the Man who truſteth in him. 
uchanam much better, beati ſpes in illo qui ſuas O- 
wes opeſque collocant. TT 
Eli. I. Sic mea vitali ſatiari numinis unda Mens aver, 
Domini flagrat amore ſui.] For So panteth my Soul af- 
ter thee, O God. Beſides the aße Phraſe, ſatiari 
undd numinis, the firſt or laſt of theſe Sentences ſeems 
ſuperfluous. ©— 15 | 
4. Inter & ærumnas eſt mibi dulce queri. | Beſides the 
Impropriety (as I take it) of dulce queri, this is ſaying no- 
hing but what is ſaid before, In lacrymas totus miſer & 
ſpiria ſolvor. Here likewiſe we have (what Mr. I 75 
Io much complains of in Bachanan) an Anticlimax: For 
Complaining is leſs than zo be diſſolved wholly into Tears 
gd Sight, © rs * 
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1. 1. -c ui ſervit purpura regum.] This is either 2 
ſuperfluous Addition, or pretty remote from Orig. which 
has only, The mighty God, even the Lord, However, in 
this he has imitated Buchanan, who has, Qui frenat-——— 
Superba regum colla minacium. 5 1 
liii. 4. Glabere qui populum non metuere meum.] This 


"ſeems a ſuperfluous Addition, when all that is in the Orig. 


Who eat up my People as they eat Bread, is expreſt in the 


following Verſe, Ceu dape dilectæ paſcuntar ſanguine gen- 
#15. Buchanan is more cloſe, — gens Quæ panis iuſtar 


de vorant plebem meam. | 

 Ivi. 8. Ta tabulis gemitus, lacrymas tu colligis uraa.}] 
Beſides that I do not like Colligis gemitus meos in tabulis, 
there is nothing to anſwer it in Orig. (which is Thox tel- 
leſt my Wanarings: put my Tears into thy Bottle: are they 
wot in thy Book?) the firſt and (| may ſay) the laſt Clauſe 
are contained in the Verſe following, Et numeras noſtræ 
t edia longa fugæ. Buchanan here comes cloſe up to the 


Text, Meæ labores tu numeras fag.e, Urnd repoſtas tu la- 


crymat meas Servas, apud te certa conſtat Uſque mei ratio 


 doloris. | 


lix. 15. Dam redeat terris lux nova. ] There is nothing 


rig. 
Ixiii. 1. 2. fitio, te membra fame tabentia poſcunt, Hic 


abi nec ſeges eſt, unda nec apta ſiti.] There is nothing of 


Hunger, or of Want of Corn in Orig. (which is in à dry 
and thirſty Land, and ſignifies no more but a Place where 
he had no Water to refreſh him.) Buchanan here juſt to 
the Text. ts TAPS 
Ixviii. 7. Invia tu, memini, per loca dudtor eras.] Me- 
mini here is not only ſuperfluous, but improper : For how 


* could David remember what happened ſome hundreds of 
Years before he was born? | 


ditaſti rura quotannis. ] 1 know not what quiot= 


Rain, whereby thou didſt confirm, | or ſtrengthen | thine In- 
heritance, when it was weary, It this (as Dr. Wells will 


| annis here is good for. Orig. Thou didſt ſend a plentiful 
2 


have it) is to be applied to the Manna that was rain'd 

from Heaven, then the diz4ft: rara is out of purpoſe; for 

that can hardly ſignify ny thing elſe but Mating the Earth 
| 4 


Fruit- 


Fruitful (not to mention that the Mauna fell every Day, 


« 24) 


except the Sabbath, for forty Years together, and ſo quot- 


_ Aiebus or quotidie had been more proper.) Or if, with 


ſome others, are to be underſtood the Quails, or literally 
{ſome Showers of Rain in the Wilderneſs ; as the firſt fell 
out but once, and the ſecond was not ſtated and anniver- 


ſary, quotanpis cannot well be applied to them. Bacha- 


nan here right, | 
Welk + uam jaculis ocyns ala rapit. | This added to 
fill up the Verſe. „ | | 
Ixxi. 18. Dam tegar ingeſta Inmine caſſas bumo.] This 
has but little Foundation in Orig. which is, When I am 
old and gray-headed forſake me uot; and not, Do not forſake 


ne till I am dead. Buchanan clear. 


Ixxv. 8. Nec Notus aut Boreas, &.] Here, as well as 
in Buchanan, all the four Quarters of the World are 
mentioned, whereas the North is omitted in Orig. and 


that perhaps not without Deſign, to ſignify that Proinoti- 
on cometh neither from the Eaſt, nor from the Weſt, nor 


From the South, but did really come from the North, i. e. 

from God, whoſe Temple ſtood to the North of Jeruſa- 

lem. See Pſalm xlviii. 2. as alſo Iſa. xiv. 13. N 
IXXXvi. 6. Ne pereat pelagi (pes meg merſa vadis. There 


is nothing of this in Orig. 


dum cingunt undique Hrtes. ] I find nothing of 


this in Orig. beſides 1 do not love the Syrzes. 


' 


xcv. 8, ——vetite quos ſitis ufſit aqua? Why vetitæ? 
There is nothing of that in Orig. nor indeed of their 
thirſting for Water, but in general, Ia the Provocation, 
and as in the Day of Temptation in the Wilderneſs, In- 
terpreters indeed agree that it is imply'd, but then it is not 
ſignify'd, that Water was furbidden them; for, on the 
contrary, it was immediately given them: And their Sin 
way not in deſiring to have it, for that being natural was 


unavoidable; but their Fault was, in their not waiting pa- 


tiently till God ſhould give it them, and their faithleſs 
and ſeditious murmuring againſt Moſes, and even God 


himſelf, for the Want of it. | 
CY. 13. —populis, hex! preda profanis Ceſſit.] This 


het in the Text, nor true. What is there ſaid is OY 


- Meaning of the Original, and conforming his Sentiments to 
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of Abraham and Iſaac, who, tho' they ſeveral times chans 
ged their Habitations, yet never were ſubject to, far leſs 


made Slaves or Captives by any King or People. . 
cx. 1. —-Nate.] Not in Orig. How far allowable? 
CXii. 9. ——I#Certas nimium, nimiumque fugaces —— 

opes.] Buchanan much to the ſame Purpoſe: But both 

without Book. | | | 
CXXXvi. 25. — ade ſedibus altis.] i. e. from Heaven. 

Not in the Text, and perhaps not very proper. 

cxxxvii. 2. — ſervili non temeranda manu.] N Not in 
7. —montanis mox habitanda feris.] J Orig. 


8. ——quibus aſtra laceſſis.] Without Book, 


6. ——limgua lidere tacta.] Without the 
Text, and borrowed, not very pertinently, from that of 
Martial, Epig. xi. 86. Sidere percuſſa eſt ſubitd tibi, Loile, 


and too high an Hyperbole. 


lingua. 


Cxlvii. 20. Sole quibus fas oft fideribuſque frui. ] An idle 


Addition, of no other Uſe but to fill up the Elegiack. 


* There are ſeveral other Additions of this Kind, 


which 1 paſs over; Neither would I have mentioned fo 


many of theſe as I have dane, were it not, Sir, that you 


ſo grievouſly complain of Bxchazaz on that Score. By 
the by, I would not have you, or my Readers, to under- 


ſtand that I hereby condemn all ſuch Additions. So far 


from it, that I know that oftimes they are unavoidable, e- 


ſpecially in Verſe Tranſlations, and that frequently they 
ſerve to illuſtrate and adorn the Subject: Tho? I am a- 
fraid a great many of thoſe] have remarked will be found 
not to auſwer that Purpoſe. | 


SY © 

BUt it is now high time that I ſhould gofor ward tothe ſe- 
cond Branch of this Part of my Undertaking, which 
was to ſhew that Bachauan's Paraphraſe has the Advantage 


of Dr. Johuſton 's, with reſpect to the uſtneſt and Propriety, 
which the former has above the latter, in expreſſing the 


the 
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the Dignity and Gravity which the Subjects therein treated 
of do require. 1 1 | 
F And ets I might, without further, appeal to the Judg- 
ment of all unprejudiced Perſons, who have been, or 

will be, at the Pains to compare theſe two Performances 
with one another, whether they do not obſerve through 
the whole a greater Dignity, Gravity, and, I may add, 
Sublimity and Majeſty ot Expreſſion, and of conſequence 
a nearer Conformity of Sentiment to the divine Original, 
in Mr. Buchanan's Paraphraſe than that of Dr. Jobuſton. 
This to myſelf at leaſt is fo conſpicuous, - that on what 
Side ſoever the Preference may ly in other Reſpects, yet 
in this Bac hanan has vaſtly ſurpaſt Dr. Johnſton; the one 
having ſeldom ſwerv'd from this neceſſary Rule, and the 
other having fail'd in it in a great Number of Inſtances. 
And that I may not ſeem to advance this without 
Ground, I take the Freedom to lay before you the fol- 
lowing Examples: Which, for Method's ſake, I ſhall 

diitinguiſh into the three following Kinds. 1/3, Of Im- 
Proprieties ariſing from Alluſions to poetical Fables, or 
Cuſtoms praiſed among Greek, Roman, or other Hea- 
theniſh Nations ; which are ſuppoſed not to be known 
to, at leaſt to be uſed by the Worſhippers of the true God. 
24ly, Of Improprieties of Words and Phraſes, which have 
a Levity in them, and fall ſhort of that Regard that ought 
to be had to the Majeſty of the Great Gop, of whom they 
are ſpoken, or to whom they are addreſt. 3aly, Of Im- 
proprieties of a more particular Nature, which cannot 
well be reduced to the other two Heads. To go on in 
Order, I begin with the firſt. ; 


I. Of Inproprietier of Words or Phraſes 


=_. ariſing from an Alluſion to poetical 
|| Fables, or the Cuſtoms of Heatheniſh 
| Nations. 905 


Tx thisit muſt be gontel. that moſt Latin and even 
other Poets, ſince the Reſtoration of Learning in Exrope, 
| — 


* 
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by their frequent reading, and as it were converſing with 

theſe excellent Greek and Roman Authors, have been too 
much led, even in ſacred Poems, to imitate their Man- 
ner, and to fall in with the poetical Fick ions, and Allaſi- 
ons to the-Cuſtoms of thoſe People, with which they had 
ſo beautifully embelliſhed their Works. I will not take 
upon me altogether to condemn this Practice, which Ba- 
chanan himſelf has not been able, it would ſeem, to keep 
himſelf entirely free of. Thus much is certain, that a 
great many, not only pious, but alſo learned Men, have 
taken Offence at it f. Nay, ſome have carried the Mat- 
ter yet higher, (with whom you ſeem a little to chime in 


in the Introduction of your Pref. Diſc.) by adviſing that 
all theſe Heatheniſh Authors ſhould be entirely baniſhed 


the Schools. Tho? I can by no means ſubſcribe to this 
laſt Opinion, as well forſeeing that if theſe great Maſters 
of Antiquity are to be diſcarded, all polite Learning muſt 
go along, and Ignorance and Barbarity ſucceed in its 
Place: Let I cannot but at the ſame time wiſh, that our 
modern Poets, eſpecially in ſacred Subjects, had been 
more cautious and reſerved in their Alluſions to the Re- 
ligion and Manners of theſe ancient Times, And if it 
may ſeem ſomewhat profane in a Chriſtian to uſe ſach 
Words and Phraſes as are not ſuitable to his Profeſſion 
and Faith; it mult be yet more incongruous to put them 
into the Mouth of an Iſraelite, who is to be ſuppoſed ut- 
terly a Stranger to ſuch ways of ſpeaking *. And on 

| 4 


o 
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See Mr. Balz at's Diſſertation or Letter to Mr. Huygens, wherein he 
finds Fault with Dan, Heinſiuss Tragedy, intitled Herodes infanticida, u 

on that Account. And tho? the ſame Heinſius has ſaid a great deal in 
Vindication of himſelf, in a Treatiſe writ on purpoſe by way of Epiſtle, 


qu reſpondetur diſſertationi D. Balzaci, Lugd, Bat. 1636, 8%; yet I am 


almoſt convinc'd, that ſuch a Practice is unjuſtifiable in a Chriſtian, both 
by the thing itſelf, and the weighty Reaſons brought againſt it by the 
famous Salmaſins, in his Epiſtola ad <£gid. Menagium ſuper Herode in- 
fanticida viri celeberrimi Tragædia & cenſura Balxacii, Amſt. 1656, to. 
As alſo by Mr. Rollin, in his excellent Book of the Study of the Belles 
Lettres, and many others. | : - 
The Rev. Charles Lamotte, in his ingenious Eſſay upon Poetry and 
Painting, p. 109. juſtly, in my Opinion, lames the great Milton him- 
ielf, for igyocativg a Muſe in the Beginning of his Poem, when the 
254 \. 25 5 0 


28) 
Dr. Jabuſton has been faulty in this ReſpeQ, take the Ex- 
amples following. 
Xvii. 14. Qua tibi de corna divite fundit humus.] 
| Ixv. 12. ——plene copia corun.] 
cxxviii. 5. e cornu divite fundet opes.] | 5 
cxxxii. 18. - Hic bona de pleno fundetur copia cornn.} © 
Theſe in Alluſion to the poetical Fable of the Amal 
thean Horn, or Horn of Plenty. I 
viii. 4. infaudis Lerna referta malis.] © | 
xix. 13. ——hyaris Mille Pacer! | 


cxxviii. 7. Me licet infeſtent fluctus & Lerna malorum.] 
Theſe Metaphors taken from the Fable of the Lake 
Lerna, where the Serpent Hydra with ſeven Heads, 
which Hercules cut off, is feigned to have lived. 
Ixvi. 4. —occiduis ſubdita terra rotis.] 
Ixxxvili. 13. Orta dies croceis dum fugat aſtra rotis.] 
Ciii. 12. Cæruleo feſſas cum lavit amne rotas.] 

Cxix. 44. ſolem celeres dum rapiunt quadrigæ.] 
Cxxxvi. 9. Aſtrorum Luneque rotes.] 1 
cxlviii. 3, ——-fidera vecta rotis.| £ 

13. —figereiſque rotis.] 
Theſe in Allufion to the idolatrous Notions of the 
Gentile World, who attributed Chariots to the 
Sun, Moon, Stars, Morning and Night. | 
xxi. t. Clamabit quoties, te duce, victor Io!) 
xxxiii. 3. Jo] ter voce canord Ingeminans.] 
7 Al. 16. — voce canord Dicat J00] 

Ixvii. 4. Dicat, Io! populus.] | 

„. Io] geminans.] 
xcvii. 1. ter Jo]! dic ultima tellas.] 
cxix. 74. Ingeminabit Io!) 
cxxxii. 9. gens ſacra cantet Io!) + - 

Theſe in Alluſion to the Acclamations of the People 


to 


he addreſſes the Holy Ghoſt as his Muſe : As he does afterwards, for 
mentioning the Marriage of Fupiter and Juno, the; Rape of Proſer- 
pine, and for his bringing many Alluſions and Similes, that have a 
Relation to the Gods of the Heathens, as of Fanus, Mercury, &c. The 
ſame Author condemns Sanazarius and Vida for the ſame Fault. 
Buchanan, much to the ſame Purpoſe, has, Pſ. Ixviil. 4. tibi rerum 
Santte parens paana canet: Which I am not very fond of. 


Er- | ( 29 ) | 

=—_ | to the Victors at the Olympian and other Grecian 
3 Games, or to the Roman Generals upon their Tri- 
1 umphs and Ovations. f 


9 ix. 3. — hic murus abeneus.] 7 I doubt if ever 
1. 4 XXV. 22. -u murus abeneus eſto. ] there were all- 
N al- * 


xlvi. 1. —abenea _— or Towers of 
lix. 17. ——ahenea zarris. Braſs, but that 
which the Poets feign were made for Danae. H 


owever, 
as the Phraſe is become common, not only with Poets, 

* but others, I paſs it. LD 
"Hu xiv. 3. — iin preceps omnes lymphaticus error Egerat.] 
18, This Iymphaticus error is borrowed from a Heatheni/h 


Fancy or Notion, whereby it was thought that if one ſaw 
a Nymph or Spectre in the Water, he was immediately 
ſeiz'd with Madneſs. | 
xvi. 4. ——aures Abſit ut offendant nomina leva meas.) 

where the vomina læva ſeems to have been ſuggeſted to 
our Author by Virgil's Numina læ va. But it ſeems not 
proper in David to call theſe Deities, or their Names, 

eva, i. e. hurtful or miſchievous, who knew they were ; 

all pure Figments and nothing. | 

Xxi. 2. Lana nec alipedes verba tulere Noti.] Here, in 

Imitation of the fabulous Mythology of the Ancients, he 

gives not only Wings but Feet to the Winds 4. By which 

alſo he ſeems to make Gods of them, as they did. And 

the ſame may be ſaid f | ; 

XXX. 1. ——velaſti tempora lauro.] This, beſides that 

it is an Allufion to a Roman Cuſtom of Soldiers being 

crowned with Laurel Wreaths after a Victory, (which I 

believe was not uſed by the Iſraelites) is very remote from 

Orig. Thou haſt lifted me up, i. e. as Interpreters explain 

it, 557 drawn me up ont of that Depth of Miſery into which 

T was plunged. See Dr. Patrick, Buchanan accordingly\ 

has, De faucibus lethi imminentis incolumis *, 


e 


xliv. 12. 


n 


11 know that in P.. civ. it is ſaid, that God walks en the Wings of 

the Wind; by which is ſignified their ſwift Motion in the Air, like that 

of Fowls: But no where do we find Feet attributed to them. Buchanan 
o, Pf. Ixxviii. 27. gives them Wings; but not Feet to which theſe 
ere faſtned, | 4 

Ts The ſame however has, Pf. cviii. 13. -»=-vifrici decorati tempor 
440, bs , ky , 
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xliv. 12. —ſubjicis baſte captivos.] An Alluſion to 
the Roman Cuſtom of ſelling Slaves. : 

xlix. 17. Dives ad infernas pompa ſequetur aqua. ] An 
Alluſion to the poetical Fictions concerning the Rivers 
in. Hell, Cocytus, Acheron and Phlegeton : Which the 
Pſalmiſt is not to be ſuppos'd to have any Notion of. 
li. 7. — ſacro me flumine luſtra.] Why ſacro? Tam 
afraid he is alluding to the Notion of the Heathen Poets, 

with whom all Rivers were ſacred, as having each their 
particular Deities. Thus HE on 
cxiv. 3.. —-ſacra Jordanis aqua. 
F. — ſacri fluminis unda. th 3 
Ixxii. 3. palmd redimita capillos Pax aderit] Where 
Hair adorned with a Wreath of Palm-tree Leaves, are at- 
tributed to Peace as a Goddeſs. I know the Holy Scri- 
ptures ſpeak of Peace, Mercy, Juſtice, Sc. as of Per- 
ſons... But I no. where find them diſtinguiſhed by their pe- 


. 


culiar Habits, - | : | 
IxXXViii. 13. —-cumulataque murmure ſacro Aquora.] 
Here the Epithet ſacro ſeems to be uſed for the ſame Rea- 
fon as in preceeding Examples. | 
Ver. 72, ——pradentia faſces Et ſolii candor cinxit u- 
zramgne latus.] This faſces is borrowed from that Symbot 
of, Dignity and Power carried before the Roman Magi- 
| —_ | | | | 
'XCi. 16. Aurea — ſtamina vitæ. ] Golden Threads of 
Life. This ſeems an Alluſion to the Fable of the 
Parce.or fatal Siſters, who are feign'd to ſpin the Thread 
of Man's Life *. | 155 | 
XCVi, 8..——figite dona tholis.] This ſeems an Al- 
CXViii. 20, ——figere dona tholis.] { luſion to the Hea- 
theniſh-Cuſtom of hanging up the Gifts that were offered 
to their Gods upon the Walls of their Temples. The 
Tfraelites, I believe, had no ſuch Cuſtom. | 
_ Cix. 7. —calculus exeat ater.] This an affected way 
of ſpeaking for Let him be condemned. I doubt if the 
IJfraelites had ſuch a Cuſtom. 1 | 


. 


cx. 1. 


* . 


* Buchan, Pſal. Ixxxix, 45. has - brevis immatura juventa Stamina 
precidis, N 
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A ä | 
ex. 1. - Dominus decemplicis aulæ.] An affected 
way of ſpeaking, borrowed from the Pzolemaick Syſtem 
of the World, which makes no fewer than ten Heavens. 
I ſuppoſe that in King David's Time ſuch a Syſtem was 
not known, or thought of, : 
cxxxvii. G. —{ingua Faucibus areſcat fidere tata meis} 
cxliii. 4. Obſtupuit mens cen ſidere levo Tacta] This 
ſeems to be burrowed from a like ancient Notion, 'which 
ſuppoſed that thoſe that had their Tongue, or any other 
Part of their Body diſabled, imputed it to the malign Ine 
fluence of the Planets. But whether they could ſay that 
of the Mind, as in this laſt Example, I ſhall not deter- 
mine. Only I cannot omit obſerving, that in your Note 
on Pſ. xvi. 4. (to which you here remit us) you tell us, 
that lævus ſometimes ſignifies proſper, ſecundus, and bring 
for an Example that of Virg. Geo. iv. 7. — ſi quem Nu- 
mina læva ſinunt—— I know that Servius, and your Ery- 
threas, take it there in that Senſe ; but Turnebus, de la 
Cerda, Ruæus, and the whole Bulk of Commentators, 
take it in a contrary Senſe, eſpecially A. Gellius, who lis 
ved before them all, and has this Remark on the Words, 
Virgilias ſingulari doctriud innuit Deos illos, quibus poteſtas 
eſt in ledendo, non in juvando. I have taken Notice of 
5 Impropriety of the aomina læva in that Pſal. xvi. a- 
Ove. 8 Ls 


II. Of Improprieties of Words or Phra. 
ſes that ſeem to have a Levity in them, 
and to fall ſhort of that Regard that 

_ ought to be paid to the Majeſty of GOD, 


3 1 illuſtres ſternar ante pedes.] J. laftres L 


think too low to be ſaid of God. 


- X. 12. Eluat hos animo nulla ſenect᷑a tuo.] This nulla ſe- 
necta ſeems to be borrowed from that of Propertius, ii. 
19. 45. At me ab amore tuo deducet nulla ſenectus; but cans 
not (I think) be properly applied here to the eternal God, 
with reſpect to Whom it is hardly fit to ſpeak of ſexes 


Gas 


8 . 
#a. And though it ſhould be ſaid, that by ulla ſenecta is 
meant no more than 0 Length of Time; yet I am not fond 
of that Expreſſion, when ſaid of him whoſe Exiſtence 
was before and beyond all Time, | 
xviii. 4. Ez facili pianctum ſupplicis aure bibit. 
Cxvi. 1. 2. Et facili gemitus non ſemel aure bibit. 
Aue bibit facili gemitus. ] I think aure bibere 
too low a Phraſe to be applied to Almighty God. 
an. 3 . ta ſurdior undd es.] Too low a Com- 
pariſon to be ſaid of God. ü . 
20; nectere parce moras.] When ſaid of God, e- 
dere moras ſeems too low. | | 
xxv. 8. Eſt juſtus comiſque Deus. ] I do not like comis; 
lenis or mitts, I think, would have done better. | 
xxxiii. 3. Verbague ſunt ipſa candidiora nive.] A flaunt- 
ing Way of ſpeaking, for, The Word of the Lord is right. 
XXxiv. 8. Percipe quam veſtri flagret amore Deus. ] Too 
looſe and affected, for, Taſte and ſee that the Lord is good. 
XXIV. 23. Eripe te ſtratis.] Too light a Phraſe to be 
uſed to God, | Get thee out of thy Bed, or, Throw off thy 
Coverlets] eſpecially as it is but little countenanced by the 
Orig. Stir up thyſelf. 6-1 
li. ult. S:zque dies titulis nulla ſuprema tuis.] This 
ſeems to be a flaunting way of expreſſing, Bleſſed be the 
Lord God of lirael from everlaſting and to everlaſting, 
I. 16. Quid tibi nobiſcum eſt? ] APhraſe borrowed from 
Martial, Epig. it. 22. 1. Quid mihi vobiſcum eſt, O Phœ- 
be novemque ſorores? and pig ix. 69. 1. Quid tibi nobiſ- 
cum eſt, ludi ſcelerate magiſter? but noways proper here, 
where it is ſpoken by God himſelf. It had been ſome 
better had it been, Quid mihi vobiſcum eſt? but that which 
follows will not allow it. As it is, it gives us an Idea 
of God as of many. Tis true, that the three Perſons of 
the Bleſſed Trinity are brought in as having a Conſulta- 
tion together, as in Gen. i. 26. and xi. 7. but that does 
not take place here, EE x 
243: littora bubas aro.] I till the Shore with O- 
xen, i. e. I loſe my Labour. A filly Expreſſion in the 


Mouth of the great God! You it ſeems have thought it 


amiſs, and have therefore changed it into Das mea verba 
| | N 5 Notis, 


1 " 4 


4 
1 


| . 
Noris, by what Authority I know not; you certainly ought 
to have told us. However, Ido not think even that grave 
enough, eſpecially as it is a Simile he too much harps up- 
on. 1 „ 
21. Nam tua ſunt digitis facta notata meis.] A looſe 
and low Way of expreſſing, I will ſet them, (i. e. thy Sins) 


in Order before thee. Buchanan grave and cloſe, Ante o- 
culos tua fata ponam. Fohnſton has imitated too much 


that oi Ovid, Traditar huic digitis charta notata meis. 
li. 14. ne cede madentemn Lethifer in pœnas poſce.] 


I do not love the Epithet Lezhifer applied, as here, to Al- 


mighty God. | | 

Ivii. 2. Cxjus & inceptum dextra coronat opus.] Orig. 
God that — all things for me. This is not only a 
looſe and low Way of ſpeaking, but hath too great an Af - 


. | finity to that cant Phraſe, Finis coronat opus. 


Ix. 6. quo vate. ] I doubt if this is proper to be ap- 


plied to God himſelf: For God is never called a Pro- 
het, that Name being only proper to ſuch as are inſpired 


by him. 


Ixviii. 28. ———fort: Made animo.] An odd Phraſe to 
be applied to Almighty God, and eſpecially as it 1s little 
favoured by the Orig. 5 

Ixix. 27. Crimina criminibus cumula.] This, I confeſs, 
agrees pretty much with Orig. Add Iniquity to their Ini- 
quity, but literally taken is harſh, Buchanan much bet- 
ter, Tu fine peccatis cumulent peccata. 3 

Ixx. 5. inviſas moras.] Hated Delays. Not pro- 
per, I think, to be uſed to Almighty God. 8 

IXXviii. 60. Nec mora, Silonis fugiens ſacraria, dixit, Ca- 
ra prius tellus, nunc odioſa, vale,] This I think an Expreſ- 
ſion not grave enough in the Mouth of the great God. 

IxxXiX. 34. Et raptant voces ventus & unda meas.] A 
Phraſe too much dwelt upon, and the leſs proper here, as 
ſpoke by Almighty God: For it muſt ſound thus: Far be 


tit from me, that theWind and Mater ſhould carry away my 


ords. Orig. I will not alter the thing that is gone out of 
my Lips. Buchanan cloſe and grave, Nec quod ſemel ore 
prefudi Ulla immutabit venturi temporis ætas. y 

39. Federa tu violans.] This a little harſh to be ſaid of 
Ws Bs EEE ES. Almigh- 


p | 1 4 | | 
Almighty God. mo 9 itrong, Thou haſt mads. 
void the Covenant of thy Servant, which therefore the Pa- 
raphraſe ought rather to have ſoftned than heightned, as 
all Interpreters do in this Place. Buchanan, tho' ſtrong, 
is not ſo harſh Rata fœdera pat; Negligis. 4 
\ "CL. 9. nom patienter amat.] This Phraſe, bor- 
rowed from Ovid and Martial, does not ſeem gravely e- 
nough applied to Almighty God. : 
9. Nec litem de lite ſerit } An odd Phraſe for, He will 
#07 alway chide, i. e. doth not always chaſtiſe us for our 
Faults, or ſo often or ſo ſeverely as we deſerve.; 
cvii. 1. bonitas cui paſſibus equis It comes. ] 1. e. 
Whoſe Goodneſs keeps pace with himſelf; ſo the Annotator 
feems to take it: Or, if you will join this with what 
follows, &, nullo limite clauſus amor, i.e. whoſe 
Goodneſs and Love keep pace with one another. Either Way 
it ſeems but an affected Imitation of Virgil, who uſes the 
[Phraſe literally, and not metaphorically, as here. ; 
cxxxii. 14, Deliciumque anime dimidiumque meæ.] This 
too light and flaunting to be ſaid by Almighty God. Orig. 
have deſired it, i. e. Sion, for the Place of my Abode; 
or even as in the old Tranſlation, I delight therein. Bu- 
chanan ſhorter, but vaſtly better, Hæc mihi e domus. 
Cxxxix. 6. Lyncea lumina.] This Phraſe, whe- 
ther taken from one Lynceus, that had a very penetrating 
Eye, or from the Beaſf called Lynx, which is thought to 
be very ſharp-ſighted, is not grave enough, and conſe- 
quently not proper to be ſaid of the omniſcient God. 
cxliii. I. Auribus arrectis famuli, Deus, accipe queſtus. ] 
Auribus arrectis not grave enough. 
cxlv. 8. O tibi quam comis mens] Too low to be ap- 
plied to the Mercy of God. | 


III. Particular Improprieties, which can- 
not be reduced to the two former Heads. 
11. IO. que regua tenes, que jura miniſtras Natio.] 
Natio here ſeems too general a Word. | 


ix. 3. Gelidam cæſa momordit humum.] This Phraſe of 
Virgil ſeems not very proper here. So alſo xxvii. 2. 


ix. 9. 


C85 2 
ix. 9, - arc. iuſtar erit.] This is very improper, 
but I believe it is a typographical Error (for arcis, Orig. 
a Refuge) which has ſpread through all the Copies, and 
has impoſed upon the Annotator himſelf, who retains it 
not only in the Text, but alſo in the Interpretation. 


3 fama l.quatur anus.] This, though uſed by 
Catullus and Martial, ſeems not here grave enough. 
13. Mors prius eſt, memini, te duce, victa mibi.] This 
is a looſe and affected Way of expreſſing, Thou that lifteſt 
me up from the Gates of Death. Beſides, the memini ſeems 
idly brought in to make up the Verſe. 35 

xii. 3. — & ampullis ambitioſa tumet.] Orig. a bat =— 
eth proud things. I doubt if ampullis be a proper Word 
here; for by that is meant @ ſwelling or bombaſt kind of 
Stile. Hor. Projicit ampullas & ſe(quipedalia verba. And 


ampullatur in arte. 


Xvii. 9. Hic gaxas, jugulum per ſcelus ille petit.] I know 

nor what to make of gazas here. You interpret it divi- 
tias meas,” But gaze commonly ſignifies great Treaſures, 
ſuch as thoſe of Kings and Princes: Whereas David was 
at this Time in a very poor and low Condition. 
14. Arvaque diſciuctus ſulcat avita nepos.] This a looſe 
and, I think, not a very proper Way of expreſſing, They 
leave the reſt of their Subſtance to their Babes. There is 
nothing ſpoken of Erand- children, and far leſs that they 
ſhould prodigally waſte the Eſtates they ſacceeded to; for 
that is the Notion of the Phraſe diſciuctus nepos in Horace, 
from whom it is taken. 1 

xix. 1. Naminis inſcripti titulis ſunt ætheris axes, Et 
rerum domina regia picta manu.] I his but a looſe and af- 
fected Way of expreſſing, The Heavens declare the Glory 
of God, &c. Befides, it is not eaſy to conſtrue theſe Lines, 
eſpecially the laſt. Your Interpretation is, Arces æthereæ 
ſunt ſignatæ Dei titnlis, & regia cœli eſi picta manu rerum 
dominante. Whereas I would rather explain it, Cœli ma- 
china, ejuſque regia, que picta eſt manu rerum omnium do- 
minante, inſcriptos habent ſummi nuministitulus. But how 
much is this below the Gravity and Dignity of the Orig.? 
Buchanan incomparably better. | FED 
2. Lux lucem noctemꝗue premens nox altera.] This, 

| | © 3 ſtrictly 


( 36 ) 
ſtrialy ſpeaking, is not true: For one Day or Night does 
not cloſely or immediately follow another, which is the 
proper Meaning of the Word premo. Buchanan uſes it 
right, Dies tenebras & tenebræ diem Semper prementes; 
_ he himſelf, xxxii. 4. Sex premeret roſeum no revolu- 
za diem. 3 | 33 
XX. 4. Mollibus adſpiret Zephyris.] This a low Metaphor 
taken from Sailing, eſpecially as applied to a King, who, 
for ought appears, never ſet his Foot in a Ship. But, what- 
ever is in that, we are aſſured by the beſt Commentators, 
that this Pſalm was compoſed as a Prayer, to be ſaid or 
ſung by the People for good Succeſs to their King in ſome 
great * ad 5-5 probably that againſt the Anzmonzzes 
and Syrians, who came with great Numbers of Horſemen 
and == to fight with him. See ver. 7. TTY 
xxi. 8. Induet & manicas gens ſcelerata tuas.] Shall put 
on thy Fetters. This low and remote from the Text, 
which has only, Thy (i. e. God's) Right Hand ſtall find 
them out. Buchanan has properly expreſt it, Ta perazel- 
les comprehendes, tu manu Pœnas repoſces vindices, 
. terramque ſimu qui ſuſcipit orbis.] If orbis 
here is to be taken for the Unzverſe, the Phraſe ſeems not 
to be very proper; for that would import as if the Earth 
were not a Part of it. Beſides, it appears that Earth and 
World, terra and orbis terrarum, are here the ſame thing; 
for immediately it follows, He hath ſounded it upon the 
Seas, and eſtabliſbed ix upon the Floods; which is noways 
true of the Heavens or celeſtial Orbs. Buchanan right. 
2. flamineas fixit & inter aquas.] Rivers are not, 


nor can be meant here. | 

5. Et dabit electo cum grege recta ſequi.] I do not un- 
derſtand this, Aud he will grant him to follow right things 
with his choſen Flock. Orig. He ſhall recerve——Righte- 
onuſneſs from the God of his Salvation; where by Rrghteouſ- 
xeſs is plainly meant the Reward of Righteouſneſs : But re- 
a ſequi, or (as it is interpreted) ſequz jaſtitiam, is a quite 
different thing; for that can ſignity nothing elſe, but zo 40 


Ads of Righteouſneſs, which is laid he had done in ver. 
preced. ER | 


XXix. I, ——heroes.] Not a proper Word, I think, for, 


E 
Ze mighty, i. e. Princes and Rulers of the World. So Pſal. 
CV. 25 Illius heroes, for Moſes and Aaron; and cvi. 23. 
legifer heros for Moſes; and Pſal. xlv. 10. Heroina for the 
Queen or Bride. | 8 

2. pandite laudes.] Not proper, but I believe it is 
an Error of the Preſs in all the Copies, for pangite. 

4. Fulminis in morem.] Not like Thunder; for here 
Thunder itſelf is meant, which is called the Voice of the 
Lord, as appears by what follows. See Pazrick and 
Wells on this Plalm. 

XXX. 6. Cam freta ſulcarem ventis felicibus.] Here the 
Compariſon is changed from a Mountain or ſtrong Ca/tle 
upon it, (ſee zer. 7.) to a Ship at Sea. But of this Compa- 
riſon, which he dwells too much upon, ſee afterwards. 
xxxii. 1. cui ſcelerum næ vos Deus eluit.] Nævos 
ſcems too low a Word, and ill coupled with ſcelerum. 
And facta nefanda in the next Verſe ſeems too ſtrong, un- 
leſs to be applied to David's two great Sins of Adultery 
and Murder. | | . 

xxxiv. 4. Cor ubi diriguit.] This too ſtrong, as being 
uſed only for a ſudden Fright or Conſternation. Orig. He 
deliver'd me from all my bears. IE 29 

5. ——oebvizs uluis Excipiet.] This, beſides that the 
Senſe is miſtaken, is too flaunting an Expreſſion. There 
is nothing of Embraces in Orig. : | 
7. Agmants aligeri cingit cuſtodia juſtos.] This apminis 
aligeri taken from Virg. An. xii. 249. and by him ſpoke 
of Birdi: But I am not fond of our Author's applying it 
here and elſewhere to Angels. 

9. Flee * ſanda, Deo. ] Too low, and alſo 
too remote for, Fear the Lord, ye his Saints. 

XXXV. 4. Fabula fit.] Too low for, Let them be con- 
founded. He WD „ 

IO. — fortem Pu ſio 8 te duce, vinc it 2 
Puſio inops not a proper Phraſe for the poor and needy; an 
the * looſe and On 1 K / 

13. Et caput obſtipum——futt. ead flood awry, 
or hung to = Side. An odd Phraſe 25 I humbled my Soul. 
GC 3 XXIVi. . 
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* Vida is yet worſe, who calls our B. Saviour a Hero. 
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XxXVi. 1. Auctibus immenſis ſcelerum dum creſcere fi- 
bras Conſpicor, &c.] This an affected Metaphor, and not 
agreeable enough to Orig. The Tranſgreſſion of the Wicked 
faith within my Heart. This is ſpoke of one Perſon, pro- 

bably King Saul, whoſe wicked Purpoſes, tho” cloak'd 
and diſguited, David had diſcovered. Our Author ap- 
plies this to many or all wicked Perſons. Buchanan in- 
deed is ſo far right, that he applies it to one Perſon, but 
then he deſcribes that Perſon, as in Appearance ſuperſtiti- 
ouſly religious; which ſeems not to have been Saul's Char 
racter. | | 

xXxxvii. 3. Ille larem——conferet.] He will leſtou on thee 
an Houſe. Not expreſſive enough for, T hou ſhalt dwell iu 
the Land. Buchanan much better: Diuque terram ut 1n- 
colas Donabit. And, in the following Verſe, In hoc volu- 
pras unica, is much better than, | 
4. Arbiter ethereas tibi fit mellita voluptas.) Which is 
too flaunting for, Delight thyſelf in the Lord. | 
mediis in fluctibus unum Hunc ſpecta; portum 
quem petis ille dabit. This is his too much trequented 
Compariſon, but far removed from the Orig. Truſt in him, 
and he will bring it to paſs. Buchanan inc omparably bet» 
ter: Committe vitam, rem, decus Illius uni arbitrio, Is te 
fovebit jugiter, Votique reddet compotem. | 
21. eſt juſto ſemper aperta manus.] Beſides that this 
ſeems not grave enough, I ſuſpect it to be an Angliciſm 
OPEN-HANDED, the contrary to which is CLOSE-F1STED. 
23. Sternt iter juſto. | That is literally to pave the Way, 
or to make it eaſy and paſſable : But that is a different thing 
from directing one in the right Way, or ordering his Steps, 
as in Orig. 3 airigit Ejus Deus veſtigia. 
XxXxxViii. 16. Et procliuatus 1 premar.] This 
diſpleaſes me, becauſe proclinatus and prociduus ſignify 
the ſame thing, and the laſt hath too near an Affinity with 
ſucciduo in the very next Verſe. 8 
XXXIX. I. e forte Audeat efari lingua proter ua 
pefas.) This lingua proterva, and this effari nefas, ſeem 
too ſtrong, as it David was afraid leit his anuraly Tongue 
mould utter very ſinful or wicked Expreflions : Whereas 
his Fear was only, leſt, by the Calumnies and * 
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his Enemies, he might be provoked to uſe intemperate 


Language againſt them, or to ſpeak irreverently of God's 


Providence. Bachanan applies it to the firſt, which is 
certainly the principal Meaning: Mecum ipſe verbis abſti- 
nere ab aſperis Et jurgiis decreveram. 5 
xl. 12. Liquitur & nimiis mens ſuperata vadis.] I like 
nothing of this. 1/3, There is nothing of his being in Dan- 
ger of being ſwallowed up by Water in Orig. 2dly, I here 
is an Impropriety in neus ſuperata; for the Mind or Soul 
cannot be overcome or deſtroyed by Waters. Zaly, It is 
not proper to ſay, mens ſuperata vadis liquitur; for inelt- 
ng is not an Effect of Water. All that the Orig. has, is, 
y Heart faileth me. Buchanan right, ——animas ſtupet, 
Cararum innumeris obrutus eſtibas. 55 
xlv. 3. — hameris apta ſtellantibus enſem. ] Oxid has 
gemmis ſtellantibus; but whether that will juſtify Hhumeris 
ſtellantibus, for, Having your Shoulders ſparkling with Gems, 
or precious Stones reſembling Stars, I know not: But why 


apta humeris? The Sword, I am ſure, is commonly girded 


upon the Thigh or Side. Virg. Ocyus enſem Eripit a femore < 
And Laterique Argivum accommodat enſem: And ſo Orig. 
here, Gird thy Sword upon thy Thigh, Fohnſton had Bu- 
chanan, it ſeems, in his View, who has, age fortibus 
apta Enſem humeris; but both, I think, are wrong. 

_ *xlvii. 7. Hunc celebret quicquid mentis & oris habes.] 
So your Edition; but all the former Editions, as well as 
Mr. Lauder's, have habet: But in both, the Senſe is very 
awkward. For, according to the former, we muſt con- 
ſtrue it, quicquid mentis & oris tu babes, id hunc celebret, 
But it is very improper to call upon one Perſon, as it 
were, to praiſe God, after he had in the preceeding Verſe 
invited all the World to do ſo, Illius occaſus ſolium vene- 


retur & ortus; for ſo I think it ſhould be read, not veze- 


ratur, as in all the Copies. It ſeems no leſs an odd Way 
of ſpeaking to conſtrue the habet, in the latter Reading, 
(as we neceſſarily muſt, to make it Senſe) with occaſus 
and ortus, thus, Quicquid occaſus & ortus habet mentis & 
oris, id celebret hunc. To avoid both theſe Inconvenien- 
cies, I believe the true Reading is, or ought to be, Huuc 


 pelebret qui quid mentis * oris habet. But it is here fur. 
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ther worth obſerving, that mentis is all that we have to 
exprels ſinging Praiſes (as it is in Orig.) with Underſtaud- 
ing: Which Interpreters do not directly apply to the De- 
votion of the Heart, but to the Si in Voice or Hand of 
thoſe ſo employ d. Buchanan has juſtly taken it in this 
N Docti modorum dulcibus Hunc ferte in aſtra lau- 
dibus. | | | 
Klix. 4. Seria res agitur.] Not, in my Opinion, a pro- 
per Phraſe here; For that ſeems to inſinuate, as if he was 
afraid that what he was to ſpeak, might be taken for 
Things of a light or inconſiderable Nature. But that he 
had ſufficiently caution'd againſt in the Verſe preceed- 
ing, Quæ loquar arganos reſeraus ſapientia fontes Sugge- 
P 5 | 
13. Dida probat ſoboles improba pejor avis.] This pejor 
avis ſeems not very pertinently brought in here, there be- 
ing nothing for it in Orig. He has probably been led into 
it by that celebrated Paſſage in Horace, Ætas parentum 
Pejor avis, &c. | | 
20. — dam tangit vertice cœlum.] Seems too flaunt» 
ing and vague for, Man that is in Honour. Buchanan 
clear and full, Kectriæ honoris ni ſapientia Acceſſerit, &c. 
I. 9. — ect ante popello.] Popello (or plebecula, as you 
interpret it) is a Word of Contempt for the Mob, Rabble, 
or the low People; and therefore not proper here, ſince 
he higheſt, as well as the loweſt of the People, were 
* to offer and to partake of theſe Sacrifices. Ac- 
cordingly the Addreſs is to the whole People of Jſrael, 
Lac idæ advertite mentes. pts a 
li. 18. —Solyme memori mania conde manu.] This 
memor: manu I know not what good for, unleſs to fill 
pp the Verſe, | | 
lv. 13. ——vite deliciumque meg.) This too much for 
wine Acquaintance, Or intimate Friend, 
- Iviii. 1. Purpurei proceres.] I do not like the Phraſe 
for, O ye Congregation, tho? taken for, O ye Princes and 
Ralers met togetheri n Council. Bachanau much better, 
Qui jura celſo de ſolio datis. | oy 
 lix, 1. —populum rebellem Protere.] Every Word here 
improper, I. Populum: For by comparing the * 
* | f | dis 
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this Pſalm with 1 Sam. xix. 11. it appears that it refers 
not to a great Multitude, but to a few Officers that were 
ſent by Saul to watch the Houſe: where David was, and 
to kill him. 2. Rebellem: Theſe Officers: were in no 
ſenſe Rebels, (unleſs, as every Sinner is, againſt God ;) 
for what they did, tho“ wicked, was in Obedience to 
their lawful Sovereign. 3. Protere; For David is pray- 
ing, not that they might be deſtroy d; but that he might 
be deliver'd from them. Buchanan here perfectly right, 
Ix. 2. — ftringe quod iutus hiat.] Looſe, I think, and 
improper for, Heal the Breaches thereof. | 
- Ixiit. 9. Hoſtica gens ima ſorpta dehiſcet hamo.] I do 


not underſtand what is meant by gens dehi ſcet, or (which 
is the ſame) Hhomines dehiſcent. The Interpreter renders 


it interibit, which is far from the Signification of that 
Word. Humus dehiſcit, terra dehiſcit, unaa dehiſcit, na» 
viginm dehiſcit, and the like, I have read, but Homines de- 
hiſcunt, I never read: And if I did, the Meaning can 


hardly be other, but that the Parts of them, or their 


Members did cleave aſunder, or were ſeparated from one 
another; which there is no Occaſion here to ſuppoſe. 
What hindred our Author to have ſaid, ſorpta per- 
ibit humo, unleſs a very odd Affectation ? To ſay that 
gens dehiſcet ſorpta huzao, is put for humus debiſcens ſorbe. 
bit gentem, &c. is ſuch an Hypallage, as I know no Ex- 
ample of. 27. 
IXV. 5. Quiſquis & extremum trans mare tecta colit.] 
Who are they that have their Habitations beyond the «= 
zermoſt Sea or Ocean? It is generally ſuppoſed that the 
Sea or Ocean ſurrounds the Earth. Circamflans humor 
ultima poſſedit, ſays Ovid. If fo, there can be no Earth 
beyond it, and conſequently no dwelling Place. Orig. 


has only, them that are afur off upon the Sea, i, e. them 


that live in the Iſlands of the Sea, as Drs. Hammond and 
Patrick interpret it, or (which I think as proper) ben 
that traffick or ſail upon it. Buchanan here is incompa · 
rably elegant, as well as juſt; uium terre Deus ultimo - 


rum Spes, & extremas maris ambientis Gurgite terras, i. e. 


Who art the Hope (Orig. Confidence) of Land and Sea, 
metonymically, for the Iubabitants of the one, and YVoyes 
Seri 
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| gers on the other; where, by the by, he makes the Sea 
| to encompals the Land. 
| Ixix. 20. — ſeæcentis lacerarunt pectora curis.] Sex» 
centis ſeems not grave enough for innameris. 
31. vitulus quam corniger aras Ante cadens bifido 
dum pede pulſat humum. ] I do not think pulſat human, 
proper; for that generally ſignifies ro dauce: Which can- 
not well be applied to a Calf, which when ſacrificed is 
&ruck down at once, or bound before he is killed. 
36. ſerique nepotes Qui pone ſequuntur avos. | 
The ſer: and the poxe ſeem here ill coupled together; the 
one ſignifying at a great, and the other at a ſmall Di- 
Rance of Time. Buchanan clear, Que placida teneat ſe- 
ries in pace nepotum. | | 
Ixx. 3. me qui petulante cachinno Excipit.] This 
is an affected way of ſpeaking, taken from that of Perſius, 
22 fectam? ſed ſum petulanti ſplene cachiuno: Tho' ca- 
chinng in this laſt is a Nominative; in the other an Abla- 
tive. 
Ixxiii. x. Q#am favet Tſacidis, &c.] I do by no means 
think it proper to begin this Pſalm with an Exclamation 
or Admiration of the Divine Goodneſs : The Deſign of 
it being to ſhew, that notwithſtanding that bad Men fre- 
quently enjoy more Proſperity in this World than the 
good and pious; yet theſe, in the End, ſhall be rendred 
more happy than they, and ſhall have no Reaſon to com- 
plain of the ſeemingly unequal Diſtributions of Provi- 
dence. I own likewiſe that Buchanan's long Introducti- 
on to this Pſalm does not altogether pleaſe me, as having 
too 3 an Affinity to Horace's Si fractus illabatur or- 
1 5 bis, C. 
1 Ixxiv. 8. dicebant, perdite, flammæ.] An odd A- by 
poſtrophe, O vos flamme perdite: Much like the pojtica 1 


ſanna, Pſ. i 


Ixxviii. 36. - verba byſſina.) Fine faxen Words, for 
Nattering Words. I do not like the Phraſe, nor know I 
any that uſe it. | | 
54. Et juga celefti ſub juga miſſa manu.) Fuga miſſa 
- Fab juga, where the Words are taken in a different Senſe, 
is to me à very improper way of ſpeaking. You was 
| | AIenſible 
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ſenſible of this, and therefore, by what Authority I know 
not, have changed it into Calminague etheria ſ. j. m. m, 


But even that is what I am hardly pleas'd with: For 1 
do not remember where calmina is uſed for the Tops of 


Hills, unleſs montium be added. 


Ixxviii. 68. ——divint captus amore loci. | What means 
divini here? Was the Place divine, till God, by his ſpe- 
cial Reſidence in it, made it ſo. | 

70. —hirſutos lanigeroſque greges.] Hirſutos, ſays the 
Annotator, is meant of the Goats, and lanigeros of the 
Sheep. There is nothing of Goats in Orig. nor do I think 
they ſhould be mentioned here. | 

72. —prudentia faſces Et ſolii candor cinxit utrumque 


latus.] An affected way of ſpeaking for, He fed them ac- 
cording to the Integrity of his Heart, and guided them by the 
Skilfulneſs of bis Hands, i. e. He ruled them with Fuſtice 


and Prudence, or, as Buchanan has it, Studio caraque 


fideli. J have taken Notice of faſces under another Head. 


Ixxix. 7. Segregis populi,] And Pi. IXxxix. 19. Segrege 
populo.] And cxi. 4. Sequeſtrati cbori.] And Ixv. 4. Se- 
gueſtratos.] I think none of theſe proper Phraſes for God's 


felect or peculiar People. Buchanan, in the firſt of theſe, 


has Semen piorum. In the ſecond, Media de plebe, [Orig. 
out of the People,] In the third, there is nothing in Orig. 
of peculiar People; but only that He hath made his won- 
derful Works to be remembred, viz. by our Forefathers ; 
and ſo Buchanan, ſtupuere parentes, and miranda natis. 
And in the fourth, Qzos legis, lectos facies amicos. 

Ixxxi. 7, ——ingenizum populi moreſque probavi.] Probo, 
for ought I know, ſignifies always, either zo prove a thing 
to be true; or to approve a thing upon Tryal or Experiment. 
But here it is otherwiſe : For God indeed did zry their 


Manners at Meribabh; but, by what follows, it appears 


that they were far from being ſuch as he could approve 
of *. | | 


I'bid. Cam Meribe querul:s ora rigavit aquis.] I know 


not what this means. You interprete it: Cam humecta: 
. 1 0 vit 
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I know that in the Valgate, and ſome other Latin Verſions, it i 
rendred probavi te. But I much doubt, if probare ingenium, ot mores alis 
$8195, (imply, for to try them, is Lating OR. FP 


pit [ popa las ſc. ] ora ſua querulis aguis Meribæ. But what 
is that? They were not the Waters of Mer:ibah or of Strife, 
that murmured; but the People, for want of Water. 1 
wonder that the Annotator (who is at ſo much Pains to 
int out the figurative Words and Phraſes of his Author) 
has not taken Notice of this, which is indeed what they 
call an Hypallage, but to me a very ſtrange, and, for ought 
I know, an unprecedented one. Scelerata haſta, and in- 
Jeſta arma, and the like, are uſed by the Poets, for haſta 
 bominis ſceleſti, and arma infeſtorum hoſizum: But aguæ 
Fuerulæ, for aque querulorum, or hominum de inopia aquæ 
conguerentiam, is to me without Example. 5 
8. -iurato nec mibi deme fidem.] Way jarato? There 
is nothing of an Oath in Orig. „ 
Ixxxii. 3. Legibus armentar tenues.] This ſeems a little 
affected, for legibus defendantur; and ſeems to be bor- 
rowed from that affected Chiaſmus (as they call it) of 
the Emperor Juſtinian, in the Prom. of his Inſtitutions, 
Imperatoriam majeſtatem non ſolum armis decoratam, ſed 
etiam legibus oportet eſſe armatam, | 
5. in priſcum ſponte relapſa chaos. ] This ſponte im- 
proper, and the whole exaggerated. . | 
_ lxxxiii. 2. ——eriſtis commus aſtra ferit.] Orig. They 
Hie up the Head, Buchanan, cri/tas erigunt; which Job- 
tom has too much exaggerated. Beſides, the comms is 
quite ſuperfluous. | 
3. —atque pios ſola caligine tutos Opprimat.] Orig. 
againſt thy hidden ones. It ſeems looſe and not proper to 
call them ſolã caligine tuti. MT 
9. — ſubito transfixus Siſera ferro.] Who reads this, 
without conſulting the Hiſtory, would imagine that Si- 
ſera was ſuddenly thruſt through with a Sword; whereas 
was kill'd, by having his Temples transfix'd with a 
Nail, The Interpreter has not adyerted to this, who ex- 
pounds it, confoſſus improviſo gladio. 5 ol 
Ixxxiv. 1. O quibas imperits me tua templa trabunt.] 
An odd Expreſſion, trahunt imperiis; and it is a little 
forced in the Interpretation, to render imperiis by viri- 
bus. There ſeems likewiſe to be two Improprieties in 


the Word templa. 1/7, That it is in the Plural; whereas 
5 God's 


. C88 
God's Temple 3 (which muſt here be meant) 
was but one. 24ly, If this Pſalm was compoſed in King 
David's Time, as is thought by ſome, the Temple was 
not then built. In Orig. it is called Tabernacle, becauſe 
the 1ſraelitiſh Tabernacle conſiſted of ſeveral Parts, 
which, in a certain Senſe, were ſo many different Tents 
or ſmaller Tabernacles. Dr, Patrick ſuppoſes the Pſalm 
to be written in the Time of Hezekiah, when Sennac berib's 
Army had block'd up the Way to. Jeraſalem, and to the 
Service of the Temple. According to which, Bachauat 
is right, who has only limina rempli, SAY 
10. Aurea purpurei ſibi ſervent atria Reges.] This ſeems 
too high a Flight, for The Tents of Wickedneſs, 
Ixxxv. 2. Agminis electi tua quondam gratia nævos Te- 
kit. ] I like neither agminis, nor quondam, nor nevos, 
Orig. Thou haſt forgiven the Iniquity of thy People. 
1. Agmen is not a proper Word, when a whole Nation, 
Men, Women and Children, are underſtood. 2. 8 
dam, not fit; for that properly ſignifies ſome indefinite 
Time paſt: Whereas here is to be underſtood a Thing 
juſt now done. And 3. Nevos is too ſoft a Word, for 
groſs Iniquities, eſpecially Idolatry: Which ſome think 
is principally meant here. | See above, Pſ. xxxii. 1. xxxix. 
$. 1xxix. 9. and after, Pf. ciii. 3.] Bachanan has one of 
theſe Faults, viz. the quondam; which, for the Reaſon 
* I cannot approveee. <A 
IxxXXVi.'7. Aure Deus facili tu mea verba leges.] I do 
not think /eges aure proper, eſpecially as he ſeems to have 
borrowed the laſt Part of the Verſe from Ovid. Her. 
Xviii. 4. Invitis oculis bec mea verba leges, where the 
Phraſe is uſed in the common Acceptation of the Words. 
The Interpreter was aware of this, and therefore takes 
the Verb /eges in another Senſe, rendring it, by excipies, 
Thou ſhalt gather or pick up. But tho? /ego primarily ſi- 
gnifies zo gather ; yet, as it is here coupled with aure, I 
am not fond of the Phraſe. | 8 HINA 5g 


Ixxxviii. 14. —— animam mediis cur linquis in andis? 
Not very proper; for the Soul cannot be affected with 
Water. Orig. Why caſteſt thou off my Soul? Buchanan 
right. ——azime auxilium cur ſubtrabis ægræ. pn 
«Lg 101d. 
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Ibid. Car tua jactatæ ſubtrahis ord rati?] This the 
Compariſon too much harped upon; but the more im- 


proper here, that this Pſalm was compoſed by Heman 


the Ezrah:ze, upon the Occaſion (as is thought) of his 


being thrown into a Dungeon in the Time of the Baby- 


doniſh Captivity. Buchanan uſes this Compariſon, Ver. 8. 
Quos portum affitte ſpes erateſſe rati,outI'm not fond of it. 
IxxXix. 5. populi quos tuus urit amor. ] I ſhall not men- 


tion that the beſt Interpreters apply all this to the Angels 


or Heavenly Inhabitants. But what fignifies tuus amor 
urit, or, as it is explain'd by the Annotator, zuus amor ac- 
cenart? That properly ſignifies he Love that God bears to 
his People; whereas here is meant, he Love that his 
Saints had to him. He ſhould therefore have ſaid, amor 
tui; amor tuus, in that Senſe, being very unuſual. 
6. ——parpareogrege.] For Kings and Princes. I do 
not love grege; for it would ſound harſhly in Eugliſp, 
The Flock or Herd (or even Company or Band) of Kings 
or Princes. They are not mentioned here with Con- 
tempt, (as that Word ſeems to import) but only it is ſaid, 
that they are not to be compared to the Lord. Beſides, it is 
thought that by he Sons of the Mighty, (as our Tranſlation 
has it) are to be underitood the Angels, and not Kings. 
Orig. is literally, in filiis Deorum. So Vatablus, Ham- 
mond, Patrick and Wells expound the Place. 5 
16. ——ſarget humo.] Somewhat too low, for all be 


exalted. V. irgil's tollere humo, and Horace's ſpernit hu- 


mum, Will hardly juſtify it; for the Words following in 
theſe Authors raiſe the: Idea higher. | 

. 19. Donavi Solymis præſtanti corpore regem. | Preſtan- 
ti corpore, a low Commendation for a King. Orig. one 
that is mighty. The Expreſſion would have much better 


agreed to King Saul than to King David. 


27. Sceptrigerique ducem 8 ue chori.] Orig. 
Higher than the Kings of the Earth. Not that he was to 
be Captain and Protector of all Kings. Buchanan clear. 

FO. — ludibria.] Procerum not a right 
Word for the mighty People; or, as Dr. Patrick explains 


it, The Keproaches of many and mighty Nations: Which 


takes in many more than the Proceres, or great _ 
3 - * 4 | | ; u- 


Strength that his 


Fay. 


' Buchanan more judicious, who calls them, impia tarbaz 
tarba profana; and Verſe following, innumeræ gentes. 


xc. 10. ——ferimar rapidis æmula turba Notts.) This 
the too much affected Alluſion to the Winds, and too 
looſe (it would ſeem) here, We are carried away. as 4 
Company reſembling the rapid South Winds. 
AXcii. 10. Vinciet & ſerto multicolore comas.] How re- 
mote is this from, My Horn ſpalt thou exalt like the Horn 
of an Unicorn. By which is chiefly meant, that he ſhould 
be formidable to his Enemies. Buchanan comes pretty 
near it, crudo vigentem robore : It ariſing from one's 

| AE 6 are afraid of him. | 

xciv. IF. ——armatus legibus equis.] See above 
1 | 2 | 

XCix. 6. ——bleſus Moſes.] I do not think bleſws a 
proper Epithet here to Moſes. It ſeems diſparaging to 
that great Prophet, to ſay, Stammering Moles pray d to 
God. 


ci. 2, ————poſthac tua juſſa faceſſam.] Poſthac ſeems 
improper here: For that implies that formerly he. had 
done otherwiſe; for which there is no Ground. 
4. Meque finiſtrorum nulla libido trabet.] Siniſtrorum 
without a Subſtantive, is not, in my Opinion, a juſt Word 
for froward Perſons. | | 
Ciii. 4. Ille tuas animat cineres.] This ſtretched be- 
yond Bounds. Orig. Redeemeth thy Life from Deſtru- 
ion, i. e. bath ſaved thee from Death. So redjviva per- 
pete lauru tempora cingit. And Ver. 5. mille deliciis, all 
overſtrain'd. | 
cv. 12. —memini.] This memini is not only ſuper- 
fluous, but very improper: For how could David, (who 


was certainly the Author of the firſt 15 Verſes, if not of 


the whole of this Pſalm: See 1 Chron. xvi. 8, &c.) I ſay, 
how could David remember what happened many hun- 
dreds of Years before he was ay : f a 
13. Nec mora, nec requies; pypalts hen preda profants 
cel; in exiliam nec . l Fair 1 = pleab d with 
none of this. 1. Nec mora, nec requies, ſeems a puerile 
Imitation (and improperly applied) of thoſe Words of 
Virg. Geo. iii. 110. and Eu. v. 458. ſpeaking 1 the 
| FR Keen 
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| n 
Keeneſs of the Contenders for Victory: To which this 
bears no Reſemblance. 2. It is not true, that they, i. e. 
Abraham, Iſaac and Jacob, (for of them he is ſpeaking) 
did ever become a Prey to any King or People. Orig. 
has only, They went from one Nation to another. 3. The 
acta in exilium ſeems too ſtrong, tho* it may in ſome 
meaſure be allowed, if taken in the Senſe of that of V irg. 
En. iii. 4. Diverſa exilia, & diverſas querere terras Au- 

riis agimur Divim;' in which Senſe Buchanan uſes the 
'ord eu here: Regna quanqguam & nationes exul er- 
raus verterer. = wy „ | 
cvi. 7. Hos latuit, &c.] Too much; for they could not 
well be ignorant of what is ſo often inculcated in the 
Books of Moſes, and the Paſſover was deſign'd a conſtant 
Memorial of. Orig. has indeed, under ſtosd not; but that 
means no more, but that they did not duly conſider it, or, 
as Buchanan words it, Nec tua Oftenta graviter ponde- 
FR _ Wes | 3 
cvii. 8. O precor, &c.] This, which is repeated, ver. 
15, 21, and 31. ſeems not very proper; for tho' the Eugl. 
Tranſlation begins with 05 Kor which there is nothing 
in Orig.) yet it ſeems rather an Exhortation than a Prayer. 
I therefore prefer Buchanan, who has, Ergo canant, &c. 
in which he has imitated the Vulgate and Pagninns's Ver- 
fion, Celebrent ergo, &c. | 
IO. ——lethi caligine merſos. { This ſeems too much for 
14. ——=lethitencbris.” the Shadow of Death; for 


. oy i RF 
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8 | 
* In Mr. Benſon's Edition it is hoc latuit, on which the Annotator has 

this odd Remark, LATET eft inter verba que vocant imperſonalia, quo- 

modo etiam apud Virgilium, Nec latuere doli fratrem Junonis & iræ. Re- 
Tertur hoc ad totam ſententi am; quaſi dixerit, Hoc negotium, quæ ſcix. 
Rector cœli, c. In which, by a ſtrange Oſcitancy, he applies to this 
Reading of his, what was only applicable to the true one, hos latuit, 
where the Verb indeed feems to be taken imperſonally z whereas if we read 
It hoc latwit, the Nominative hoc is plainly expreſs'd, as are the doli and 
ire before the latuere in Virgil. But, to paſs this, and come to the Au- 
thor himſelf, the Conſtruction is very unuſual; whether we read hos or 
hoc latuit. In the former, latuit. is put for latuere, for, ua Rector cœli 
praſtitit follows, not quod. In the latter it is yet worſe, Hoc (negotium 

ei.) que Recłor cœli praſtitit. I know. Grammarians account for ſuch 
Ways of ſpeaking, by ſupplying negotium ox negotia, as they have Occaſion, 


. 
that ſeems to imply real Death. But the other, in the Scri- 


or Danger, and here is taken for being confined to a dark 
Priſon. Buchanan right: Carceris in tenebris & c.eca no- 


de jacebant. And ——mortiſque timorem Reppulit, & tetris 


pabidos eduxit ab umbris. 


Cvii. 22. Quas decet, huic libet, curvato poplite grates.] 


An odd Phrale, libet grates, and no leſs odd your Inter- 


pretation, ſacrificet gratias, when you might have faid - 


ferat. We ſay by a Hebraiſm, Let them ſacrifice the Sa- 
crifices of Thankſgiving. Vulg. Sacrificent ſacrificium lau- 
dis: But I am pretty poſitive that no good Author would 
Tay, libet or ſacrificet laudem or gratiar. Buchanan juſt 
and elegant, Et meritis cumulent memores altaria donis, 
Er grata acceptam teſtentur voce ſalutem. In Compariſon 
of this laſt Line, how flaunting is that of Fohnſton, Et ca- 
nat ætherei clara tropea patris. et. 

38. —gregibus petulcis. Dl think both theſe 
; Vixque ſuas numeret ---- oves. J a little affected. 
Bachanan grave and judicious, proventibus auget 
Afſtduts pecorum fetus. | Per | 
Six. 11. hoſtis Bellipotens.] Orig. The Stranger, 
Pagninus and the Vulgate, Alieni. Whether by Stranger 
is meant the fame Perſon with the Extortioner or Fenera- 
tor in the former Part of the Verſe (as Dr. Patrick) or a- 


nother Perſon (as Dr. Wells ſuppoſes) it ſeems certain 


that nothing more is intended, but one (or more) that 
wete no Relations, or Neighbours of his, though of the 
ſame Country; and not a foreign Enemy, in a hoſtile man- 
ner, as bell;potens at leaſt implies. Buchanan much bet- 
ter, Ignotus heres." | | | | 
16. Sit potior voti pars, precor, ipſe ſui.] An odd and 
affected Phraſe for, So let it [ curling ] come anto him. He 


ſeems to have borrowed it from that of Ovid, Pont. iii. 


2. 25. Pars eſtis pauci potior, but has ill applied it here. 
Cxii. 2. Pandet & in plac ido candida vela ſalo. This the 
too much frequented Conpariſon, and very looſe and af- 
fected for, The Generation of the upright ſhall be bleſſed. 
Buchanan cloſe and grave, Prolem piorum numinis beni- 
guitas Largd beabit — The preceeding Part 1 = 
Cos oe; 8 Ver 
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pture Phraſe, ſignifies only ſome great Troable, Diſtreſs, 
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Verſe, Sceptra geret ſoboles, &c. I have taken notice of as. 
improper elſewhere, p. 18,  :' © © 
_ 10. Earis Sentiet iratis vota N This much 
2 a Piece With the former, and very looſe, for, The De- 
re of the icſed ſhall periſh. Buchanan more cloſe: Do- 
minus malorum vota ridet irriſna. 
Cxiv. 6. ut hirti Dux gregis, hirſutæ matris & a- 
gua comes. ] Hirti gregis and hirſutæ matris: This Epithet 
does not, I think, properly belong to Sheep, but to Goars, 
whoſe Hair is rozgh and ſhaggy. Buchanan right. See 
W IE: | 
cxv. 1. — Ne nos titulis illuſtribus orna.] Too flaunt- 
ing for, Not unto us give the Glory. Buchanan here grave 
and copious. | 3 
cCxvii. 2. ——geminns deſpicit orbis ape æ.] Here I ſup- 
poſe are meant the two Poles of the World: But the Word 
deſpicit is improperly, in my Opinion, applied to one of 
them: For the Antients had no Notion of the Anti podes. 
This appears from that of Virgil, Geo. I. 242. Hic vertex 
nobis ſemper ſublimis, at illum Sub pedibus Styx atra videt, 
Maneſque profundi. So that if the South Pole was ſub pe- 
2 of the infernal Inhabitants, it could not deſpicere or 
vok down upon them. Nay, for this Reaſon it is, that 
Johnſton himſelf, Pſal. Ixxxix. 12. calls the North Pole 
W * ſublimis Arctos, and the South Pole bamilis axis. 90 
| cxviii. 3. Dicat Aron vates & ſacri ſunguinis auctor. ] 
Orig. Let the Houſe of Aaron now ſay. By which is to be 
\ underſtood the Prieſts deſcended ot Aaron, and not Aaron 
It himſelf, who was dead many hundreds of Years before. 
YZ Tis true, that in ver. preeced. it is ſaid, Let Iſrael now ſay, 
for the Children or Poſterity of Jrael; but I doubt if that 
will juſtify this: For the Word Iſrael is very frequently 
in Scripture uſed for the whole People of God, deſcend- 
ed of 22 or Iſrael: But I no where find, that Aaron is 
EF uſed for the Hoxſe or Progeny of Aaron. Buchanan is 
more exact, who uſes for the one Soboles Jacobi, and for 
the other Arouis numeroſa propag o. 3 
26. gui miſſus ab ethere ſummo Fert ſecum Da- 
mini juſſa ſacrata ſui.] All this, eſpecially the laſt Part, 
very remote from, Bleſſed be he that cometh in the Name 


＋ 


— 
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of the Lord, i. e. Bleſſed be the King, who is ſet over us by 
Divine Appointment. | 


ckix. 16. nua Hee meam fulcit Cynoſura em. 
Not to mention the too frequent Uſe * this Mer — | 
it ſeems a very looſe and improper. Paraphraſe of, will 
baue a Keſpe& unto thy Ways. Beſides, the Cynaſura 
ſounds but oddly in the Mouth of an Iſraelite. Buchanan 
perfectly agreeable to the Text: Ma cogitem, illa ſecter, 
la mirer unicè. | 5 
30. Per fluctus Helicen hanc ſequar unicam. ] This is of 
a piece with the former, and pretty remote from, Thy 
Fudgments have I laid before me. | 
112. Dum a velantur cute.] A flaunting and af- 


fected Expreſſion for, Even unto the End, i. e. of my Liſe. 


117. ——paſſibus equis Te ſequar.] This paſſibus equis 
borrowed 7 Virgil, ems l applied 58 as it ok 
ſignify that the Pſalmiſt paid a moſt perfect Obedience to 
the Laws of God, or was as righteous as God himſelf; 
which is infinitely far from being true of any meer Man, 
Fob having repreſented that the Heavens are not pure in the 


Sight of God, and that he chargeth even the very Angels 
with Folly. 


136. ———lacrymarum obruor oceano.] The ſtrong Hy- 


perbole in the Orig. Rivers of Water run down mine Eyes, 
is carried beyond all Bounds. Buchanan juſt, —flaunt 


mihi more rivi lacrymæ. 


157. Me licet cingant tumide procellæ.] This the 


much frequented Metaphor, but not, enough proper for, 
Many are my Perſecutors. Buchanan cloſe, Me prementum 
multitudo, &c. 


xx. 5. Car Nomadas inter deſerta mapalia ſector? In- 


ter inhumanos car ego vivo Getas. | None of theſe People 
known to the Iſraelites, far leſs dwelt among by K. Da- 


vid, unleſs by the laſt is meant the Gitrites, a People of 
Cath. But I am ſure that by Gez.e.in Ovid, from whom 


he has borrowed. this Pentameter, Hou I. 5. 66. Inter 
inhumanos. eſſe Poeta Getas. And iii. 5. 28. Inter inbhuma- 
20s maluit eſſe Getas, And iv. 13. 22. Inter inhumanos no- 
men habere Getas.] is meant a fierce People in Thrace, 
and ſo the Annotator deſcribes them; who alſo makes the 


2 Noma- 


Gd EL 
Nomades a People of Scyrbia Europæa, (where by the b 
K. David never was) whereas Virgil, whom you boa 
of Dr. Foh»ſt.u's having ſo much imitated, makes them 
a People of Mauritania, n. iv. 320. and 535. and de- 
ſcribes their mapalia mentioned here, Geo. iii. 340. Bu- 
chauan tis true has mapalia, which is a general Word, 
and will likewiſe agree to the wild Arabs, which moſt 
Interpreters think is here ſignified by the Tents of Kedar 
in the Text: He has therefore rendred it, Latrones inter 
atque inhoſ pita Gentis feræ mapatia. | 
.. cxxii. 5. Davidis——ſolinm quod prefidet orbi. ] This 
not true, aud therefore improper, unlefs applied to Jeſus 
Chriſt, for which there was no Occaſion here. Buchanan 


a little looſe in this Place. eee a 
- * EXXiv. 6, ——corvos qui ludit hiantes. The firſt of 
ibid. ——predam non ſinit eſſe lupis. 5 theſe, taken 
from Horace, too light; and both the corvi and the lupi 
7 very proper for cruel and rapacious Men. Buchanan 
„ „„ . | 
| in 5. Damgqae trahes luces, Solymam floreſcere—— 
rernes.] It zrahere lucem be taken in the ſame Senſe with 
trabere vitam in Virg. En. ii. 96. it will not be proper 
here, where Foy and Satisfaction is intended; not, as there, 
Miſery and Anxiety. I doubt much if it would be Latin 
to fay, zrahere vitam, Or luces, in gaudio, voluptate, or 
the like. Buchanan is clear and plain, Donec vita manebit. 
ult. Auctibus immodicis ſpectabis ſurgere prolem.] This 
z mmodicis is beyond all Bounds. Beſides, the Pſalmiſt's 
Meaning is not direQtv, Thox ſhalt have a numerous Off- 
ſpring, (though immodicis auctibus is too much even tor 
that) but, Thou ſhalt exjoy a long and proſperous Life, io 
as zo ſee thy Childrens Children. 2 right, Prolis 
adſpicies tuæ Longa ſtirpe propaginem. | . 
Cxxxi. I, ——criſtas attollo comantes.] Too flaunting 
and looſe a Phraſe for, My Heart is not haughiy. 
cCxxxV. 5. Non ignota loquor.] i. e. I ſpeak the things 
that are well knuwn to others, as well as myſelf: Whereas 
the Orig. is only, I kzow, i. e. I have a due Senſe upon my 
Mind, that the God, under whoſe Government we are, 1s 
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(53) | 
er auſcendently greater than all other Beings, though called 
by that Name. See Patrick, E 
© 7, —evocat auras,] It is ſo in Mr. Benſon's, Lawder's, 
and (I believe) all the other Editions: But I think Fohn- 
ſton has writ it Euros, which in my Opinion is much bet- 
ter than axras, that appearing too low for ſtrong and vi- 
olent Winds, which the Commentators think are here 
ſignified. This ſeems to be confirmed by the Hiberni No- 
ri in the following Line. eee e Cooke 
10. Mille ſimul ferro domiti periere tyranni.] 1 like nei- 
ther the mille, nor the ſimul. The firſt is an exorbitant 
Number, though we ſhould, as in next Verſe, take in all 
the Kings of Canaan. The ſecond is not true, for it took 
up a conſiderable Time to conquer theſe Kings. Bacha- 
nan juſt to Orig. OY | 5 
16. —pelagi ſurdior auris aqud.] Too flaunting. Bu- 
ehanan plain and grave, ur das ſonus advolat aures. 
cxxxvii. 1. fu. Babylonis ad undat.] I do not 
like fuſi; for that ſignifies rather Jying or lolling at Eaſe, 
than /zzzing, (which is the Word in the Text) in a mouru- 
ful and down-caſt Poſture... And if the Word ſhall:be ta- 
ken as applied to a routed and flying Army, that will as 
little anſwet to Sitting or Reſt, We 8 8 
„einn 20, in te genuinum ſtringit.] This, bor- 
rowed from Perſius s Genuinum fregi in illis, ſeems looſe 
and improper. p OE ET 5 
22. ——o0di cane pejus & angue,] This, taken from Ho- 
race, is too flaunting, and not grave enough. 


» 
, 


Cxl. 3. ———Lzbycrs vipera zeta rubis.] K. David was 


little, and probably not at all, acquainted with the Vi- 


- cxli. 6. Verba mibi diſcent plena fuiſefavis.] i. e. They 
hall learn that my Wards were full of Honey Combs,” This 


pers of Libya. Buchanan right, by keeping in general. 


very affected for, They ſhall bear my Words, for they are 


terpreters expound the Place. 55.1 ; 


« 9 0 . 


.« Cxlii. 7. Divitiiſque tuis lautitiiſque fruar.] This a little 


7 


affected for, Thox ſhalt deal bountifully with me. 
..._ .Cxllli. 4. — nec in 1 pectus erat.] So tlie 
dition, I know not by Vo 

1 * — us 


former Copies; but in your F 
„ . 
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6. 
Authority, it is changed into, —pecłore robur erat; tho? 
in my Opinion it was fully as well before. Orig. My 
Heart within me is deſolate, i. e. literally, My Heart with- 
in me is no Heart; or, as Dr. Patrick expteſſes it, J am 
ready to ſwoon away in this great Perplexity. Thus we 
ſay of one in great Trouble, that he if heartleſs, or has 
loſt his Heart; and, in like manner, that one is diſpirited, 
i. e. mightily deje ted: Which I think, in a poetical Way, 
may be ſtrongly and pathetically expreſt, Nec i toto pe- 
tore pectus erat; the ſame Way as in that of Martial, de 
Spec. vii. 6. Inque omni nuſquam corpore corpus erat; and 

Pig. vii. 61. 2. Ingue ſuo nullum limine limen erat: Which 
probably have given a Hint to our Author for this witty 
Turn of Thought. 5 
cxliv. 1. mea temperat arma. ] Interp. Moderatur 
mea arma. But neither of theſe, in my Opinion, come up 
to Orig. Who teacheſt my Hands to War, i. e. Gives me 
Strength ana Skill to handle Arms, Temperare orbem, ra- 
tei, equor, &c. are uſed in a different Senſe. Bachanan 
here perfectly right. 3 

4. —etas futilis umbræ More vage levibus tranſuolat 
acta rotis.] I do not admire futilis here, and in ſeveral Pla- 
ces elſewhere; and far leſs ætas acta rotis: And if that be 
more vage umbræ, then, to keep up the Similitude, $ha- 
dots muſt be driven with CHariot-wbeelt too. Neither 
of which do I think proper. es 

10. Jure patrocimi tu regum ſceptra gubernas.] Orig. 
de is be that giveth Salvation to Kings, I know not what 
jure patrocin: | by the Right of Patronſhip| here is good 
* for, unleſs, it be to ſignify, that God has a ſpecial Right 
to 8 Kings, as if he had not the ſame Right to govern 
all his, Creatures, I own that Al mighty God is, as ex- 
preſt in the Liturgy, e only Ruler of Princes; and that he 
does in a particular Manner take good Kings under his 
Care and Protection, though oftimes (for wiſe Ends) he 
perm its wicked Men to prevail againſt them: But that is 
not the Meaning of the P ſalmiſt in this Place; but only, 
that ever the moſt powerful Kings owe their Safety aud Vi- 
ctkories to God, and not merely to their awn Conduct, Valour 
guad great Armies, Buc bana rigng t. 
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be under the Earth. 


| 8 | : 
exlvüi, 1. —cel 45 a 1. tenes.] Juga cul: for. 
in the Heights, i. e. Ne celeſtial Powers, that live in the 
Regions above. But why in the ſing. Number, when here 
all the holy Angels are meant? This, and what follows, 
ſeems a little affected, Bucbanan much more grave and 
judicious. „ e hoo 
2. —rutilaus ſiue corpore cœtus.] Seems a little too far 
„% ᷑ -P » ůĩ ͤ ů 8 
7. ——ellare ſub ima Trux draco.] This | tellure ſub 1. 
ma is, firſt, an Addition to the Text; for all Deeps in it 
are expreſt by the Words following, 7 maris quic- 
quid & unda tegit. Again, as the Words ſeem to be bor- 
rowed from that of Virg. An. vi. 459. Si qua fides tellure 
ſab ima eſt, and are uſed by him for Hell, or the infernal 
Regions; I do not think them properly applied, Not to 
mention, That what we tranſlate Dragons, Hammond, Pa- 
tricł and Wells interpret Mhales, which cannot be ſaid to 


ro 


9. ——xetrice rupes.] Tetricæ hardly a proper Epithet 
to rapes. 4 %. 
10. qꝗguæ ſecat ethera pennis. Natio. ] I know not how 
far natio, for a Species of Animals, is allowable. 
cl. 1. Fer ſuper aſtra Deum.] Why is this (which is 
ſix times repeated by our Author, and in the Orig. thirteen 
times) put in the ſing. Number? eſpeclally if this Pfalm 
was to be ſung by the Levites, as ſome think, or (as 
Dr. Pazrick will have it) that the Pſalmiſt here exhorts 
all Creatures in Heaven and Earth, from the higheſt to 
/ d TT 


To theſe Improprieties, remarked as above, 1 have re- 
ſerved to be ide one of a more general Kind, vi. our 
Author's Metaphor or Allufion to Sailing or Searfaring, 
for which I ſee no Foundation in the Orig. Tis ttue, 
the Pſalmiſt ſometimes ſpeaks of his being in danger of 

periſhing in bie Mires, or deep Waters; by which, I 
think, are to be underſtood the great Perils he under- 
went from the Perſecutions of his Enemies, eſpecially 
Saul. But then, as King David, for ought appears, had 
no Occaſion of betaking himſelf to Sea; whereas Mo- 
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aſſes deep Mixes, and Rivers, could not but frequent- 1 
Iy fall in his Way, when he was ſo often obliged to 3 
fly from one Place to another; I do not think it proper I 
he ſhould uſe that Metaphor. Buchanan indeed has it 
ſomerimes : But that being but twice or thrice, ſo far as I 

gan remember, it may in ſome meaſure be excuſed. But | 
the numerous Repetitions of it in our Author, ſome of | 
which I have-remarked as improper on other Accounts, | 
Is, I think, hardly juſtifiable. Take the Inſtances I have 
obſerved of that Kind, as follow; ö | 

g Xx. 4. Mollibas adſpiret Lephyris. 

Xxx. 6. Cum freta ſulcarem ventis felicibas. 
xXXVIii. 7. — mediis in fluctibus unum Huuc Hpecta, 
portum quem 2 ille dabit. = ON 
xXXXIx. 7. Ancora tu noſtræ rats es. | 

... Xlii. 9. ——anime portus & aura mee. 

Ii. 1. Aaſpiret famuls mollior aura tuo, 

Iiv. 7. ——zentt ſecurus & undæ. 
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lv. 23. ' Ancora tu vite. 

Ixi, 3. —fareret cum fluctibus æquor. 
IxXIi. 8 * Portuſque ſalutis Unicas. | 
Ixix. 14. dum furit ira maris. 


” 


18. Et peream tumidas naufragus inter aquas.. 
IxXxi. 5. Unzs eras vitæ portus. 
IXXIii. 3. Er dare Propitiis impia vela Notis. 
10. —irati quem rapit unda frets. Cary 
IxXxXXVIi. 6. Ne pereat helags ſpes mea merſa vadis. 
Ixxxviii. 14. Car tua jactatæ ſubtrahis ora rat.. 
XClv, 22. portuſgue ſalutis, Quaque vehor Fragilem 
ne, | * 
„ Paudei & in placido candida vela ſaloz. 
_. Cxxviii, 2. Lenibus & Zephyris vela ſecunda dabis, 


* 


exli. 8. Ne—zimide deſere vela ratis, 


; SOMEWHAT of the ſame Kind are his Metaphors or 

Alluſſons to the Winds; as .) g 
xvlii. 22. nec in aquoris undas ——tulere Noti. 
xxi. 2. Vana nec alipedes verba tulere Noti. 5 

1. 17. — das mea verba Notis, As your Edition 


ono nr. woos 


he vi. 17. 
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e n ere e e te boy, 
Ixxi. 2. ——vora ferenda Notig. N 
Ixxvi. 8. —vota ferenda Noro. 
4 e ,, -GE 


IXXkIix. 34. Et = voces venus & unda meat. 
" *XE. 10. - nl tirha Not. oo 
cxii. 1o. — & Earis Sentiet iratis vota nefanda rapi. 
cxxv. 1. Que ridet rapidi flabra proterua Noti. 
To all which the Orig. gives little or no Countenance. 
I make no Doubt, but that in ſeveral of the foregoin! 
Examples, it will be thought that I have ſhew'd myſel 
too ſevere and hypercritical a Cenſor of Dr. Johnſton's 
Performance. *T'is very poſſible this may be true, and 
that in ſome Things I have exceeded due Boahds.. But 
as it is ſufficient to iny Purpoſe, that the greater Part or | 
the Remarks I have made in the ſeveral foregoing Heads, 
are well founded, as I am pretty confident they are: Yet 
you, Sir, have no Reaſon to complain, who in a man» 
ner gave occafion to this Diſpute, and have treated Ba- 
chanan in a quite different manner from that which ; 


have uſed towards Dr. Johuſton; whom, notwithſtanding 
theſe Blemiſhes, I have taken notice of, and from which 
even Buchanan has not altogether kept himſelf free, I 
will always look upon as a great Poet. But it. is high 
Time that I ſhould proceed to the third and laſt Thing, 
wherein I was to ſhew the Superiority the former of 
theſe had aboye the latter in their ſeyeral Paraphraſes, 
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IN the poetica! Diction, and Harmoniouſneſs of the Verſt. 
And here, tho? I have join'd theſe together, becauſe 
of the great Affinity that is between them; yet it will be 
convenient to conſider them ſeparately, And. _ __ 
I. By poetical Diction, I mean a kind of artificial Lan- 
guage, conſiſting partly of Words and Phraſes, invented 
by, and almoſt peculiar to Poets ; But chiefly in the fre- 
_ quent Uſe of proper and expreſſive Epithets, of ſtrong 
and affecting Figures and Metaphors, of lively and natũ- 
n e kal 
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ral Deſcriptions, and as it were the very Images and Re- 
preſentations of the Things ſpoken of; with all thoſe a- 
greeable Turns of Wit and F ancy, and all other Orna- 


ments of Language and Thought, which are proper to 


work upon the Affections of the Reader, and to ſtrike 
his Mind with Admiration and Delight, which is the 
chief, if not the ſole End of all true 2 9 8 
©* This is a rude Draught of what I underſtand by a poe- 
tical Diction: But then it is carefully to be conſidered, 
that it does not equally take place in all Kinds of Compo 
Fition ; but muſt very much vary in its Degrees, as 1 
ſhew'd above, according to the different Natures of the 
ub jects treated of, and that not only in general, but 
ikewiſe in the ſeveral Parts of them, Accordingly ] 
have obſerved above, that the Writers of Riveoriit an 
Poetry have diſtinguiſhed three different Kinds of Style, 


1 ſublimis, the mediocris, and the humilis; each to be 
ade Uſe as the different Quality of the Matter an 
Writer is to treat of ſhall require. But here alſo there is 
a Difference between the oratorial and poetical Diction, 
chat in the ſame kind of Style, whether the ſablime, the 
middle or lou, the Epithets, Figures, and other Orna- 
ments ought not to be ſo frequent or ſo ſtrong in Oratory 
as in Poet 5 2 188 . „ | : # r 
' Again, this poetica Diction is liable to a conſiderable 
Variation from the kind of Verſe it is employ'd in. Thus 
the Hexameter or Heroick, as alſo ſome of the Lyrick 
kind, as particularly the Alcaich, is more capable of a lof- 
ty and elevated Strain, of bolder and ſtronger Figures, c. 
than the Fambick, Phaleucian, or even the Elegrack: 
Which Diverſity, as I ſaid before, render both the one 
and the other leſs fit for ſome Kinds of Subjects. 
Beſides, what I have ſaid of the poetical Diction, and as 
diſtinguiſhed from the oratorial, or merely proſaick; there 
are tWo Things that are common to both, or all of them, 
and that in all the three different CharaQers, whether the 
Me middle or low, namely, Perſpicuity and Purity. 
The firſt of theſe requires, that what we write be en- 
preſt in a diſtinct, clear and intelligible Manner; and 
conſequently free from all Obſcurity, Ambiguity 55 3 
T plexeds 
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plexedneſs. The ſecond requires, chat we abſtain from 
all Words and Phraſes; that have not been teceived into 
the Language we write in, or are contrary” to the eſta- 
bliſhed Rules and Cuſtoms thereopß . 
Theſe Things being premiſed, T come now to apply 
them, by particularly examining, whether of our' two 
Authors have, in their poetical Diction, beſt obſerved the 
foregoing Rules. And here I muſt own, that I mould be 
very injurious to Dr. Johſton, if I did not acknowledge 
that in general he is poſſeſt of as much of the poetical 
Talent, of that beautiful Choice of proper and expreſſive 
Words and Phraſes, of that fine and delicate Uſe of E- 
pithets, Metaphors, Allufions and other Figures; in 
ſhort, of all thefe excellent Ornaments of Wit and Fan- 
cy that are requiſite to conſtitute him a great Poet. As 
to Buchanan, I hope there are very few that will refuſe 
him the Honour of the fame Accompliſhments; and that 
at leaſt in an equal Degree. I know that you have very 
different Thoughts of him; but theſe ſnhall be conſiderec 
afterwards. In the mean time you'll allow-me to ſet 
down theſe Things, wherein he, with reſpect to the poe- 
tical Dictiun, ſeems, in my Opinion, to have the Advan- 
tage over Dr. Jobuſton: And which Treduce to the fol- 
lowing Particulars. 355 © 
(r.) The Firſt is, as I noted above, in the Choice of 
the Metre. For that of Fobhaſton being all of one Kind, 
i. e. Elegiack, I can hardly be brought to think, notwith- 
ſtanding all, Sir, you have ſaid to the contrary, that that 
one Kind of Verſe is ſo well adapted to the great Variety 
of Subjects that offer themſelves in the Book of Pſalms, 
as ſome other Kinds are. Thus, in my Opinion, tis 
ſcarce poflible to preſerve that Sublimity and Grandeur 
that appear in the xviii, xlv, Ixxviii, Ixxxix and civ Pſahns 
in Elegiack, or indeed any other Kind of Verſe,” that they 
can have in the Heroic. For which Reaſon no Doubt 
it was, that Buchanas made Choice of tfiis laſt to theſe 
Pſalms, as moſt proper to anſwer that End. I might ex- 
emplify this in other Pſalms, done in other Kinds of 
Verſe, which, for Brevity's ſake, I omit. * 
(2.) In many Places the Doctor's Style ſeems to he 
tog 
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eo gay and florid, and not enough ſuitable to the Gravisy, ' 
bo ye mae (it. may fo ſpeak) of the Subject. An Marg 
perfection, which I remember, no Inſtance, ' wherein Ba- 
chanan has not taken particular Care to guard himſelf a- 
ere But ãt ĩs much otherwiſe with the Doctor, who 


— 


ems not to haye been inſenſible of it himſelf, when in his 
preface he apologizes for his undertaking that Work after 
Buchanan, by telling his Reader, 1ſt, That whoever plun- 

geg into the Caſtalian Streams. is mad, and knows. not what 
be is doing. 2dly, That King David was to be conſider- 
ed in a double Capacity, viz. both as a King and as a 
Prophet. ' That Buchanan had accommodated his Para- 
phraſe to him in the former of theſe Reſpects, by 23 
ving all along that Cravity and Majeſty, that was ſuitable 
to David as a Monarch or Prince. But that he himſelf 
having conſidered him in the latter Reſped, had all along 
cloath'd him in a Garb more correſponding to his prophe- 
#ical Quality; which being mean and ſimple, required a 
Style anſwering to it. Tho”. yet, albeit he does not own 
it, to render it the more agreeable, he was forced, it 
ſeems, to dreſs it up with ſome Ornaments of the lower 
Kind; which is that I call the gay or florid Style. Fobn» 
Fox's Words are theſe, 1 9 Sans 


As paludato Buchanani et purpurs Ri, 
Kegibut aut ſu quid grandius orbis baber. 9 
VNMil mihi cum ſceptris, ego do velamina vati: 
Huuc decuit cultu ſimpliciore iegi. 


And here, Sir, I muſt beg Pardon to tell you, that in 
Jour Conclufion, p. 47, where you are giving us the Sub- 
ſtance of his Preface, you ſeem wilfully to have miſre- — 
preſented the Doctor's Meaning, by 75 the Word * 
VATES. a POET, inſtead of PROPHET. For I | 
know of no particular Garb worn by Virgil, Horace, or | 
any other Poet, by which they might be differenc'd from 
other People. But no body is ignorant that theſe ancient 
; e pe as by the Auſterity of their Liyes, 1 likewiſe 

by the r their Habit, were diſtinguiſhed from 


other Perſons. That the Doctor is here to be underſtpod 0 
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is ſpeaking of David as a Propher, not à Poet, is firthes 
and clearly manifeſt from the following Diſtich, where- 
in he deſcribes the Singularity of the Raiment of St. Jobs 
Baptiſt and Amos; whom every body knows to have 
been Prophets, and not Poerrs — i, 4 1 
Induit Abiades Tyrio pro murice ſetas, | (1 
 Geque gregis nivei vellere texit Amos. F 


 (3.) Much akin to this are the many flaunting and af- 
fected Ways of ſpeaking to be found in the Doctor's Pa- 
raphraſe: Some of which I have obſerved above, under 
the Head of Improprieties. As theſe are very numerous 
in the one, and very few in the other, there is ſcarce any 
thing in which Buchanan ſeems, to me, to have the Su- 
periority above Fohnſton more than in this Particular. 
Quintilian juſtly obſerves, lib. i. cap. 4. that Nihil odio- 
fins eſt affectatione. And J am ſorry that a Poet, other- 
wiſe ſo excellent as Dr. Jobnſton, ſhould have ſo fre- 
quently laid himſelf open to that Accuſation. And I 
know no other Apology to be made for it, but that he 
ſuffered himſelf to be too much carried away by the 
Example of thoſe Authors, who lived after the Augaſtan 
Age, and who indulged themſelves too much in depart- 
ing from that natural Plazzzeſs and Simplicity. which is 
to be ſeen in the Works of thoſe that flouriſhed before 
them. This is that great Fault which Petronius Arbiter, 
and the Author de cauſis corruptæ eloquentie, complain 
ſo much of in their Time; and of which too many that 
have lived ſince, down to our Days, tho? otherwiſe Per- 
ſons of ſingular Abilities, have unwarily ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be guilty of. And I am afraid that this Vice, 
(for it really is one) which by the gaudy and glaring Ap- 
pearance it makes, and by the ſecret Titillation it is apt 
to give to the Fancy and Ear, has impoſed itſelf upon 
whole Ages together for true Beauties and Flowers both 


of Rhetorick and Poetry, has likewiſe infected you and 
the other immoderate Admirers of Dr. Johnſton; who 
being (as Horace expreſſes it) decepti ſpecie recti, take 
thoſe Things for real Beauties in him, which, when judi- 

>” ciouſly 


( 62 ) 
eiouſly examined into, will be found to be but ſplendida 
peccata, or fine gilded Blemiſpes. But whatever Excepti- 
ons may be taken againſt our Buchanan in other Reipects, 
(of which afterwards) yet he is ſecure againſt Envy itſelf 
on this Head, there being none, ſince the Reſtoration of 
Learning, that has, both in Verſe and Proſe, preſerved ſo 
carefully that maſculine and elegant Simplicity, which 
we ſo much admire. in thoſe great Maſters of Antiquity. 
And I am hopefal, that in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, I 
ſhall make it appear, that ſome of theſe Things which 
you blame in him as Faults, are ſo far from being ſuch, 
that they are a ſtrict Adherence to, and noble Imitation 
of thoſe beſt Guides and Patterns of all juſt Writing. 

(.) I obſerved above, that beſides theſe Things in 
which the poetick Style is chiefly concerned; there are 
other two common to it with Proſe, and principal Ingre- 
dients in all right Writing of whatever Kind, viz. Per- 
ſpicnity and Purity. As to the Firſt, I have little or no- 
thing to object to the Clearneſs and Plainneſs of the Do- 
Qor's Style; his Senſe being in the main, every where, 
and conſidered by itſelf, ſo obvious and eaſy to be un- 
derſtood, that hardly any thing can, be more. And this 
he owes chiefly to his being (tho? you diſſemble it) agreat 
Imitator of Ovid, whoſe Style of all the Roman l oets, 
¶ had almoſt ſaid Writers) is the moſt clear and perſpi- 
cuous. And in this, at firſt View, he ſeems to have the 
Advantage of Bucbanan himſelf. But then it is to be re- 
mark d, that I call'd it Tohuſtan s OWN Senſe, which (as 
I ſaid) conſidered by itſelf, is very plain; whereas, with 
Reſpect to that of the Original, it is often not ſo. For 
that Author's Conciſeneſs in his Tranſlation, (which in 
the general is praiſe-worthy) has frequently obliged him 
to uſe Expreſſions that are ſo looſe and vague, that, till 
wie compare it with the original Text, we. are at a Loſs 
to find what is the true Meaning of the Pſalmiſt. This 
I have taken Notice above, and proved to have been the 
Caſe in a good Number of Inſtances, Whereas in Ba- 
chanan, (who did not confine his Paraphraſe within ſuch 
narrow Bounds, as the Doctor, which yet by the by is 
Vo Fault) tho” his Expreſſions are not at firſt ſo plain 2 
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thoſe of lower Capacity, as the Doctor's, yet they, when 
explain'd and underſtood, give us a more full and per- 
fect Comprehenſion of what is in the Original, than the 
DoRor's Words do: || nn ttt 
(.) The Second of theſe two, that are common to all 
Styles, and the fifth and laſt that I ſhall mention with re- 
lation to that of a good Poet, is the Parity of his Diction. 
As to which, I am not without Hopes to make it like- 
wiſe appear, that in this the Preference is due to Bacha- 
nan. But, as I aim at nothing but Truth in all this Diſ- 
pute, I muſt acknowledge that both the one and the o- 
ther, as they formed their Style upon the Plan and Imitati- 
on of the beſt Latin Writers: So Dr. Jobnſton, in parti - 
cular, has in the main (and ſo far as I ean judge) pre- 
ſerv'd a due Regard to the Parity and Chaſtity of that 
Language. And that Buchanan has done the ſame, is ſo 
well known, that you yourſelf do not alledge any thing 
to the contrary. But as no Copy, however carefully 
drawn, can come up to the Perfection of the Original; 
ſo it is not to be wondred, if they both, as perhaps all o- 
thers, have ſometimes deviated from the primitive Rule. 
Many Examples of this Sort have been obſerved by good 
Criticks, ſuch as Voſſius, Vorſtius, Scioppius, Cellarins, 
and others, in ſome of the greateſt Authors of the two 
laſt Ages, as Eraſmus, Liꝑſius, Strada, both the Scali- 
gers, Salmaſius, Grotins, &c. who, tho“ otherwiſe Per- 
tons of vaſt Learning, yet have very often fail'd in the 
Purity of their Language. Severals of that Kind I have 
taken Notice of in Buchanan, in Mr. Freebairu's Edition 
of his Works, Anno 1715, which Mr. William Lander, 
with ſome Additions, has repeated; as Mr. Love had be- 
fore him done the like in Dr. Fob»/toz's Paraphraſe. But 
as the Paper-War in which theſe Gentlemen had enga- 
ged themſelves on the Account of theſe two Poets, in 
which they thought their Honour ſo much concerned, 
and which, as you write, gave Occaſion to your Sup- 
plement and Concluſion, was carried on in ſuch a ſcurri- 
lous and indecent Manner, that I would willingly avoid 
intermeddling with that Part of the Controverſy, in which 
however the Main of their Keaſoning, or rather Scolding, 
— 18 
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is taken up. Nevertheleſs, that I may not be thought to 
overlook any thing that may ſeem to affect Buchauanu's 
Character, or to give his Rival any Advantage over him, 
I ſhall, with all the Impartiality I am capable of, fairly 
ſet down all the Exceptions that others or I myſelf have 
obſerved can be made, to the Purity of the Diction of 
thoſe two Poets: And then paſs the beſt Judgment I can 
on the Strength or Weakneſs of them; fill leaving it to 
Others to agree with or differ from me, as their ſeveral 
Opinions ſhall determine them. And 5 
Firſt, As to Buchanan, the Exceptions taken againſt 
him, as to the Purity of the Language, are of Four Sorts 
1ſt, Such as confiſt of ſingle Words, which ate alledged 
not to be claſſical. 24h), Of Phraſes without good Au- 
thority. 3aly), Where the Laws of Proſody are tranſ- 
greſs' d. And 4h, Where he uſes Words, which, tho“ 
good in Proſe, are not fit for Poetry. 


(10 Words in Buchanan Slam d, 45 wo? 
claſſical. 5 


. Pf. xxviii. 9. continudò, for continenter, afſidue, uſque. 
exlviii. 4. rotatilis. Ixxviii. 4. veriloquus. Ixxi. 23. 
Protector. cxlix. 9. cœlitus. xliv. 23. ſomnolentia. xxv. 
13. afluenter. vii. 14. parturiit. Ixxiv. 19. turturis tug. 
xliv. II. pecus deſtinata. vii. 9. auſus. XXiii. 4. pedo. 
XXXV. 13. luis. li. 14. Saſpitator. x. 9. multinodis. vi. 5. 
brut us for obrutus. |. 4. omnipare. | | 
Of theſe I obſerve, that continuo in the Place cited, as 
is remarked by Mr. Hunter, is or may be taken in its 
proper Senſe for ſtatim. That tho? we had no Authori- 
ty for rotatilis, ae, ex Protector, ſomnolentia, au- 
enter, ſoſpitator, yet the Analogy of the Language might 
admit them. But befides, we have rotatilis in Pruden= 
tiut: Protector in Chriſtian and other Writers: ſomno- 
lentus in Solinus and Apuleius, and ſomuolentia in Sidon. 
Apollinaris: affluenter in Salinas,” and auentius in Ci- 
cero : And ſoſpitator in Apuleius, and on a Coin of the 
Emperor Geta. As to veriloquut; veridicus and verilo- 
Ge d 5 guium 
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not to be pleas'd with his new coin'd Word veriloquium, 
for etymologia, yet that ſeems rather to have been, becauſe 
it did not anſwer to the true Meaning of the Word, than 
any thing elſe; JJV 
As to parturiit, tho? we have no claſſical Authority 
— it, yet as all G rammarians allow that Preterite, it may 
paſs. „ 
As to turtur, fem. all the Latin Tranſlations agreei 
with the Hebrew Text there, make it em. and it would, 


in my Opinion, have been 4 Fault in Buchanan, to have 


made it naſc. Beſides that Mr. Burman obſerves, that 
in ſome MSS. of Ovid. Amor. ii. 6. 12. it is read turtur 
amica, and in Pauliuus, turtur conjuntta columbe — «© 
Auſus alfo I think may paſs; both as it is uſed by good 
Latin Lawiers, and as we find in good Authors, jaſſ 
and juſſo, ſenſus and ſenſa, euentus and eventa, &. 

As to pecus, fem. in the Nominative, pedo from pe- 
dum in the Ablative, and luis from lues in the Genitive, 
Tſee no great Harm in them. Some Grammarians al- 
low pecxs * Others, that are more ſtri&, deny that 
it has any Nominative. And the Fruth is, that it would 
ſeem that the beſt Authors ſhun'd it; but for what Rea- 
ſon I known not, unlefs it was to diſtinguiſh it from pe- 


cus pecoris.' That pedum ſhould want the Ablative, or 


Ines the Genitive, I ſee no other Cauſe, but that Gram- 


marians had not met with them in good Authors ; tho? F 


ſee nothing in the Nature of the Thing that ſhould hin- 
der it. a 8 „ 
Multinodis may be allow'd both on the Authority of 


Apuleius, and that ſuch Compoſitions are agreeable to the 


Laws of Analog 8 | N 
Subrutus, for obrutus, I think of no Importance, nothing 
being more common with the beſt Authors than to uſe 


one Compound for another; eſpecially fince the Nature 


of the Word is capable of that SSenſſe. 5 

As to omnipare; I own l do not much like it. But 
Whether terræ omniparentis in Virgil, and frugiparos fru- 
ctus in Avienus will juitify it, let others determine. Per- 


haps Buchanan may have ſeen it in ſome good Author. 
| E | Ant 


guium in Cicero, feem to juſtify it: For tho Cicero ſeems | 
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And laſtly as to cœlitus, as it is uſed. in a religious 
Senſe, and very frequent in Chriſtian Writers, I ſee no 
Reaſon to quarrel it. Johuſton has it in his Canticles, 
cap. iii. as he has alſo cœligenas and cœligenis, Pſ. cv. 40. 
| and Pſ. viii. 5. tho? it has no better, and perhaps no other 

1 | Authority than that of Apuleius. But I have no Quarrel 
—_ 


| (2) The Phraſes hlam'd in Buchanan are, 


PÞſ. I. 9. Peto te taurum.] As to which, tho? I have 
| | ſaid in my Grammar, that I would not ſay with the Vul- 
| gate, Luc. xi. 11. —patrem petit panem; yet I will not 
| take upon me to condemn it in Buchanan. 
11 xlvii. 1. Deum pangere præconiis.] Tho' Mr. Burman 
1 ä does not ſeem to like it, yet Mr. Hunter, in his Note on 
the Place, has, to my Satisfaction, juſtified this Phraſe, 
ul both by Authority, and the metaphorical Application o 
a1 the Word in other Inftances. N ons 
| Ix. 10. Noſtros præire exercitus.] Mr. Love has vindi- 
| cated this ConſtruQtion, both from Analogy.of the Accu- 
ſative's being put after Verbs of the like Signification, as 
pr æcedo, præcurro, præſto, and ſome others; but alſo b7 
=_ the unqueſtionable Authority of Tacitus, Annal. vi. 20. 

% ff! ——7 
cxix. 100. Huic quòd audiam.] On this Mr. Barman 
remarks, An audire alicui defends poſſit, vebementer du- 

1} bito. But I'think I have fully removed that Doubt, by 
19) the Example of Pacuvizs ap. Cicer. and Apaleins. Be- 
= ſides, Johuſton uſes that Phraſe in this ſame Pſ. cxix. 69. 
z Hin, ·˙ð eum 0 
Ji xliv. 22. Favor in Deum. ] Mr. Hunter ſeems diſpleasd 
with this Phraſe; but that is not on the Account of the 
Latinity, (for that is indiſputable) but the Impropriety of 
its being applied to GOD; tho', in a certain Senſe, even 
that may paſs. r 1, BL SRD 9 {Fg 1 
xxii. 16. —ad inſtar.] Servius indeed condemns this 
Pͤhraſe, telling us, that inſtar aon rec ipit præpoſitionem. 
He owns, however, that Serenus uſes it. 22 alſo in 
his Etymol. cites Solinus and Apuleius for it. Freinſbemius 

| = C in 


* — — — 
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in his Index in Juſtinum ſeems to apptove of it. See Fas 
ber's Lexicon. ) os ; 

cxxxvii. 3. Quale cane bamus, for qualia.] This is not 
fo bad as it is reprefented, as we fhall ſhew afterwards. 

xliv. 17. Obrats tot cladibus ] I believe it ſhould be read 
obrutis. See my Note on the Place. . 

I. 22. De mauibus mihi prenſa tollat.] Mr. Lauder 
makes a great Pother with this: But I do not think there 
is much in it. He would have Buchanan to have ſaid 
prenſos, becauſe Perſons are ſpoke of before. But is it 
not equally true of Things, as well as Perſons; that when 
Almighty God ſe:zes or lays hold of them, none can pull 
them away out of his Hands? The Examples that Mr. 
Love brings to ſupport this way of ſpeaking in Buchanan, 
do not quite come up to the Purpoſe; yet I doubt not 
that ſeveral may be found parallel to it in good Authors; 
of which I think that in Horace may be one, Car. i. 34. 
13. Infignem attenuat Deus Olſcura promens; where; ac- 
cording to Mr. Lauder, he thould have ſaid obſearum, or 
at leaſt obſcaros., And like to it is that of Liuy, lib. ii. cap. 
54. Si ſe commoverit | Conſul /i reſpexerit patres, fi aliud. 
quam plebem eſſe in republica crediderit, &c. which is 
more elegant, than if he had faid alios, and is much of a 
piece with ſach Phraſes as theſe; Nihil Ovidio ingenio- 
fins: Nibil Virgilio ſublimins. But what will he think of 
his and your favourite Author, who, Pf. liii. 3. where 
fpeaking Iikewife of wicked Men, as Buchanan is here, 
he ſays, | | PE ' 
tia peſtis erant, omnes involverat error: 

Virque pins toto nullus in orbe fuit. 
not omnes peſtis erant ? | 


. 


(3.) The wrong Quantities amd in Bu- 
_ _ *chanan's Ver ſification are, l 
P. civ. 30. denuò with the Taft Syllable ſhort.] This 

r. Egle ſpam had found Fault with long ago. But Dr. 
Barelay has faid a good deal to vindicate Buchanan from 


Blame on that Head. See alſo what we have ſaid of it, : 
de metr. Buchan. p.11. | 


E 2 AXcix- 3. 
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xcix. 3. Salubri with the penult Syllable ſhort.] Yuſ= 
Fus, Muncker and Pincier condemn Buchanan for this, 
and I give it up; for certainly that. Syllable ought to be 
long, as it is in ſaluber. All that can be ſaid for Bacha- 
nam is, that he ſeems to have been impoſed. upon by a 
Wrong reading of a Verſe in Helvius Cinna, a Poet of 
the Auguſtan Age, or ſome little time before it; 

Hoſtica quod ſalubrem cuſpis haberet opem. a 
where in ſome Copies it is corrected in the Margin, and 
undoubtedly ought to be read, celerem. | 82 
Ixxxviii. to. revocando With the laſt Syllable ſhort. ] 
This Brouſbaſius, Burinan and others condemn. But it 
is, I think, ſufficient to vindicate Buchanan, that (as they 
acknowledge) Seneca, Fuvenal and Auſonius (fancying, I 
fuppoſe, that theſe Gerunds were Parts of a Verb, and 
had nothing to do with Nount) did not ſtand to ſhorten 
that laſt Syllable. Nay, Ovid, in more Places than one, 
according to ſome MSS. Copies of him, makes that Syl- 
8 do ſometimes ſhort ; as particularly in Heroid. ix. 
126. | | 


- 


Fortunam vultus faſſa tegendo ſuos. | | 
as it is in moſt Copies both MSS. and printed, which, tho* 
Burman and Broukhafias nibble to correct, yet the for- 
mer, in his Edition of that Author, did not think fit to al- 
ter it. Mr. Love adds another Example from Cæſar 
Germanicus in his Aratea, | 

| ay liber ignarum cœli formando docebat. 
Buchanan is moreover blam'd, for making the laſt Syl- 
lable of ati ſhort in his Medea. I believe he is wrong in 
fo doing; but as he has not done it in his Pſalms, I am 
the leſs concerned with it in this Place, However, you 
may ſee, if you pleaſe, what might probably lead him 
into that Miſtake, in my Treatiſe de metr. Buch. p. 12. 


(4.) Of Wards aid not to be poetical in 

Buchanan. | CC 
Fhe laſt Thing quarrell'd in Bacbanan's Paraphraſe, 

is, that he hath brought into it a great Number of Words 


that are not pvetical, or fit to be uſed in Verſe. Mr. 
. : | Lander 


GF 


£ 
F 
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| Lander has in his Calumny diſplay d, Part III. p. yr, men- 


tioned con ſiderate, Pſ; l. 22. as one of theſe ; and he has 
told me that he could produce a great many more: You, 
Sir, in your Suppl. p. 11. name ſeſſor, coarguet, anfractus, 
dirumpimus, demi mus, conſpiratio and aſſeverant, in the 


iſt and 3d Pſalms, as of that Kind. And both of you 


highly cry out againſt canelamus, in the 137th Pſalm, as in- 
tolerable in Verſe. By which, and ſuch others, as you 
ſeem yet to have in Reſerve, your Taſte in theſe Matters 
would appear to be ſo delicate, or rather ſqueamiſh, that 
unleſs theſe very Words, in their preciſe Caſes, Texſes, 
Sc. are literally to be found in approv'd Poets, they are 
not to be admitted in any modern Verſe-compoſition. 
This is a very ſevere Law, and ſo difficult to be obſery'd, 
that Pm afraid that, as it 1s much upon the Decay alrea- 
dy, ſo it will bid fair to baniſh all Lain Poetry out of 


the World. A great Number of the old Latin Poets, 


who perhaps had us'd theſe very Words that you con- 
demn, are now loſt; and of thoſe that remain, there is 
not one but has ſeveral Words, which are not to be found 
in any other. I will not deny that there may be a great 
Number of Latin Words, that no polite Poem can well 
admit; and there are alſo not a few that may very properly 


be brought into ſome Kinds of Verſe that are not fit for 


others, Thus in lambicks, as here, conſpiratio, and aſſe- 
verant may do well enough, tho? perhaps they would not 
be ſo agreeable in Heroics: And yet ſo dull are my Ears, 
that, as to the Sound of the Words, I can hardly perceive 
any Difference between Buchanan's confiderate and Vir- 


giPs precipitate; or between * ng in Buchanan and 


indignatio in Juvenal. As to aſſeverant, which cannot 
come into an Heroic, Verſe, what in Jambichs is more 
diſagreeable to the Ear in it, than in improbaturum, inter- 
minato, illiterati, exercitatos, conviviorum, properaban- 
tur, elaboratum, injurioſis, & c. in the Iambichs of Horace. 
But as I may have Occaſion to ſay ſomething more _ 
ſuch Words afterwards, I ſhall only add here, that of all 
Mortals you ſhould leaſt quarrel Bzchazan on this Head, 
fince, if you had not been labouring under an invincible 
Prejudice in Favour of De Johnſton, you could not = 


fee, that he lay much more open to Exceptions of that 
kind than Buchanan, as I ſhall by and by ſhew you. 


_ Secondly, But I muſt proceed in the ſame Order with 
Dr. Johnſton, as I did with him, whom you have ſtated 
Rae as his Rival, and accordingly give that the laſt 
ace. 
_ The Exceptions then that have been taken againſt the 
Purity of the Doctor's Style, may, as theſe againſt Bu- 
chanan, be reduced to four Heads. 1ſt, In Words not 
clafſical. 2dly, In Phraſes of the ſame kind. 3dly, In 
Words pronounced againſt the Laws of Proſody. y, 
In ſuch as are, or may be thought not to be, ſufficiently 


Poetical. 


(1.) Of Words not claſſical, or at leaſt not 
An tbe Doctor's Senſe. 7 


Of theſe Mr. Love has muſter'd up the following. Pſ. 
15 1. fulcivit for fulſit. Xxxik. 1 1. and elſewhere, plecio 
for punio. v. 10. reus for guilty. cxix. 59. and cxxxix. 
17. bilanx for lanx. v. 7. ceruuus, applied by Virgil to 
a Horſe, but by Johnſton to a Man. XII. 7. fidit in the 
reterite for fiſus eſt. 5 1 , 
As to theſe, my humble Opinion is, that ſome of them 
are without Foundation, as reus for guilty; Mr. Lauder 
having ſhew*d the Word's being uſed in that Senſe by un- 
exceptionable Authors. Others, though not ſo ſtrictly 
claflical, may be excuſed by is Example of others, as 
Fulcivit, by that of Pagninus, Mollerus, 1 Beza, 
Dr. Hare, and probably at firſt by that of Buchanan him- 
ſelf, who, in moſt Editions printed in his Lifetime, has, 
F.. xciv. 18. fulciſſet, with a c, which was afterwards, 
Whether by himſelf or others, changed into falſiſſet, with 
an ſ. Plecko is not only uſed by Buchanan Fo wa: but 
is tolerably ſupported by the Authority of Prudentius, 
Who frequently has it in that Senſe. Analogy alſo ſeems 
Not a little to countenance it, there bong nothing more 
U (US-00Y: ACUL, (hay the Faire of Bug Verk 
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lector its being uſed for puuior. Much the ſame may be 


ſaid for b:lanx, as being uſed — a * many modern 
Writers, as alſo by Martianus Capella. As to cernuus, 
Virgil's Authority is ſufficient to vouch it. Whether it 


_ not be applied to a rational as well as irrational Ani- 
mal, 


I ſee no Reaſon to doubt: Only I do not like it 
in that Place of Jobnſton, where it is not, I think, pro- 
perly enough applied to K. David's proſtrating himſelf 

fore God. I know not well what to ſay of fait in the 
Preterite; the Compound confidit | find in that Tenſe. 
Grammarians allow the ſimple ſido, only ſiſus ſum, and 
not fidi: But I do not remember to have ſeen either the 
one or the other in — Authors, though Examples are 
not wanting of the Participle fiſus. - | 
To theſe remarked by Mr, Love, I add, as obſerved 
by me, thoſe others. = X | 
_ Pſ. i. 1. Confilio qui non ſeductus iniquo.] Seductus not 
uſed by any good Author in that Senſe. I know, Mr. 
Ker, in his ſelectæ de L. L. obſervationes, endeavours to 
juſtify it; but the Authorities he brings are from faulty 
Copies. See Barmany on Quintilian. Inſt. Orat. vii. 2. 


P. 603. Whether the Example of Tertullian, and other 


Chriſtian Writers, will make it tolerable, let others de- 
termine *. * : 


uiii. 3. Optatum mox redde jubar. ] If mox is to be taken | 


here for ſtatim, jam, nunc, or any Word ſignifying the 
preſent Time, as the Senſe ſeems to require, I doubt if 
there is any good Authority for it; the Word, ſo far as 
I can remember, always reſpecting the future. See a 
late Book, entituled, Chreſtomathia Petronio-Burmauni- 
aua, &c. p. 192, If this is a Fault in Johnſton, as I believe 
it is, he has fallen into it oftner than once, as xxv. 16. 
e——deſolato mox mihi tende manum. XXXVii. 27. —ani- 
mum vitiis mox exue. Xl. 13. ——pede max properante ve- 
ze. If it be ſaid that all Imperatives, with which the zwox 
is here joined, do reſpect the future, then the Word is ab- 


ſolutely ſuperfluous. Beſides, I know no Author, that 


E 4 joins 


* Mr, Burman obſerves, that Buchanan, in his Franciſcanus, v. 32. Sed 
| degeneris recti ſeduceris #mbra, has been milled inquinato Theologorum ſer» 
one, ut hoc verbo perperam uteretur, 9 


* 


20 Cond. | 

joins 20x with the Imperative. As to that of Virgil, Eu. 

_ Nl. 438. Tx facito, mox cum matura adoleverit ætas, Sis. 
memor ; the ox is to be coupled with adoleverit, not with 
acito, as Ruæus would have it. | „ 

xxvi. 3. ——benefata putanti.] For repatanti. I doubt 
if that of Terence, Kew putemus ipſam, will juſtify it. 
Ixix. 28. Arebivis.] A Word unknown to the purer 

Latin Ages; Iam ſure not uſed by any good Poet. 
IxXXViii. 57. perjuratis wal I doubt much if per- 

juratus for perjurus be Latin. Ovid, 1 am ſure, uſcs it 

in a quite different Senſe, vi. for that which one ſwears 
by: Amor. iii. 11. 22. Tarpia quid referam vane menda- 

cia linguæ, Et perjuratos in mea damna Deos +, 5 

——coeva.] The firſt Poet, or indeed Author, ſo 
far as I know, that uſes this Word, is Pradentias; the 

Authority alledged for it from Cicero om N | 
cv. 2. grandiſono plectro.] This bombaſt Word has no 

better Authority for it than that of Sedulius, who lived 
probably in the 7th Century, (though the late Scots Edi- 

tors of his Opus Paſebale, becauſe he is called Scozns, 

Would have him to have flouriſhed in the 4th;) and how 

valuable that is, may be ſeen by the Word pompare, 

Which he has joined with it, Grandiſonis pompare modis: 

Though after all I know not but Analogy may hear it out, 

for we find eriſona antra, and fluctiſono profundo, in Sili- 

us Ital. Pallas armiſona in Virgil; multi ſunum fiſtrum in 

Statins; rauciſonos cantus in Lucretius; and altiſoni Ma- 

rouis in Juvenal; which laſt this Author has made uſe of, 

Pſ. cxliv. 9. ar lyra, and Pſ. cv. 4. altiſonis modis, 

and might have ſaid here with a ſmall Variation, Alti ſuno 

Domini miracula tollite plectro. In Imitation of theſe, 

Paulinus has venturel to ſay, belliſuno flumine, and hym- 

21ſonts choris; Arator, doctiſonis modis; Sidonius, dulci- 

ſonum mur mur: None of which I admire. 

Cxix. 58. penitis ſenſibus.] Penitus -a um, a Word, 

though uſed by Plautus, yet gone into Deſuetude in the 

Purer Ages of Latini. 


122. mo- 


t *Tis true, that the ſame ovid calls the Water of Styx, by which 
the Gods ſwore, imperjurata aqua, in Ibin. v. 76. i. e. which none of; 


. eee 
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122. moleſter.] A Word hardly uſed by good Authors Bok 


See Fabri Lexicon, and Cellarii care poſteriores. | 
cxxii. 8. Concomitata.] Plautus has the Word, but no 
other good Author, that I know of. e 
CXXXii. 1. Craces.] For Troubles or Afictiont. I know 
the Lex:coxs tell us, that the Word CRUx generaliter pro 
omni angore, cruciatu atque interity accipitur; but the Au- 
thorities they bring for it from Plautus, Terence, Cicero, 
and Colamella, ſeem not to come up to the Chriſtian Ac» 
ceptation of the Word Croſſes, which it is taken for here. 
cxxxix. 23. Si quid & in tacito forte recludo ſinu. ] i. e. 
{f there is any wicked Thought or Deſign, that is hid, or 
larketh in my Heart. The Word recludo is here uſed in 
a quite contrary Senſe to what it is taken in by all good 
Authors. Buchanan, (which I am ſurpriz'd at) in his 
Life, uſes it in the ſame Senſe that Johuſton does here, 
and Mr. Barman endeavours, but in vain, as I think, to 
vindicate it: Beſides that it ſeems abſurd, in any Lan- 


guage, that the ſame Word ſhould have two Significati- 


ons, quite contrary the one to the other, (as Perixonius 
has obſerved of vereor ut and vereor ne, in his Notes on 
Sanctius IV. IF. . 28. and 29,) beſides this, I ſay, both 
Buchanan and Fabuſton, every where elſe, uſe the Word 
recludo for aperio, reſero, detego; the former in Pſ. xlix. 
3. and the latter pretty frequently, as PF. xviii. 15. xxii. 
15. li. 15. Ixiv. 4. and cvi. 17. None of the beſt Lexi- 
cographers do ſo much as mention the other Signification 
of the Word. 555 


exlvii. 1. - ec nimium cura decoris habet.] Nimium 


for plurimum. i. e. This Employment has very much of 
Comelineſs in it. Orig. Praiſe is comely. I know that the 
Poets uſe, aimium felix, nimium fortunatus, nimium dile- 
Fus, for ualde felix, & c. but I do not remember to have 
ſeen nimium felicitatis, &c. for plurimum or valde multum 
felicitatis. However, I will not take upon me to con- 
demn it. | 

+ I might add to theſe the Verb lito, uſed in the ſimple. 
Signification of ſacrifice, Pſ. xvi. 4. I. 5. and cxlv. 10. 
the true original Signification of the Word being, Deos 
@micos & propitios reddere; whence that of Plautus, Pœn. 


ll, 47, 
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I. 41. Jupiter faci at 8 ſacrificem, nec unquam li- 


tem: and that of Martial, Epig. x. 73. Non quacunque 
manu victima cæſa litat: And therefore, according to Ser- 
vius, we ought properly to ſay, Deum ſacris litare, and 
may Deo ſacra litare; whence it is, that he blames it as 
A 


ought to have ſaid, Diis litatis. 


ovelty in Virgil for ſaying, An. iv. 50. Za modo 
te Deos veniam, ſacriſque litatis Indulge hoſpitio, when 
he But De la Cerda 


ſhews that Servius has miſrepreſented Virgil in this Place. 


However, as Suetonius, Seneca, not to mention 


Tertul- 


lian, have litare Diti, dolori, & Domino Deo, ſimply for 


912. of 


in Johnſton. 


Ido not remember any ſuch mentioned by Mr. 
but I have obſerved, what I think to be of that kind, theſe 


following. 


.d. Pectus carnificina mali ] I doubt if carnifi» 


cina, join'd with mali, is Latin in this Senſe. 


_ Iviii. 9. ——flammas dum concipis.] For, while you are 
kindling a Fire, I am pretty confident not Latin. Conci- 
ao ignem or flammam is a very good Phraſe, both in 

Verſe and Proſe, for, to zake Fire; but the ſuppoſitum to 
it is always ſomething that is, or ſuppoſed to be combu- 
ſtible : And in that Senſe here it muit ſignify, that the Per- 
ſon ſhould be ſet on fire, or be burnt, which is far from the 


Pſalmiſt or Fohnſtan's Intention. 


- XCiX. 3. Plenum formidine numen.] Here formido is uſ- 
ed in a paſſive Senſe, for numen magnopere formi dandum; 
whether allowable, or juſtifiable by that of Horace, Fu- 
rum aviumque Maxima formids, I have ſome Doubt. 
talia quiſquis Suſcipit.] I do not think that 
ſaſcipere crimen, culpam, or the like, is Latin. 
xvi. 11. video jam vota virorum Pondere deſtitui.] 
I doubt if vora virorum, for the Promiſes or Engagements 


ci. 8. 


of Men to affft me, or ſtand by me, which I take to 


ſacriſico, I will not inſiſt on this, but go to the next Head, 


(z.) Phraſes 2a. may ſeem exceptionable 


Love, 


be the 
Senſe 


C8) 


Senſe here [Orig. All Men are Liars} is Latin, - . 


8 . 3 - * -@_» 8 
cxix. 119. —dilige ſegui.] I know, amo loqui, ſcribepe, 
x | Iadere, or ſequ:, is good Latin; but Iam ie that it | 
: is ſo of diligo loqui, ſequi, &@. 
 GXXXIX, 1, ——exada luſtras indagiue mores.] Iudago % 
5 properly ſignifies Nets or Toyls, with which Woods or Parks 
are beſet raund to catch wild Beaſts; and therefore the 
» Poets I am acquainted with, as Virgil, Lucretius, Ovid 
ſay indagiue claudere Or cimgere, but not luſtrare, that I 
A can find, But, as aur Author has the ſame Phraſe in 
f Cantic. IV. Exſurgo oy w1as indagine luſtro, it is 
J. not improbable, but that he has ſome good Authority for 
17 it; or that by a bold Metaphor he compares a cloſe and di: | 
ligent Survey to theſe Nets ſet by Hunters, ſo as nothing -Y 
could eſcape them, | | | | = 1 
(3.) Of Words where the Rules of Quanti. 
1 ty are tranſgreſs'd. age 
ſe Of theſe none occur to me but in two Inſtances, vis. 
in the Words monoceros and nycticoracis. In the former 
be of theſe Dr. Jobaſton has been obliged by his Verſe to 
| make the firſt Syllable long, that naturally is ſhort, as in 
'e PF. xxii. 21. and xxix. 6. but this he has done in Imitation 
iy of the Greeks, who have, in ſome ſuch Words as theſe 
in changed the o micron into s, Or (according to the Doric 
0 Dialect) into @ mega. Thus we find wiyos for proves, IIu- 
1— At d. for NoavSapas in Homer; and wevoyeris, wore 
2 lh rop, Huvo l, in other Authors, for. woyoysvns. Hove Hf 
1e over, ; and particularly weroripe, wnicornia, apud Heſy- 
| chium ex Archilocho, Thus likewiſe, Horace makes the 
{- 1 firſt Syllable in Polypas long, becauſe the Greek uſed 
2; 3 ſometimes r, NU, and rTwiurss: And Ovid 
4 — : makes the firſt in coralium long, which Claudian makes 
5 5 ſhort, becauſe the Greek ſaid xopzanovy. xupdaaoy, and u- 
at ; pzaxov In ſome Copies of Ovid it is read curalium. As 
| 7 to Polydamas in that Author, as alſo in Propertius, Per- 
4 ; ſius and Silius Italicus, the Commentators are much dis 


fs 1 vided, whether we ſhould read it Polydamas or Pulyda- 
4 ö | 8 ad 
8 5 


Fl 


mat: Egnatius, Parrhaſius and Broulhuſius are for the 
latter: Dauſquius and Drakenborch for the former. Nic. 
Heinſius is inconſtant in his Opinion: On Ovid, Her. v. 
94. he is for Polydamas, telling us that all the MSS. of 
the Authors above named read it ſo; but on Met. Xii. 
$47. he would have it written, Pulydamas; and yet a- 
in, (as Drakexborch, on Sil. Ital. xii. 212. informs us) 
e corrected it Palydamas on the Margin, but afterwards 
daſh'd it out. But, to return to Jobeſten, I know not 
whether it was well done in you to read monoceros and 
monocerota, when all the former Editions have munoceros 
and munocerota. | 5 | 
The other Word is in Pſ. xcii. 6. —ocalos nycticoracit 
habet; where the penult Syllable is made long, which 
ſhould be ſhort: For «pa has panes correptd, 
as in Homer's Odyſſ. N. v. 408. So Buchanan, in his 


- Franciſcanns, v. 324. ts n6paras, Which he had from A- 


r:ſtophanes. But I doubt if the ſame Excuſe will paſs for 
this, as for the former, v:z. that both monoceros and ny- 
cticoracis having three ſhort Syllables together, it was 
impoſſible to bring them into either He xameters or Peuta- 
meters, without making one of theſe Syllables long: For 
he might have called it aoctua, or, as Ovid, and he him- 
{#If, PF. cii. 6, noctis avs. 


(4.) Of Words in Johnſton that ſeem not 
it for Poetry. 1 


Of theſe Mr. Love reckons up techna, iyphus, ſominium, 


| Lerna, combinans, ſequeſtratum, ſegrege and ſegregis, pi- 


ftrix, eviternus, nomenclatura. But, 2s to moſt of theſe, 
he ſeems more to be offended with the Words their being 
ſomewhat unuſual, than with the Vapoeticalneſi (if I ma 

ſo ſpeak) of them. That ſome of theſe are of the baſs 
Latinite muſt be owned, ſuch as * combinans, and 
ſequeſtratus, which have no better Authority than that of 


Chriſtian Writers, at leaſt ſuch as lived in what is called 
the Brazex Age. Others again are indeed not very uſual, 
at leaſt in Poetry; as zechxa, to be found however in 

| Plautus 
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Plautas and Terence, æviternus in Varro; nomenclaturain 
Pliny: As to Lerna, ſeminium, and piſtrix, 1 ſee no 


Rea lon for finding Fault with them, of of them being 


uſed not only by Proſe, but Verſe Writers, of the beit 
Authority. Segrege alſo may pals, as being uſed not on- 
ly by Prudentius in ſeveral Places, and Sidonius Apollinas 
ris, but alſo by Seneca. 
There are ſome others that I have obſerved, which, 
though I will not abſolutely condemn as unfit for Poetry; 
yet I will be ſo bold as to affirm, that they are-more ſo, 
than any of theſe Words againſt which you and Mr. Lau- 
der take Exception in Buchanan on that account: Not 
to mention that ſome of thoſe noted by you are uſed in 
Tambicks, which allow ſeveral Words that would not be 
proper in Hero:cks or Eleg:acks. Theſe then of that Kind 
that have occurred to me in Johnſton are: 

Pſ. xiii. 3. Retroſpectans.] A Word that has not only 
2 Sound ſomewhat diſagreeable, but is not to be found 
in any claſſical Dictionary. 2 | 7 

Ixix. 21. Intricabar.] Sounds not very poetically, tho? 
intricata, ibid. v. 2. may do well enough, as Horace has 
extricata, Carm. iii. 3. 5. 31. | 


Ixxviii. 52. Perdius & pernox.] I queſtion if the firſt 


of theſe is to be found in any Poet. Gellius is the firſt 


that 1 have obſerved to have uſed it even in Profe, and 
probably it is from him Foh»ſ#ox has borrowed the Phraſe, 


ii. 1. Stare ſolitus dicitar Socrates pertinaci ſtudio perdius 
& pernox. | „ 

Ixxxi. x. O quibas illiciis.] Illiciis not a poetical Word, 
and hardly to be found in any good Author but Varro 
and that, for ought appears, only once. Johnſton had 
done better, if he had ns'd the Word illecebris, as he does, 
Pſ. cxxxi. 1. O quibus illecebris! 1 

cxlviii. 12. F ene x.] Decrepitus, a Word 
uſed indeed by Cicero and others, but never in Verſe that 
I know of, by good Poets, either Hexameter or Penta 
meter. ö | MY 
Ixxiv. 6. Cælaturæ.] A Word good enough in Proſe, 
but whether ſo in Verſe, I have ſome ſmall Doubt; as F 
had alſo concerning | 

. vii. 3. Clan- 


vii. 3. Clardeftini.) Which I thought once not fo pros 
per to be uſed by a Poet, till I found it in Si. Ital. vii: 
55 Cen clandeftino traberetur federe bellum. ; 

To thefe I might add Archivis, coæ va, and moleſter, 
noted above p. 72. arid 73. as not having claſſical Autho- 
rity, and therefore tefs proper in Latin Verſe, 


I have now very fully, I think; reckoned up all the Ob- 
je&ions, to which, in the Judgment either of others or of 
myſelf, the Poezical Style of our two great Poets may any 
ways ſeem liable; and have, as fairly and impartially as 
J could, given w Opinion concerning eyery one of them; 
leaving it at the fame time free to all Perſons of Ingenui 
to approve or diſprove my Sentiments, as to them ſhall 
appear moſt reaſonable, Upon the whole however 4 
will adventure (till T am taught otherwiſe) to conclud * 
that though both of them ſuos paſſi ſunt manes, yet Bucha- 
aan pantioribus vitiis urgetur, and conſequently in this 


Reſpect ought to have the Preference to Dr. Johuſton. 


s E G F IV; 


II. 1 Come now to the SECOND Brauch of the Third 
- ® Artiele, in which theſe two Authors were to be 
compared with one another, v:2. the Harmoniouſueſs of 
their Verſe. But here, as the one has uſed a great Varie- 
ty, and the other confin'd himſelf to almoſt one Kind only, 
it is hardly poſſible to inſtitute throughout a juſt Compari- 
fon between them: For it is,. I think, agreed among all 
that have writ on the Subject of Yer/efication, that what; 
with reſpect even to the Numbers, is a Beauty in one kind 
of Metre, is not ſo, but often the contrary, in others. Thus 
the Heroick admits of frequent Elifions, and other Aſpe- 
rities, which would be diſagreeable in Elegiacks, Thus, 
in moſt kinds of Verſe, it is more pleaſant and harmoni- 
ous to the Ear, that the Feet and the Words be as it were. 
7 815 | | chain'd 


%. 2 2 | 9 % 
— 1 


* And has (by the by) ought to be F Caution to you. and me, as 
well as to others, not to be haſty in paſſing our Cenſures upon any 
Author, without due Examination, 


. 
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chain'd to one another, and not that they both end toe 
ther: Whereas in Anapaſticks it is quite otherwiſe ; for 
in them it is reckoned a Beauty, that there be noCſaresy 
or Parts of Words remaining, after the Feet are ended: 
As in theſe of Seneca, in OEdip. v. 980. 2 

Frlatis | agimur, | cedite | fatis. 

Quicquid ¶ facimus, | venit ex. | alto. 
Unnia | certo-| tramite | vadunt. __ 4 
Not to mention other Virtues and Vices, which in diffe- 
rent Sorts of Verſe do variouſly take place*. The only: 
Compariſon therefore that can juſtly be made betwixt 
Buchanan and Johnſton, is in thoſe Parts of their Works, 
which are compoſed in the ſame kind of Verſe. Now, 
as in the Doctor's Paraphraſe, all the Pſalms (except the 
cxix.) are done in Elegiacłs, and in that of Buchanan on- 


ly three, viz. the 1xxxviii, the cxiv. and the cxxxvii. in 


that kind of Verſe; we have but a narrow Field to go up- 
on, e Advantage on either Side, with reſpe&. 
to the whofe, may be clearly diſcerned. e 
You! indeed, Sir, have been at ſome Pains to prove, 
that the Doctor has the Superiority over Buchanan in the 
laſt of theſe Pſalms, as well as in ſome others of another 
Kind; and that, as in other Reſpects, ſo particularly im: 
the Muſicalneſs of the Numbers. But, becauſe the In- 
ſtances you there bring of Bac hanan s Failure in that Point, 
will come more naturally under the Second Head of this 
Diſpute, wherein I am to conſider, by themſelves, all the 
Exceptions, of whatever kind, which you make againſt 
Bachanan's Performance; I ſhall put off the particular 
Diſcuſſion of them till then. All that I think incumbent: 
upon me in this Place is, after having ſpoken a little in 
the general of the Harmoniouſneſs of Verſe, and how far 
to be carried by a judicious Poet, that I enter into a De- 
tail of thoſe ſeveral things in which you will have it to 


conſiſt; and to ſhew that, notwithſtanding all your Pre- 


tenſions 


— 


* Among theſe I might obſerve, that it is reckoned a very groſs and 
hardly tolerable Fault in the Elegiack Pentameter Line, when the Penthe- 
mimeres, or Caſure after ſecond Foot, is wanting. As, on the contrary, 
it is no leſs a Fault in the long Octenarian Trochaicks, to have a Coſure 


kenſtoris to the contrary, you have no Reaſon to give the 
preference to Jobnſton before Buchanan in any one of 

em. | ; 

9 As. to. the Harmonionſneſs of Verſe in general, I muſt 
| frankly own, that, with reſpe& to the Nzmbers, there 
can be nothing more charming, more exquifite and de- 
lightful, than-what runs through the Doctor's Paraphraſe. 
But then, as there is nothing that cannot be carried to Ex- 
ceſs; ſo I believe that he has, in ſeveral Inſtances, gone 
beyond due Bounds, as to that Particular; and that, for 
the Sake of that delicate Smoothneſs and Flueney which 
he has ſo much ſtudied, he ſometimes becomes ſofz and 
effeminate, and falls ſhort of ttt at Strength and Dignity, 
which the Subject calls for“. This, as I have faid be- 
fore, is in a great meaſure owing to the Elegiach kind of 
Verſe he has choſen, the natural and almoſt eſſential Pro- 

rty whereof is to be of a ſoft and eaſy Strain; whence 

y the Poets they are called molles, leves, blands and im- 
Belles Elegi. | | | „ 

As to Bachanan, there is none, I ſuppoſe; who knows 
what true Poetry is, that will deny him to have been poſ- 
ſeſt of as much of Muſical Fluency and Melodiouſ- 
neſs in his Numbers, as any of the Age he lived in, or 
ſince, ſo far as the Subject treated of, and the Kind of 
Verſe he employed, did admit or requite. And if at a- 
ny Time he may ſeem not to give that grateful Titillati- 
on to the Ear that the Doctor does, it did not proceed 
from any Defe& of his Genius, but from the Judiciouſ- 
neſs of his Choice ; which diſpoſed him to avoid or ne- 
glect all ſuch artificial Embelliſhments, as might appear 
to enervate the Strength of his Sentiments, rather than 
| beautify and adorn them. In this he has imitated the 
great Prince of Latin Poets, whoſe almoft pecutiar Ex- 
cellency it was, to model his Verſification to his Sub- 
ject, and not his Subject to his Verſification. It is a juſt 
Rule, and which ought ſtrictly to be obſerved in all good 
Writing, whether in Proſe or Verſe, that is laid down 


by 


* Here eſpecially that Rule of St. Auguſtin ought to take place: ca- 
SP ne divinis gravibuſque ſententiis, dum additur numerus, pondns detra- 
urs ; 


CC) 


by Corradut, in his learned Treatiſe de ling: Lat. p. 478. 


Prior cura ac diligentia ſententiarum, ſecunda fit verbo-" 


rum, tertia componendæ orationts ; Or, as that great Ma- 


ſter of true Eloquence, Qzinti/ian; much to the fame pur- 
poſe, expreſſes it, Iuſtit. orat. lib; i. cap. q. Omnis oratio 
tres habet virtutes, ut emendata, ut dilucida, ut ornata fit ; 
where, though the Sentiment is not mentioned, yet we 
mult ſuppoſe it to be underſtood: As it is likewife more 
than probable, that under Compoſition, in Corradus, is con- 
thin'd that grateful Sound, that the Words when put to- 
gether give to the Ear. This however is certain, and a- 
greed upon by all, that this Agreeableneſs of Sound, 
which we call Harmony, is but an acceſſory Ornament 
to Language, and though, where that, and the principal 
and eſſential Ingredients of Speech can ſtand together, it 
is by no means to be neglected; yet, wherever they hap- 
pen (as they frequently muſt) to claſh and interfere with 
one another, this external Property ought to give place to 
thoſe internal and more neceflary ones, and upon that ac- 
count be more ſparingly uſed, and ſometimes laid quite 
aſide. Thus, not te mention others, in the ineompa- 
rable Virgil, we will meet with a great Number of Ver- 
ſes, which, if the Ear only was to be conſulted, ſeem 
rough and difagreeable; but when we conſider the Fit- 
neſs and Correſpondence of them to the Sentiments he 
there defign'd to expreſs, we ſhall ſee that they much bet-- 


ter anſwer that End, than if they had run more ſmoothly 


and harmoniouſly. And this can be aſctibed to no other 
Cauſe, but to the exquiſite Judgment of that exalted Poet, 
Of ſuch Verſes that ſound harſhly in him, take the few. 

following Examples. 


Veruim hec tantum alias inter caput extulit under. 
Lerum id quod multo tate ipſe fatebere majus. 

Nec ſum adeo informis, nuper ine in littore vidi. 

Al quidem ago, &tacitus, Lycida, mecum ipſe revolia; 
Omnes, unde amor iſte, rogant, tibi? Venit Apollo. 
Scilicet omnibus labor eſt impendendus, & omnes. 
Quatuor hie, primum omen, equos in gramine vidi. 

Et cum frigida mors r ſeduxerit artus. 


Ar- 
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. 
Ar dent limitem agit ferro: te, Turne, ſuperbum. - 
To which may be added, Au. iii. 697. 3 
Juſſi numina magna loci veneramur: & inde. 
where, as Scaliger, Poet. iv. 48. obſerves, if he had only 


regarded the Fluency of the Verſe, he might have ſaid, 


Numiua magna loci juſſi veneramur 
And in like manner, in that, Eu. vii. 724. 

Curru jungit Haleſus equos, Turnoque feroces; 
he might, as is noted by the ſame Author, ibid. have ſaid, 
Jungit Haleſus equos curru. So in theſe Verſes which 
end with Monoſyllables, and are therefore condemn'd 
as ungrateful to the Ear by Serviut, but are notwithſtand- 
ing highly admired by moſt others, ſuch as, x 

Sternitur, exanimiſque tremens procumbit humi bor. 
Dat latus, inſequitur cumulo preruptus aque mons; 
had he ſtudied nothing but Sonnd, he could, as the ſame 
Scaliger, ibid. obſerves, have written, b 
Sternitar, exanimiſque tremens bos corruit ictu; And, 
Dat latus, inſequitur tumidis mons inc itus undis: 
But he has done incomparably better, by cloſing his 
Verſe with a Monoſyllable, and thereby ſetting, as it 
were, before our Eyes, the very Images of the things he 
is deſcribing, which no other Numbers could have ſo 
juſtly repreſented. And no doubt he had the fame Reaſon 
in the Verſes above mentioned, which, to thoſe that are 
taken with out- ſide Beauties, may appear leſs agreeable 


and harmonious. 


I hope no one will here miſtake me, as if I thought 
that Virgil paid little Regard to theſe external and leſs eſ- 
ſential Ornaments of Poetry: So far from it, that, on the 
contrary, I believe there never was, or probably ever will 


be, a Poet, that made a more excellent Choice, or a- 


* n 


bounded 


gBernardinus Part henius Spilimbergins, in his moſt ingenious and ele- 

ant Treatiſe, de poctica imitatione, edit, Venet, 1565, 4to, p. 121. has ob- 

erved ſeveral ſuch Lines in Lucretius, as, | 

| Naribus, auribus, atque oculis oriſque ſapori. 
Fulmen detulit in terras mortalibus igne. | 

| Dienique ab i gnibus ad gelidas hyemiſque pruinas, &c. 
And then adds: Varretatis tamen causd, nonnunquam tali in numero conni- 
vendum putamus, quoni am id vari is in locis etiam a Virgils» factum non re- 
prebendimss, ut, Juſſi numina magna Deum vencramut——, 


4 


2 


83 
bounded with a greater Number or Variety of them, than 
he. But herein lay the Art of this matchleſs Author, that 
he never ſuffer'd himſelf to be carried away with them, 
ſo as to negte& what was more material in his Poems; 
but applied them ſometimes one Way, ſometimes ano- 
ther; here in greater Abundance, there more ſparingly; 
and ſometimes laid them aſide altogether, when the Na- 
bac: of what he was defcribing made it proper for him to 
on. 5 

This might in ſome nieaſure have ſufficed to be ſpoken 
concerning the Harmoniouſneſs of the Numbers in theſe 
our two Scottiſh Poets. But, becauſe you have enlarg'd 
fo much on that Head, as if the very Soul of Poetry con- 
fiſted chiefly in it, it will probably be expected by my 
Reader, that I ſhould more particularly conſider the ſe- 
veral Excellencies of PirgiÞs Verffcation, which (as you 
would have the World believe) Johuſton has fo happily 
imitated, and Buchanan has come ſo much ſhort of. 

Theſe then (Pref: Diſs. p. 30.) you reduce to the eles 
ven following Heads. 3 

x. The continual varying of the Pauſe: 

2. The Inver ſion of the Phraſe. | 

3. The adapting the Sound to the Senſe. . - 

4. The mixing of the ſingular and plural Nuthbers. | 

5. The giving Majeſty and Strength to his Verſe, with 

the connecting Particles ue and . 

6. The collocatio verborum, or artful Way of placing 


Words. ; | , ; 
7. The changing the common Pronunciation of 
Words. 


8. Verſes contrary to the common Meaſure. 

9. 10. and 11. His Alliteratio, Allaſio verboruni, an 
= Aſſimantia ſyllabarum. | 9 Fog 
It would be a very laborious, as well as irkſome Task, 
to go through every one of theſe minutely : But that if 
may not be ſaid, that for the Sake of Bachanan's Repu- 
tation I induftriouſly paſt them over, I ſhall take ſome 
Notice of eachof them, and ſhew, as briefly as I can, that 
there is no Ground for attributing the Superiority to Jobu- 
ſton above Buchanan, in any of theſe Particulars. * 
2 ; 
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But, before I proceed, I muſt in general premiſe, that 
the far greater Part of them may be reduced to one gene- 
ral Head, viz. that admirable /arzety that runs thro? all 
Virgil's Works; in which (not to mention his other Ex- 
celleucies) he vaſtly ſurpaſles all other Poets, Greek and 
Latin, antient and modern, that ever wrote. This is ſo 
remarkable, that there is hardly a Verſe in him, that has 
not ſomething to diſtinguiſh it from that which went be- 
fore, either in the Diſpoſition of the Feet, the Number 
and Place of the Cæſures, the Length or Shortneſs of 
the Words, the Uſe or Omiſſion of the Elifions, the 


frequent Alliterations, Aſſonancies of Syllables, with a 


great many other things too tedious to be here mention- 
ed, Nay to this beautiful Variety, which (according to 
Fal. Scaliger, in the Place above cited) poeticarum umni- 
um virtutum maxima eſt, are owing (ſays that noble Au- 
thor) theſe ſcemingly unpoliſned Verſes, which we meet 
with in Virgil; ſuch as, —omninm egenos, ſic nam fo - 
re bello, Ille ubi matrem, Hector ubi ingens. 

Ille autem exſpirans; nou me, quicunque es, inulto, 
Victor, nec longum letabere: te quoque fata, &c. 
Theſe being (as he expreſſes it) condiments atque intinctus 
loco habenda. To this ſame unbounded Variety may be 
attributed the ſeveral uncommon, and ſome of them in 
Appearance ſolœciſtical Ways of ſpeaking, in that maje- 
ſtick Writer; for which, Mr. Dryden ſays, he would 
need a particular Grammar by himſelf, | 

But, to come to the ſeveral Articles above-mentioned : 

I. The firſt is, The Varying of the Pauſe. As to which 
you tell us, that you had fallen zhon an Expedient to un- 
derſtand that Matter, which none had ſufficiently explain'd 
before. And what is this Expedient, but what all that are 
tolerably converſant in Latin Poetry are well acquainted 
with; namely, that the commmon Pauſe or Stop in Heroick 
Verſe is upon the firſt Syllable of the third Foot ? of 
which yon give us for Examples eight Lines in the begin- 
ning of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. | 

Ante mare & tellus, Re. 

All which, you obſerve, are pauſed in the ſame Place, 


Mea- 


except one (the 4th;) and you add, that in this Kind of 


| 8 

Meaſure the Metamorphoſis it generally written, That 
you have brought your Examples from Ovid, was, among 
other things, to ſhow the low Opinion you have of that 
Author. But you might have fetcht them as well from 
any other Poet, nay from the great Virgil himſelf, For 
in the Beginning of his Æueid, the molt glorious of all 
his Works, you have alſo eight Lines all pauſed on the 
firſt Syllable of the 3d Foot, and no Alteration made in 
that Matter till the 9th Line, where the Pauſe falls upon 
the firſt Syllable of the 4th Foot: | 

Arma virumque cano, | &C, 

8 dolens regina Deum. 
And, upon Trial, it will be found, that the Difference 
betwixt Firgil and Ovid is very inconſiderable throughout 
all their Works, as to this Particular, as I ſhall ſne w at- 
terwards, _ EE | 

You indeed, to make the Difference betwixt Ovid an 
Virgil's Verſification, as to this Article, appear very 
great, have fallen upon a new Way of pauſing the Verſe 
of this laſt, namely, by cauſing your Pauſes to depend, 
not ſo much upon the Cæſures after any of the three or 
four firſt Feet, nor upon the interchangeable Mixture of 
the Feet themſelves, (which is reckoned one of the chief 
Beauties in Heroic Verſe) but either on the Bulk. or 
Length of the Words of which the Verſe is compoſed ; 
or, which ſeems more probable, on the Keſprrations or 
Stops of the Breath, that are neceſſary to dillinguiſn the 
Clauſes of Sentences from one another. According to 
this Rule, in the firſt Georgick, you pauſe the five firſt 
Verſes thus: a N 

Nee faciat lætas ſegetes, | quo fadere terram 

ertere, | Maæcenas, | ulmiſque adjungere vites, 

Conveniat, | que cura boum, | qui cultus habenda 

Sit pecori, | apibus quanta experientia parcis, 

Hine canere incipiam. | —— 
And you add, That this great Maſter has artfully a- 
«© voided the common Pauſe, till he come to the fifth 
Line; and that he takes Care to do it as much as poſ- 
© fible throughout the whole Work.” Here it ſeems 
plain, that you make the TIO fall on theſe Places where 
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the Parts or Members of a Sentence are diſtinguiſhed 
from one another, viz. in the firſt Line one Pauſe, at ſe- 
getes: In the ſecond, two; one at vertere, and another at 


Maœcenas: In the third, two; one at conveniat, and ano- 


ther at hom: And in the 4th, one at pecori. In all which 
the Senſe requires that Stop in the pronouncing, which 
we call a Comma or Colon. This is the Way you take 
in pauſing theſe Verſes of Virgil; but when you come to 
Tpeak of Dr. Fohn/toz*s varying the Pauſe, you ſeem to 
go by another Rule: For, p. 44. you tell us, that the 
Fth, 6th, and 8th Diſtichs ( { ſuppoſe you mean the Hex- 
ameter Lines in theſe Diſtichs,) are the only Verſes that 
are in the common Pauſe; but that the other {ix are all ve- 
Ty artfully varied. I wiſh you had marked the Places of 
theſe Pauſes in Johnſton, as you have done in Virgil; for, 
without that, 1 frankly own that I am much at a Lo 

how to form an Idea of them. All that I can diſcover is, 
that you ſeem in them not to regard the Stops or [nterpan- 


165 made for the Senſe, but the accidental Length or 


Shortneſs of the Words: For in the four firſt Hexameters 


of FJobnſton you will have the Pauſe varied from the 


common Way; if ſo, they muſt be pauſed thus: 
Felix, | confilio | © 19 


e e impietas in- 
| . 5 f . N 
Mente ſed | etherei. | 


Arboris | iu morem, | Or, Arboris | in morem ſurget. | 
In all which there muſt be (according to you) two Pau- 
ſes in each of theſe Verſes, unleſs you will have it loſt 
at the Place where it is moſt common and moſt manifeſt, 


i. e. at the Cæſure after the ſecond Foot. And if in theſe 


the common Pauſe is not to take place, I would ask, 
whether, in the Line, Felix, couſilio qui nec ſeductus ini- 

z0, We are to have any Pauſe beſides that at felix? and 
if we are to have one or two more, and none is to be put 
after chnſilio, where is it, or they, to be put? Again, in 
the 1 LE 8 


Mente ſea ætherei 9 a parentis, 
As there is no Stop in the de 


e, I would fain know, (if 
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the Pauſe is not to be the common one at heres) upon 
' what other Word or Words does it fall? 


Bat further, and to deal plainly with you, I cannot for 


my Heart perceive, why in the firſt two Lines of Bacha- 
nanu, Which, in your Supplement, p. 17. you ſay are pauſed, 


and not very happily, in the common Manner, there may 
not be a Pauſe after Felix, in Felix ille animz, as well as 
in the Doctor's Felix | conſilio; or after Impia, in Im- 
pia | ſacrilege ; as well as after Nec quibus in Nec gui- 
bus | impietas : Unleſs it lies in this, that in the former 


in Buchanan, we have after the Word felix two Words, 
ille auimi; and in Jobhnſton only one, conſilio And in 
the latter the Pauſe in Buchanan is or may be put after 


one Word, impia; and in Jobnſton after two, nec quibus, 
or if you will, after the ec. If this is the Way the Pau- 
ſes are to be accounted for in theſe Poets, I entirely give 
them up, as to me utterly unintelligible. The Notion 
that I have of theſe Pauſes is pretty plain, and may be 
reduced to the three following Heads. | 

1. That in Proſe, as well as Verſe, there ought to be 
ſome little Halt or Mora at the Pronunciation of every 
Word, otherwiſe we could not well diſtinguiſh them 


from one another. And ſomething of this muſt even ap- 


pear, where the laſt Syllable is cut off by Eliſion: For I 
can hardly believe, that the old Romans pronounced the 
Words where theſe took place, as if there were no ſuch 
Syllables in them, iz. that they would ſay, Littora, 
mult ille, inſtead of multum ille; or, edn am ant alias, 
inſtead of, Phyll;da amo ante alias. All they did, I ſup- 
poſe, was to pronounce theſe Syllables very quick, that 
the hiatus might be little obſerved, *. 


| oh 2. In 


* The Greeks, who had no other Eliſion, but that of the Synalepha, or 
Vowel before a Vowel, differ'd from the Latin, in this, that they could 


leave out or keep in the Vowel, as they pleas*d; and when they de- 


ſign'd that it ſhould be elided, they put the Mark called Apoſtrophus in 
Place of it, in which Caſe certainly it was not to be pronounced. And 
probably the moſt ancient Romans did the ſame; whence perhaps it is, 


that we have ſo many Verſes in Virgil where that Eli ſion is neglected; 


which Freedom the Foers that came after (unleſs is was in Greek pro- 
per 
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2. In my Opinion, this Pauſe or Stop was ſomething 
greater after the Clauſes or Members of a Sentence, and 


greateſt of all at the Period or Concluſion of it. And, 


3. When any Word was to be pronounced with a 
ons Emphaſis or Pathos than the reſt. For theſe Words | 
being to be utter'd with a higher Elevation of the Voice, 
there will neceſſarily happen ſome larger mora or Delay, 
before it is brought low again to the ordinary Tone. All 
theſe take place in a great Meaſure in all Languages, both 
in Proſe and in Verſe, #40 | : 

But as to the particular Pauſes in Verſe, with which a- 
lone we are here concerned, it is moreover obſervable, 


that moſt Verſes, as well hervick as others, naturally di- 


vide themſelves into two Hemiſtichs or Halves, in which, 
beſides the Pauſes above mentioned, the greateſt Szop is 
at the End, and, next to that, at the Middle, thus: 
Arma virumque cano, | Troje qui primus ab oris. Hex. 
Nil mihi reſcribas, | attamen ipſe veni. Pentam. 
Maecenas atavis | edite Regibus. Alclep. 
Jam ſatis terris | nivis atque dire. Sapph. 
Vides ut alta | ftet nive candidum. Alcaic. 
Paſſer, deliciæ | me puellæ. Phaleuc. 
Beatus ile, | qui procul negotiis. Iamb. 
Audiat omnis, | pontus & ather. Anapeſt, 
Perdidi Muſam tacendo, | nec me Phebus reſpicit, 
; TY = [Troch, 
| * 
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pet Names) very rarely allow'd themſelves, As for the Ecthlipſis, or 


li ſion of the Syllable ending in before a Word beginning with a 
Vowel, Fnmus, and perhaps ſome others in his Time, ſometimes, tho? 
yery rarely, omitted it; but never others that came after, that I know 
of. It is beſides remarkable, that in many Editions of the Remains 
of Ennius, Lucilius, and other Poets before the Auguſtan Age, particu- 


. larly in Plautus, Terence, and Lucretius, where the Word eſt is preceeded 


by a Word ending with a Vowel, the Vowel e in eft is elided, or mark- 
ed with an Apeſtrophus, and not the Yowel of the preceeding Word; 
as, —ſi res bene geſta 't, for geſta eſt; in which 1 ſhall ſuppoſe that the 
Letter elided was not ptonounced : But I much doubt whether the Let- 
er , which in thoſe ancient Times was alſo ſometimes elided before a 
4 ns for the Verſe ſake, was for that Reaſon not pronounced. 


I that be, I caunot eaſily perſuade myſelf, that the Exploſion 


ables ending in m in Scanning, made that Sy llable be dropt in 


6 39 ) 


As to the other Pauſes in any of the two Hemi/tichs, they 
are ſeldom ſo great as at the Hemiſtichs themſelves, and 
they are generally diverſify'd by the Length or Shortneſs 
of the Words, and (in Herozcks eſpecially) by the various 
Mixture of the Dadyles and Spundees together. And to 

theſe are chiefly owing the Diſtinctions that are made by 
Grammarians of the Cæſures, (which, as your Erytbreas, 

in his Treatiſe de licent. & diligent, carm. Virg. p. 55. are 
other wile called Mauſiones, Inciſiones, Articuli, Sectiones 
and Commata) into the Trithemimeres, Pemthemimeres, He- 

' pthemimeres and Euneemimeres ; by which they under- 

ſtand the Syllable that remains after the firſt, ſecond, third 
and fourth Foot, Now the chief Pauſes in Heroicꝭ Verſe 

commonly lights upon theſe ; and the Verſe is generall 
more or leſs grateful, as it hath more or fewer of theſe 

Ceſures in them :; As in that of Virgil, where they all 

four occur; | MY 

Ille latus niveum molli fultus hyacintho. 

And in that, | 

| Fudit equum magmn tellus percuſſa tridenti, 
where we have the firſt three, And in that, 

Inge toro pater Aneas fic orſus ab alto, 
where we have only two. And there are a great Num- 
ber of excellent Verſes in Virgil, where few of thefe 
Cæſures are to be met with, and ſometimes, tho? very 
rarely, where there is only but one; as, 

Magnauimi Jovis ingratum aſcendere cubile. * 

Nay, which is extremely rare in that Author, and in moſt 
others, where there is no Cæſure at all, as theſe noted by 
Erythrieus, p. 61. l | 

Arcades, 6 mihi tum quam molliter oſſa quieſcant. 
Scilicet omnibus eſt labor impendendus, 25 omner. 
Et bibit humorem, &, cum vult, ex ſe ipſa remittit. 
which, tho” they found a little harſhly to the Ear, yet we 
are not to think that that great Author uſed them without 


ſome. 


1 — 


1 Clpperonarine, in his Notes on 9 wintilian, has ſhew*d that we ſhould 
o name them, not Trithemimeris, Penthemimeris, & o. as they are com- 
moniy call-d. 8 | | 3 
* For the tum, or laſt Syllable in ingratum is abſorpt by the firſt in 
eſcende re. SES 
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it falls on the Syllable next after the ſecon 
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 Fome Reaſon. However, as it is certainly a Fault, to 


ave every Foot, not only without a Ceſare, but alſo 
made up of an entire Word, as in that of Eunius, 
Kom mania terruit impiger Hannibal armis, 
J know no good Poet that has ſince fallen into it. 
But to return to our Purpoſe, as the chief Pauſe in hᷣe- 
woick Perſe is, (next to that at the End) that which falls in 


the middle, or after the firſt Hemiſtich; fo the moſt re- 
markable Variety, as to that Pauſe, is when it either happens 


to light on the common Peuchemimeres, or on that which 
they call the Peutbemimeres trochaica. The firſt is, when 


after the ſecoad Foot, there remains one Syllable of the 
Word only, which, by the Nature of the Verſe, muſt al- 


Ways be or become a long one, The ſecond is, when 
ufter that ſecond Foot, there remain two Syllables, of 
"Which the one is long and the other ſhort, z. e. they make 
a Trochee, whence it had its Name. In the former of 
theſe, the common Pauſe, as you call it, takes place, that 
is, it falls upon the firſt Syllable of the third Foot; or, 
which is the ſame thing, on the Syllable remaining after 
the ſecond Foot, as in | | 
At Regina gravi | jamdudum ſaucia cura. 

In the latter it falls upon the firſt Syllable of the fourth 
Foot, or, which is the ſame, on the Syllable remaining 
after the third Foot, as in R's | 

Quidve dolens Regina Deum | tot volvere caſus, 
In this latter Pauſe it often happens that what they call 
- >> wat trochaica, is a whole Word, as in that 
07 7 NN : 8 
Nec quicquam niſi pondus iners, | . eodem. 
Now, as I ſaid, the moſt remarkable of the Pauſes, be- 
ing that which divides the firſt Hemiſtich from the ſe- 
cond, the only Variety that can there happen is, when 
ond Foot, or on 

"the Syllable next after the third, The moſt Beautiful of 


1 


no Beauty without Variety, ſo if this Pauſe were kept 
up in 3 or even uſed too frequently, it would, 
r that Reaſon, become nauſeous and diſagreeable. 
The Art then of the Poet, as to this Particular, muſt be 


= two Pauſes is generally this laſt; but as there can 


a n 
* 
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#2 
to to interrmix theſe Pauſes here and there with one ano» 
lo ther. But as to the Proportion of this Mixture, no Rule 
can be given; therefore Poets have taken to themſelves 
n unbounded Freedom in it, uſing it in more or leſs 
DR as the Nature of the Subject, the Juſtneſs of 


a hn 
— 


— | the Sentiments, the Choice of proper Words or Expreſ- 
in | ſions, and other accidental Circumſtances did determine 
e- = them. Dis true, that in them all the common Pauſe at 
us | the Syllable after the ſecond Foot is moſt frequent, and 
: the other after the third'Foot is by ſome Poets oftner, by 
+ others more rarely made uſe of, And in this there is 
29 ſome Difference between Virgil and Ovid, the Penthe - 
11 mimeres Trochaica, or Stop after the third Foot, being 
= leſs frequent in the latter than in the former. But then 
df that Difference is far from being ſo great, as you would 
te make us believe. I have taken the Pains to compare the 
f MR . firſt Book of the Georgicks of the one with the firtt Book 
at of the Metamorphoſis of the other; and find that the Uſe 
r, ⁶ of the Peuthemimeres Trochaica in thoſe great Poets ſtand 
＋ 1 thus 2 ; ; | 
= 1h D 5 
h 3ſt 100 Lines ] 'C 170 times, 
8 2d 100 Lines 8 times. 
| 3d 100 Lines 2 | 74 times. 
5 4th 100 Lines 2 4 12 times. 
1 Sth 100 Lines 8] 9 times. 
t | Sth 100 Lines | » | 13 times. 
7th 100 Lines | { 10 times. 
laſt 79 Lines) C5 times, 


—— 


In all 81 times. 


And theſe beſides two Lines, where one of the two res 
maining Syllables is ſwallowed up by a Syzalepha, viz. 
160. In faciem vertiſſe hominum, | —— © 
721. Extinctum eſt centumgue oculos. I —— And 
190. Cuncta priut tentata, ſed immedicabile vuluut, 
Where we have no Cæſure but after the firſt Foot. 


In 


In VIRGII“s 


1ſt 100 Lines 1 ( _ 8 times, 
2d 100 Lines = 10 times. 
3d 100 Lines © 3 11 times, 
4th 100 Lines © 14 times. 
Fth 100 Lines ] = l 10 times, 
„ 7. x time. 
54 times, 
And theſe beſides Ver. | 


357. Incipiunt agitata tumeſcere, |'& aridus altis, 
where we have no Cæſure (I mean of one Syllable) but 
after Foot firſt. And | 

320. Sublime expulſam eruerent : | ita turbine nigro, 

340. Extreme ſub caſum hyemis | jam were ſereno. 
3099. Dilectæ Thetidi Halcyones : | non ore ſolutos. 
where the Cæſure after ſecond Foot is elided. | 

From this Compariſon it appears that the Pauſe on the 
firſt Hemiſtich in Ovid's firſt Metamorph. falls after Foot 
third 81 times, and in Virgil's firſt Georgigk only 53 times. 
But becauſe there are 265 Verſes more in that Book of 
Ovid than in that of Virgil, I ſhall take the Proportion as 


it ſtands betwixt theſe Authors in an equal N umber of 


Lines: Thus, that Pauſe is to be found, 


In 514 Lines of Ovid 58 times. 
In 514 Lines of Virgil 54 times, 


The Difference on Ovid's Part is 4. 


So little have you to boaſt of the greater Variety of the 
Pauſe (whieh in your Sapplem. p. 17, you call the Soul of 
beroick Poetry) in Virgil than in Ovid. 

Tis true, in Virgil's firſt Aneid, compared with the 
aforeſaid Book of Ovid, the Scale turns on Virgil's Side; 


for the above - mentioned Cæſure falls after Foot third in 
that Ru id. | 
int 


r D by, WL 
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En 
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'xſt 100 Lines 5 8 times. 
2d 100 Lines 8 times. 
3d 100 Lines | 2 18 times. 
4th 100 Lines © 19 times. 
Fth 100 Lines f 8 13 times. 
6th 100 Lines 17 times. 
Ith 100 Lines 9 times. 
Remaining 60 Lines 0 \ 7 times. 


In all 99 times. | 


' Whereas in an equal Number of Lines in Ovid's Meta- 


mor ph. that happens but 79 times. The Difference there- 
fore on Virgil's Part is 20; which I take, in a Matter of 


that Kind, to be of very ſmall Importance, and in the 
main purely caſual. That it is ſo, may appear from this, 
that the Gap (if I may ſo call it) between one auucommos 


Pauſe and another varies very much. For ſometimes in 
Ovid we will meet with 16, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 25, and 
once 42 Lines pauſed after the common Way, before we 
come to the Pauſe that is ancommon. And in Virgil's 1ſt 
Georgick we will find 17, 19, 25, 28, and once 41 Lines 
betwixt them, And again, in Ovid, we will meet with 
two of the uucommon Pauſes together, as 72, 73, and 130, 
131, and 173, 174, and 241, 242, and 273, 274, and 504, 
505, and 721, 722. And in Virgil's iſt Georgick, ſome- 
times two of them together, as 370, 371, and 482, 483, 
and 485, 486. And ſometimes zhree, as 18, 19, 20. 
And in his iſt Anueid ſometimes to, as 13, 14, and 267, 


268, and 283, 284, and 402, 403, and 419, 420, and 434, 


435, and 519, 520, and 612, 613. Sometimes zhree, as 
503, 504, 505; and once no leſs than /i, as 319, 320, 
321, 322, 323 and 324. From all which it is maniteſt, 


| that the Authors had no Plot or Deſign in the Matter, 


but that all was the Effect of pure Chance, as to that 
Particular. 


Thus much of thoſe two moſt conſiderable Pauſes, of 


which you have ſaid very little. As to your other leſſer 
Pauſes, about which you make ſo great a Buſtle, they are 
to me, as you have repreſented them, altogether incom- 

c prehenſible, 


taken the leaſt 
three: | : | 1 
Firſs, That, tho? it is generally reckoned a Beauty in 

Hero:cks, that the Feet of the firſt Hemiſtich do not coin- | 
cide with the Words, and that the Verſe runs harſh, 
where the one does not break or divide the other: Yet it 
is quite otherwiſe iu the ſecond Hemiſtich, none of which 
run more ſmoothly and harmaniouſly, than ſuch as have 
the zwo or three laſt Feet compoſed of whole Words. I 7 
ſhall give a few Examples from innum 
gil, Ovid and Buchanan: 


Caſtaueæ molles, & preſſi copia ladis. 
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prehenſible, and therefore ſhall inſiſt no longer on theni. 
ut here, before I leave this Point, I muſt be allowed to 
obſerve, that all you have ſaid on the 2 . of the Pauſe 

relates only to thoſe of the firſt Hemiſticb ? 
| Is an equal, if not a greater Difference between theſe leſ- 
ſer ones of the ſecond Hemiſtich, of which you have not 
Notice. Of thefe I ſhall only mention 


- 


1. In the two laſt Feet. 
4 JJ ͥͤ » 
Tityre, iu patulæ recubans ſub tegmine fagi. 
O Melibœe, Deus nobis hæc otia fecit. 
Sed tamen ille Deus qui fit, da, Tityre, nobit. 
0 7D. 


In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas. 


Ad mea perpetuum deducite tempora carmen. 


Ante mare, & tellus, & quod tegit omnia cœluni. 


BUCHANAN. 
Arbor erit, quem non violento Sirius eftu 
Exurit, non torret hyems, ſed prodiga læto. 
Pulveris inſtar erunt, volucri quem concita gyro, 


Z. In the three laſt Feet. 


9s VIRGIL. 
Nos patriæ fines, & dulcia liuguimus arua; 
Fortunate ſenex, hic inter flumina nota. 


; whereas there 


0 TD, 


crable ones in Vir- 


4 


As; 
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aſſt, & erectos ad ſidera tollere vnltut. 

Non tuba directi, non ærit coruua flexi, 

Flamina jam lactis, jam flumina nectaris ibaut. 
= BUCHANAN. 
Sic formidande grave ſpiritus infremit ire. 

| Mnificus dedit; &, qui conſpicit omnia, juſtus. 
| Taque bonos bonus es; male cautas cantior artet. 


The Second is what Erythræus, after Diomedes, cally 
the Tetrapodia bucolica, that is, when the Hephthemimeres, 
or Ceſure after the third Foot, has two ſhort Syllables 
following it to make a Dackyle; as, ; 

Nonne fuit ſatins triſtes Amaryllidos iras. 


This Tetrapodia alſo takes place, when there is no Cæ- 


ſure; as, | 
Aut metuet dulces, aut experietur amaros: 
and is moſt beautiful, when that fourth Foot ends the 
Wed 3s, - ET 
Parta mee Veneri ſunt munera: namque notave. 
It is call'd bzcolica; becauſe conſtantly uied by Theo- 
critus in his Bacolicks or Paſtorals: Tho? Virgil, in his, 
has not been ſo ſcrupulous, which has made ſome think 
that his Paſtorals are leſs harmonious, and in that Reſped 
inferior to thoſe of T heocrizas *. | | 
Mhe Third is what your Erythræus calls the Hendeche- 
mimeres, Which is, when after the fifth Foot there re+ 
mains a Syllable finiſhing the Word, and can neyer hap- 
pen but when the laſt Word in the Verſe is a Monoſyl- 
lable; as in that of Virgil, | | 
Sternitur, exanimiſque tremens procumbit humi bos. 
"Tis true Servius, and (whoſe Authority is of much 


greater 


__ — — 


— 


* The very learned and judicious Monſ. Repir, in his Diſſertation, 
de carmine paſtorali, p. $6. ſays, De numero bwjus carminis ſic ſtat uo: de co 
non tam ſollicits ſuperſtitioseque laborandum atque exiſtimat Terentianus; qui 
daftylum in quarto pede ſemper collocari debere vult, ſaltem ut plurimiun, 
2 uod quidem factum videmys à Theocrito, ſed a Virgilio neglectum; vel quis 
res non ita ferebat, vel, ut exiſtimas Diomedes, quod victus ſit obſeryationis 
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greater Weight) Quintilian, condemn ſuch Verſes as end 
with a Monoſyllable, unleſs it be the Name of ſome 
{ſmall Animal, as in that of Horace, | 2 
Parturient montes, naſcetur ridiculus mus. . 
But Erythræus has ſhew'd that there is no Ground for 
ſuch a Pretence, by producing from Virgil upwards of 
300 Verſes terminating in Monoſyllables, which 'tis not 
to be Rong that great Author would have ſo frequeiit- 
Iy practis'd, had it been a real Blemiſh in Poetry. And 
ſo far was Horace from thinking it a Fault, that he ſeenis, 
on the contrary, to have affected to. end his Verſe with 


ſuch ſhort Words, both in his Satyrs and in his Epiſtles. 


It muſt however be own'd, that the Poets who came af- 
ter, both ancient and modern, have been very ſpating in 
concluding their Hexameter or Pentameter Lines with 


Monoſyllables, unleſs where the laſt Syllable of the 
preceeding Word was exploded by Eliſion; as in Bu- 


caman, £1. -. | 5 
Ille velut riguæ que conſita margine ripe eſt. 
And in Johnſton, eod. Pſ. 8 : . 
Diraque cum domino frans peritura ſuo eſt. 5 
I thought proper to ſay thus much of theſe ſmallet 
Pauſes, and the Variations of them, in the ſecond Hemi- 
ſtich; becauſe, tho? you have entirely overlook'd them, 
they are fully as conſiderable as thoſe you lay ſo much 
Streſs upon in the firft Hemiſtich. As to the Syllable af- 


ter the ſecond or third Foot, which divides the two 13 


*niſtichs, and is the moſt remarkable of all the Pauſes, as 
I have in general explain'd them already, ſo I will have 
occaſion afterwards more patticularly to ſhew, whether 


of our two Poets has moſt frequently and moſt agree- 


ably varied the placing of them, 


II. I go next to that Excellency of Virgil's Verfpfication, 


which you call zhe Inverſion of the Phraſe: By which (ſo 
far as I can underſtand you) no more is meant than the 


tranſpoſing of the Words out of the natural into the arti- 


ficial Order; and is equally common to Proſe as well 


as Verſe, tho” the latter is in this indulged ſome greater 


Liberty than the former. This is that which gives a pe- 
_ culiar Muſicalneſs and Harmony to the Greek and Latin 


Lan- 
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eiſſimus ſermo eſt, cui & 1 ordo, & apta juuctura, & 


* 


* 


Languages above all others, eſpecially our moderm ones, 


which being deſtitute of that great Variety of Terminati- 
ons in the Inflections of their declinable Parts of Speech, 
that theſe Tongues abound with; are for that very Reaſon 
incapable of having any conſiderable Change made in the 
Order of the Words in Sentences, and ot conſequence 
of that grateful Senſation thence ariſing to the Ear, with- 


out embaraſſing and ſometimes quite deſtroying the Senſe. 
This is particularly taken Notice of by the learned Fa- 


ther Lamy, in his moſt ingenious Treatiſe of Rherorick, 
as the ſingular Excellency of thefe two Languages above 
all others in the World: And as an Inſtance of it; he 
brings this ſhort Latin Sentence, Deut creavit mundum, 
which can be changed fix different Ways, without mar- 
ring or altering the Senſe; but if tranſlated into any of 
our modern Languages; will hardly bear the Order of 
the Words to be twice changed f. But what is that to 
the Purpoſe here? Or wherein does this Iaverſion of the 
Phraſe, or artificial Poſition of the Words in Firgil, dif- 
fer from that in other Poets, and I may add in the main, 
from that in all other Latin Writers whatſdever ? It was 
trifling in you to produce Examples, either from Virgil 
or Johnſton, for what you call he Iuverſion of the Phraje; 
when you cannot find a Page, nay but ſeldom a Sen- 
tence, in any tolerable Author, where it does not more of 
leſs take place. The Inſtances you give are, where the 


Verb is put at, or near the End of the Sentence: Which 


is a Rule of Elegance commonly taught Boys at School, 
and is taken particular Notice of by Quintilian, lib. ix; 
cap. 4. Verbs (ſays he) ſenſum claudere, multo, fi compo- 
ſitio patiatar, optimum eſt; But he moſt judiciouſſy adds 


this Caution, Az ſi id aſperum erit, cedat hic ratio nume · 


ris, ut fit apud Grecos Latinoſque Oratores (and much 
more might he have faid, Poetas) frequentiſſims. And 
then he concludes with this general Pee Feli- 


cans 


2 


— — 


The learned I/. Voſſ«s, in his ingenious Treatiſe, de Poematum cant#f 
1 * Nihmi, has ſome pierty Obſervatious on this Head, p. 46; . 
| eq4q. 
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cum his numerns opportune cadens continget. A Rule 
common to all good Writers, and by none more exactly 
obſerved than by our Buchanan, who furniſhes us with 
more Examples in his very firſt Pſalm, where the Senſe 
and the Verb end together, or very nearly, than what 
you. — brought from different Places of Virgil and 

ohnſton. | Jet 2 

III. But I paſs this, which indeed ought not to have 
been mentioned at all, and come to your third Head, 
which TI own to be of conſiderable Importance in true 
Poetry, viz. The adapting the Suund to the Senſe, And 
in this it is confeſt, that Virgil has been happy to Admira- 
tion, and beyond all others that ever wrote either in 
Verſe or Proſe; for the thing is common to both. But 
here there are two Things fit to be obſeryed : h 
_ Firſt, That a great deal of this is founded in the Words 
themſelves. For tho? I will not go ſo far, as to think 
with Plato and ſome of the Pythagorean Philoſophers, that 
all Words are naturally expreſſive of the Things ſignified 
by them; yet”ris certain that in all Languages there are a 
great Number of Words, which in their very Sound 
have a natural Congruity to the Things they repreſent, 
ſuch eſpecialy as ſignify or relate to quick Motions, 
ſtrong or violent Actions, loud and noiſy Sounds; vehe- 
ment and unuſual Paſſions, as of Grief, Fear, Anger, 
and the like: Of which I might produce, if there were 
Occaſion for it, innumerable Examples. ; 

Secondly, It is natural, beſides what may anſwer that 

urpoſe in particular Words, for Perſons even in ordi- 
nary Diſcourſe, to range them in Sentences in ſuch a 
Manner, or to give them a quicker or ſlower Pronuncia- 
tion, 10 as to make them bear a nearer Reſemblance to 
their inward Sentiments than they would otherwiſe do. 
Much a- kin to theſe are the various Geſtures of the Body 
and the Tones of the Voice, which Demoſthenes and Ci- 
cero call Action, and attribute fo much to; and which no 
doubt are highly ſubſervient to the ſame Deſign. 

But to come more particularly to the Point in hand, 
thoꝰ I cannot pretend that Buchanan has been ſo lucky in 
making his Words an Eccho (as Mr. Pope repreſents it) 

to 
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2 to his Senſe, as Virgil, (for who can be compared with 
mit matchlefs Author ?) yet I am very confident that 


= there are hardly any others, (far leſs Dr. Johnſton) who 
wo have ſurpaft him in that Art. The learned Editors of 


the laſt Impreſſion of his Paraphraſe have given us ſome 
Inſtances of this Kind in his 18th Pſalm; to which, tho? 
I might add a vaſt Number more, I ſhall content myſelf 
with theſe few. | | e 5 
VV EEE. 
Grandinis 1mbre hortos, lapidoſa grandine vites; 
Granaime ſilvarum Dominus decuſſit honorem, 
= CGranaine proſtrati fortes jacuere juvenci. a 
| Where the rattling Noiſe of the Hail, and the terrible Ha- 
yock that it made, is as it were repreſented to our Senſes: 
Not to mention the beautiful and affecting Repetition of 
the Word graudiuis and grandiue. 15 
So a little before Ver. 28. „55 
Caſtra ſuper, tenſiſque ſuper tentoria welis; 
Alituum tremulis reſonabaut aginina penni; 
where one would be apt to think that he heard the flutter- 
ing Noiſe, which theſe Quails made in their falling down 


in the Ifraelitiſp Camp. 
Thus in Pſ. civ. 9. Kg, ; 5 
Neve iterum immiſſa tellus ſtagnaret ab unda, 
Limitibus compreſſa ſuis reſunantia plaugit 
Littora 3 5 = 7 
where, in the Words reſonantia plangit, we ſeem, as it 
were, to hear the roaring of the Waves; as they daſh thein- 
felves againſt the Shore. ee 
And bid. Ver. 25. = 
— mit pet 


Squamigere tremuld per ſtagua liquentia taudd 

E xſl? aus f ö WL. 
where we have, as it were, repreſented before our Eyes, 
how the Fiſhes skip and dance hither and thither in num- 
berleſs Crowds through the Sea. 

And once more in the Ver. following, _ 
— tot monſtta ingentia & horrida viſt 
 , FVeliferas circum nant puppes OE 
where the inouſtra ingentia _ orrida do ſenſibly n 

2 | the 


({ 260 )) | 
the frightful and hideous Appearance theſe Sea Monſters 
give to the Beholders. And the three continued Spondees 
after one Dadyle in Veliferas circum nant puppes, do in a 
lively Manner repreſent the Difficulty that theſe Animals 
have (becauſe of their vaſt Bulk) to make their Way a- 
bout the Ships. | i 
IV. Your Fourth Beauty is the mixing the ſingular and 
plural Numbers; of which you bring ſome Examples, 
firit from Virgil, and then from Johnſton. But of theſe 
I make the fame Account, as of your ſecond Article 
concerning the varying of zhe Payſe, which in the main 
is purely caſual, and has nothing elſe to recommend it, 
but the Variety. It would be a very idle Labour to ſearch 
for Examples of them in Bachanan, when there is not a 
Pſalm that docs not furnith us with ſome of them. You 
indeed tell us, that every Couplet in Fohx/tox's Iſt Pſalm 
affords an [Inſtance of that Kind: But why, in reckoning 
them up, do you paſs over the 2d and th? And (which 
is more) why do you, without any Authority, change the 
conſilio iniquo in the firſt Couplet, (which is the Reading 
of all the eee except your on) into conſiliis iniquis. 
But what does all this amount to, but that accidentally 
you have in one Line a /z#galar, and in another a plural, 
or vice verſa; as, | 
Jula parentis, axe dies. 
Felicibus auris, ripam aquæ, &c. 
And is there any Author, where innumerable like Ex- 
amples are not to be found? Thus in Bachanan's Pſalm 
cxvii. which is the ſhorteſt of all, we have, 
Omnes gentium ſolis orbita. 
Rerum parents Laudes pangite. 
:ndulgentiam ubs in dies. 
Foventis — conſtantiam — Promiſſa reddere. 
Thus in Pſ. civ. 
eus alme Parentem rerum. 
Aitheris Rector æternas habenas. 
decor — gloria — auratis pennis. 
delo — tentoria — uitidi chli. 
miiquidas lymphas — curvo fornice, &c. 
But it is mere trifling to go any farther. As for theſe 
| | | which 
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theſe 
hich 
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which you think more material, take to match them theſe 

following from the ſame Pſalm, almoſt cloſe together. 
Tu, pater, aerios montes, campoſque jacentes, &c. 

where we have pater and montes; nectare and ſemina; lu- 

minis and oras ; pecus and pabula and fœni; olus and bu- 


manos uſus; pocula and vini; vultus and ſuccus, &c. 


V. Your fifth Head is, the artful Uſe of the Particles 
que and et. As to which, it is ſomething pleaſant to ob- 
ſerve, that you, the Buachananomaſtiges, are at Variance 
with one another. For what you commend as a great 
Beauty (as it generally is in Poems of a lofty Strain) in 
Virgil and Johnſton, is by Dr. Egleſpam condemned as a 


great Fault in Buchanan. For the 4th Objection he makes 


in his Poeticum duellum againſt Buchanan's Verſion of 
the 104th Pſalm, is the nauſeous (as he reckons it) Repe- 
tition of the ConjunC&tions, er, atque, que, ac, Of which 
ke numbers up no fewer than thirty tour in this Pſalm. 
I could bring a great many other Examples, in which 


that Author makes a very frequent Uſe of theſe connect- 


ing Particles. But till you and Dr. Egleſþham come to 
Ton Agreement about them, I paſs them over, and go 
to the 

VI. Sixth Article, viz. the Collocatio verborum. And 
of this you tell us, p. 51. that Examples in Virgil are fre- 
quent, tho? here, p. 39. you give us only one, If no more 
is meant by your Collocatio verborum, than what belongs 
to your 2d Article, viz, what you call the Inverſion of 
the Phraſe, of which we have taken ſufficient Notice a- 
bove, I own, that not only in Virgil, but in all other 
Authors, Examples are not only frequent but innumer- 
able, the Thing being eſſential to and inſeparable from 
the Genius of the Latin Tongue. But if by the Colloca- 
tion of Words, you do (as the Inſtance you bring from that 
Author ſeems to infinuate) underſtand that particular 
Diſpoſition, nat of Words, but of one Word only, men- 
tioned and much admired by the great Scaliger, then Ex- 
amples of it are very far from being frequent, even in 
Virgil himſelf. That I may be the better underſtood, 
take the Deſcription that noble Critick gives of it in his 
own Words, Poet. lib. iv. cap, 48. p. m. 530. Mirum 
50 . G 3 (ys 


( 12 ) 2 
(ſays he) quantum afferat vel aſfectls vel ornaments vox, 
que in principio carminis ponitur poſt ea pletam ſententiam; 
ye vox tamen illi appoſita apponit & ſenſum. And th. 
. , ns 
Firſt of crudelis, Ain. ix. 482. 
s- Nc&Lane ille ſeuectæ . 
Sera mee requies potulſti linquere ſolam, 


Craudeliss —— And An. iv. 310. 
Et mediis properas Aguilonibus ire per altum, 
_ Cradelis V . 


Then of infeliæ, An. ii. 344. | 

Et pener auxilium Priamo Phrygibuſque ferebat, 

 dnfelix ——- 1 „„ ü 

And laſtly of venatriæ and bellatrix, Mn. i. 322. 
TT — dederatque comam diffundere ventis 


Venatris —— And Ver. 496. 
Aurea ſubnectens ex ertæ cingula mammæ 
Bellatrix —— | | 


And of this Kind is the Example you bring from the 
fame Author, Geo. i. 477. | | | 
5 ans guogue per laces vulgd exandita ſilentes , 
: . 4HFERS— : : 6 
As is Kkewite that of Bachanan, Pſ. Ixxxix. 30. 
Quod ſi poſteritas mea federa ſanta profanet 
c / A ORC 
But when you apply this (which Scaliger ſays, if it may 
be called a Figure, he would name it Expreyio) to Dr. 
FJohnſton, the Faſivace you offer, Pſ. Ixxii. 7. | 
Candida tum probitas florebit, & optima rerum 
Pax, vario donec lumin e Luna nitet, 
has not the leaſt Affin ty to it. For optima rerum makes 
no Senſe without Pax: whereas in the Examples brought 
by you and Scaliger from Virgil, the Sentence is complete, 
without the Addition of cradelis, inſelix, ingens, &c. And 
It is to that Circumſtance alone that Scaliger attributes the 
wonderful Beauty that ſtrikes the Mind in theſe Paſſages. 
ſhall not mention, that what you commend ſo much in 
Fohnſton is taken from Claudi an, Oo Ties YR: 
SO —————— Pax optima rerum 
Quas homini novilſè datum 
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With the Alteration of Pax being carried from the Begin- 


ning to the End of the Clauſe. But it paſſes my Com- 
prehenſion to account for what you further add here, p. 
FI. viz. © That conſidering this Word Pax is a Mono- 
* ſylkeble, you believe it will be difficult to match it in 
$6 wre Verſe, either Heroic or Elegiack.” And,“ That 
© the Reader cannot but perceive how great an Effect ĩt 
6 has in this Place.” That it will be Fcult to match 
it either in Heroicks or Elegiachs, (and you might have 
ſaid the ſame of any other kind of Verſe) I can eaſily 
rant you. But what then? May not a certain kind of 
Detormity be unuſual as well as of Beauty? tho? I will 
not ſay, that is the Caſe here. But what Beauty there is 
in the above Couplet, ariſing from the firſt Word of the 
Pentameter its being a Monoſyllable, and completing the 
Senſe, I cannot poſſibly perceive, more than if it ſhould 
begin with a Word of two or more Syllables, as in thoſe 
of Ovid, Pont. ii. 3. 19. ; 
Illud amicitiæ quondam venerabile numen 
; Proſtat; & in quaſtu pro meretrice ſedet. 
And Ver. 77. 8 
Primus ut auderem committere carmina fame 
Impulit: ingenii dux fuit ille mei. . 
And in innumerable Places of that and other Authors. 
How the Monoſyllables ſhould in the above Circumſtances 
happen to be ſo rare, I know not. This I am pretty ſure 
of, that had there been any great Excellency in it, theſe 
ancient Poets could not have fail'd to have obſerved it, 
and more frequently to have uſed it; whereas, I believe, 
it is not four times to be found in all Virgil's Works. 
Once I remember, An, ii. 778. | | 
5 Nec te comitem aſportare Creuſam 
| 46 : — : 
I haye met with but one Example that I can think of in 
all Horace's Odes, Car. iv. 11, 25. 
Terret ambuſtus Phatthon avaras 
Spes, 


Twice in our Buchanan, Pſ. Ixv. 45 
Fiuium — 1 ur ry 
S RI nd ſ. Cxill, 4 
EY G 4 Spe 
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Spe mens labores auxilii tu: 
eee e | 
And fo in Dr. Pitcairu's Verſion of Pſ. civ. 21. 

"wy _— Jerarum leo ſævientum 

ex 5 
But that all this was the Effect of pure Chance, not only 
12 them, but even in Dr. Johnſton, may appear from this, 
that in all his Paraphraſe, we have not, ſo far as I can 

diſcover, but this and one other Example, P/. xxiv. 4. 
e * manus eſt inſons, cor purum, neſcia faſtus 

ens 
which yet, after all, have nothing (as I ſaid) ſimilar to 
that which you bring out of Virgil, where (beſides the 
main Circumſtance mentioned above) the Word begin- 
ning the Line is a Diſſylable, as thoſe noted by Scaliger 
are CW ä | | 

VII. VIII. I might paſs over, as you do, your 7th and 
8th Articles, which relate to the changing the common 
Pronunciation of Wurds; and to Lines contrary to the com- 
mon Meaſure : Which, you ſay, your Author bas judiciouſ- 
ly omitted, as not being proper but in long Works, ſuch as 
zhat of V irgil's Aneid. The Examples you give us of 
theſe two Articles from Virgil are, p. 39. of the former. 

Hluviorum Rex Eridanus.— And 

Stridere apes utero, & ruptis efferuvtre coſtis. 

As to which, you'll allow me to obſerve, that neither of 
them are in the Aze:d, but both in the Georg:zeks ; one 
i. 481. the other iv. 556, The firſt, I own, is very un- 
uſual, and perhaps without a Parallel, either in Virgil 
or any other Author. Some will have the firſt Foot in 
Fluviorum to be an Anapeſtas, inſtead of a Dadyle, the 
two firſt Syllables being ſhort. Others (whom I incline 
rather to follow) will have it to be a Spondee, the two 
Syllables vi and o having coaleſced into one, by the Fi- 

pure called Syzecphoneſ;s, and the preceeding Syllable 
Flu made long upon that Account : Or (which ſeems 

ery probable) that the Vowel i becomes the Conſonant 
Jod, Fluvjorum, as in abjete, arjete, Naſidjeni, for ariete, 
aviete, Naſidieni, &c. See my Grammar, Part iv. p. 142, 
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143. But which ſoever it is, I know not (as I faid) ans 
other like it in any good Latin Poet. | ub 


The other Examples of ftridere and effervre, with the 
penult Hort, is not fo very rare, and may be uſed with» 
out Regard to the Length or Shortneſs of the Poem. You 


have an Example of the latter in your own Fohnſton, Þſ,, 


WED: 


Fervtre ſubjectis quam queat olla rubis. 
which I wonder you ſhould not have mentioned here, e- 
ſpecially as in your Note on the Place, you tell us that 
Virgil always uſes fervère with the penult fovrz, and I 
believe fo do all other Poets, from the old Verb fervo of 
the third Conjugation; tho? (that Iufiniti ve only except- 
ed) ferveo of the ſecond is generally made uſe of. Our 
Buchanan has taken the ſame Liberty in fulgère with 
the penult Hort, from the antiquated Verb fulgo of the 
third Conjugation, Pſ. xlix. 16. | 
Clarumve multd fulgere gloria. Alcaick, 
And Pſ. Ixxxiv. 11. „ | 
Tu das ceonſpicua fulgtre gloria. Aſelep. 


— 


in which he has imitated that of Virgil, An. vi. 820. 


Illæ autem paribus quas fulgere cernis in armis, 


and in A».viii. 677. where we have alſo fervere, 


Ferutre Leucaten: auroque effulgere fluctus. 


And had Johnſton uſed theſe Words in like manner, I 


know none would have quarrell'd him. | 
The Examples you give of the latter of the two above 
mentioned Heads, are likewiſe from Virgil, | 
Quod fieri ferro, liquidoue poteſt ales. * 

Saxa per & ſcopulos & depreſſas canvalles: 


Where you ſay; the Lines are contrary to the common 


Meaſure, or rather are withont any Meaſure at all. What 
you mean by ſaying, that he Lines are without any 
Meaſure at all, I cannot poſſibly underſtand; for if they 
had no Meafure, I do not fee how they could be Verſe. 
All the Difference, that I know of, between them and o- 
ther Lines, is, that they have a Spondee inſtead of a Dactyle 

8 a 1 : in 
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* Your Erythreus maintains, and bids fair to prove it, that the ttue 
Keading in Virgil, is poteſtur, and not pet. e 0 


Ii ; 
j OO... 
in the ffth Region: Which is not only allowed in Hexa- 
meter Lines, but oftimes carries a fingular Beauty alon 
with it, when uſed upon proper Occaſions. Of theſe 
Verſus T4 41Corr45s Or Spundaici (as they are common- 
ly call'd) your Erythræus, in that Treatiſe of his which 
you extol ſo much, de licentia & diligentia carminis Vire 
giliani, p. 26. gives us a long Liſt of no leſs than zhirty 
five: And I have obſerved not much fewer in Ovid, not 
to mention other Poets of the firſt Rank, with whom the 
are pretty frequent, And that it may not be pretended, 
that they are improper in Elegiacks, the ſame Ovid (whoſe 
Authority, I hope, will be good in that Matter) furniſhes 
us with many Examples to the contrary. See him in his 
Heroides, vi. 103. Vii. 71. ix. 133- 141. xii. 12t, and 
Faſt. ii. 787. iii. IOF. v. 7. 83. and 87. Buchanan there 
fore did nothing amiſs in imitating theſe great Poets; once, 
I remember, in Pſ. Ixix. 26. | 
Aictos miſeroſque procaciter mſultantes. | 
Where the following Line is a ſenarian Tambick ; and 
once in an Elegiack Verſe, Pſ. cxxxvii. 7. | 
Diripite, ex imis evertite fundamentis; | 
and no doubt might have done it oftner, had he thought 
fit. of ge : 
It is without Ground alledged by you, that ſuch Spox- 
daick Verſes are ouly proper in ſuch loug Works as Virgil's 
ZEneid, For though the firſt of the Inſtances you bring 
is out of that. Work, yet the other is in Geo, iii. 276. But 
beſides that, and ſome others in the Georg:icks, we have 
three of them in that Author's Paſtorals; one in Ecl.iv.4g. 
Cara Deum ſoboles, maguum Jovis incrementum. 
J M cc: 
. Pro molli viola, pro purpureo narciſſo. 
And a third, Ecl. vii. 33. 
Stant & juni peri & caſtaneæ hirſu e. 
Which three Poems are all of ſmall Length, the firſt con- 
fiſting but of 63, the ſecond of 90, and the third of 70 
Lines. And there are ſeveral Pſalms, even as paraphra- 
ed by Johnſton, that are longer than ſome of theſe, ſuch 
as the Ixviii. which has 80; the civ. which has 76; the 
Cy. which has 90; the cvii, which has 84: And there are 
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three that have more Lines than any of them, vig. the 
Ixxviii. which has 146; the IXxxix. which has 102; and 
the cvi. which has 96 Lines. So that I aim afraid that that 
Pretenet is but an Excuſe for Dr. Johnſton's not having 
any ſuch Spondaicł Verſes, and was the more idle in you, 


as that is by no means to be accounted a Fault in him. 


IX. X. XI. I come now to your gth, roth and 11th 
Articles, . on which you ſeem to lay the greateſt Streſs, 
and I very little, in the Art of Verſification, viz. what you 
after Pontanus and Erythræus call the Alliteratio, the Al. 
Iufio verborum, and the Aſſonantia ſyllabarum. As to 
which you tell us firſt in the general, p. 30. That theſe 
&« three Articles ariſe from Obſervations perfectly new 


& at the Time they were written by Erythræus, about 


“ 200 Years ago, and as new at this Time, having been 
“ almoſt quite loſt, by you know not what Accident, to 
% the World,” till now it ſeems that you have again 
brought them to Light. By the by, you'll allow me to 
inform you, that Ery:hrexs is not the firſt Diſcoverer of 
theſe Excellencies you ſo much boaſt of in Firgil's Verſe: 
Whatever is in that he owes to that great Halian Author 


and Poet, Fo. Fovianus Pontanus, who proſecutes theſe 


things at great Length, in his moſt ingenious Dialogue 


named Adins, whence Erythræus acknowledges himſelf 


to have had them by the many References he makes to it. 


But, to put the Matter beyond Diſpute, we have Ponta - 


nuss own Words to aſſure us of it, in the Baſil Edition 
of his Works, tom. ii. p. 1347. Verum (ſays he) ego lon- 
gior forte & ambitiaſior eæplicandis his fui : fect hoc tamen 
ed libentius, quod ſcriptum de his adhuc Juan A nemine. 
Hieronymus Columna alſo, in the Life of Eunius, prefixt 


to the noble Collection he has publiſhed of the Fragments 


of that moſt ancient Latin Poet“, with his moſt learned 
Commentary on them, has reckoned up a great man 

Examples of the Alliterationus that are to be met with in 
| him. 


n 


-. *. Theſe are alſo taken notice of by the above-named Bernardinus 
Parthenius Spilimbergi us, in his noble Treatiſe de poetica imitatione, fol, 
120. Multa bujuſmodi (ſays he) apud Pontanum antmadverſa licet reperire, 


GT 


quem di ligentiſſimum in Virgilianis numeris obſervandis fuiſſe, illins Aﬀtins 
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him. But, as it is not very material who was the firſt 
that made theſe Obſervations ; ſo I do not ſee, how they 
can be ſaid to be loſt, ſince there are ſeveral Editions of 
the Works, in which they are taken notice of, yet extant, 
and in the Hands of the Learned. 

However, as to the Matter in general, though I will 
not deny, that theſe Alliterations, &c. do often give ſome 
additional Beauty and Luſtre to Virgil's Verſe; yet that 
Is of the loweſt Kind, and is infinitely ſurpaſt by others 
of greater Moment and Value in that incomparabic Poet. 
There are two things that incline me to be of this Opi- 
nion. 

The firſt is that mentioned by yourſelf, viz. that the 
Obſervation of them is but of a late Date, no ſooner than 
about the Beginning of the 16th Century. Now, had 
there been ſo much of Worth in them as you repreſont, 
it would not readily have been overlook'd by thoſe that 
have writ upon Poetry in general, and more particularly 
of that of Virgil, before that Time. And, I may add, 
that for the ſame Reaſon, it would not have been ſo much 
neglected (as you ſay it has) by thoſe that have treated on 
that SubjeR ſince. | | 

The ſecond thing is, that there are a great many of the 
moſt ſhining Paſſages in Virgil, which have none of theſe 
Ornaments in them; which plainly ſhews, that they are 
comparatively of low Conſideration, and noways eſſen» 
tial to fine Poetry. | : 

I might add, zhirdly, That theſe things were not quite 
unobſerved by the Ancients; only they had not that Opi- 
nion that you have of them. They allowed them aliquid 
nonnunquam gratiæ & delectationis babere in argumentis 
levibus, præſertim ſi raro frequentarentur, locoque inſere- 
rentar opportuno, as If. Voſſius, in his 1 reatiſe above 
mentioned, expreſſes it, p. 27. But how little Regard 
they had to them in grave and ſerious Subjects, will ap- 
pear from the Words of the Scriptor Rhetoricorum ad He- 
rennium, lib. . cited alſo by the ſame Voſſius, Hæc tria 
genera proxima exornationum, ſays he, quorum unum in 
Himiliter cadentibus, alterum in ſimiliter deſinentibus, ter- 
tium in adnominationibus pafitum eſt, perrarò ſumenda 
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ſunt, cum in veritate dicemus: propterea quod non het vis 
dentar reperiripoſſe fine elaboratione & conſumptione operæ. 
Ejusmudi autem ſtudia ad delectationem quam ad veritatem 
vi dentur accommodatiora. Quare fides, & gravitas, & ſe- 
veritas oratoria minuitur his exornationibus frequenter col- 
lecatis; & non mods tollitur auctoritas dicendi, ſed offends- 
tur quoque in ejuſmodi oratione auditor; propterea quod eſt 
in his lepos & feſtivitas, non dignitas & pulchritudo. Quare 
que ſunt ampla & pulchra diu placere paſſunt: que lepida 


E concinna citò ſatietate afficiunt aurium ſenſum faſtidigſiſ- 


ſimum. (Quo modo igitur, ft crebro his generibus utemur, 
puerili videbimur elocutione delectari: ita ſi rarò has inter- 
ſeremus exornationes, & in cauſa tota varie diſpergemus, 
commode luminibus diſtinctis illuſtrabimus orationem. Thus 
that moſt judicious Author; and what he ſays of Oratory 
will hold equally true in Poetry. | x 
But, to come more particularly to what you write of 
theſe three Articles by themſelves, and, Firſt, to what is 
called Alliteratio, which you diſtinguiſh into © Initial, 
* ſingle and double; ſometimes zreble, or more frequent. 
&« is likewiſe (you add) mixt, that is, both in the firſt 
Letters of the Words, and in the following Syllables. 
It is ſometimes ſo often repeated, that Eryzhrexs terms 
it Aſſultus, or an Attack upon, or a Storming of the 
« Ear.” By all which no more is meant, but a more or 
leſs frequent Repetition of the ſame Letter. Though 


more of this is to be found in Virgil, than in any other 


Poet whatſoever, and though it may ſometimes add a 
ſmall Ornament to the Verſe; yet I perſuade myſelf, that 
generally ſpeaking, it was without any Deſign and ow- 
ing to mere Chance., And this is no more than what 
Pontanus himſelf, the firſt Diſcoverer of theſe Beauties, 
does upon the Matter acknowledge, in Ao, p. m. 1357. 
Nec wero (ſays he) is ſam, qui negare auſim hujuſmods 
multa faciendis verſibus ſponte ſua ac pene fortuitò occur- 
rere, multò etiam plura ex habitu exercitationeque. As 
to the thing itſelf, I will readily grant, that there are ſome 
Letters, which, whether frequently repeated or not, do 
more agreeably affect the Ear, and with their Sound make 
a more lively Impreſſiou upon the Mind than others. 


This 
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This the famous Scaliger has given a very ingenious Ac- 
count of, Poet. lib. iv. cap. 47. through all the Letters of 
the Alphabet, by ſhewing the particular Nature and Qua- 
lity of each of them. This is alſo very elegantly ſet forth 
in that excellent Treatiſe of Fo. Gal: Bergeras, De natu- 
rali pulchritudine orationis ad excelſam Longini diſciph- 
nam, illuſtri continentique C. Fulii Ceſaris exemplo, ex- 
acta, Lipfie 1720, 470; and is a thing much more mate- 
rial to have been taken notice of in Virgil's Verſification, 
than the frequent CHimings of the ſame Letters, or even 
Syllables. The Ancients, who give the beſt Rules of 
Compoſition both in Proſe and Verſe, Demetrius Pha- 
lerens, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſens, Longinus, &c. are very full 
upon that Head; but they (as you yourſelf own) not on- 
ly undervalue, but ſometimes condemn theſe other things 
which you fo much admire. It is to this is chiefly owing 
that admirable Talent Virgil had of accommodating the 
Sound of his Words to the Senſe, by his choofing Words 
made up of ſuch Letters as were moſt fit for that purpoſe. 
The Repetition of, or playing upon the ſame Letters, 
may indeed ſerve to tickle the Fancy; but it is the pecy- 
liar Natute of them, confidered either fingly or conjoiu'd 
with others, that makes them penetrate into the Soul. 

Well: But let the Beauties arifing from thoſe Allitera- 
ions be as great as you pleaſe, it will upon Search be 
found, that Buchanan abounds as much at leaft with 
them as Johnſton. Of the ſingle initial Alliteration take 
this Example. | | 
Sande Sionit templa quis incolet. Pf. xv. ſa, fi. 
of the double, PL. xviii. 

Scilicet immunem ſceleris mentemque manumque. ſei; 
65 ſee, me, ma. 8 
Of the miæt, Examples are innumerable, as Pſ. xii. 

Surgam, ait, atque inopem tuta ut reſpiret in arce; 

where we have a five times, and eas often. And Pſ. i. 
Mente Dei leges nocteſque dieſque revoltit ; | 
where we have the Letter e repeated ten times, f three 
times, beſides the Monantia of the Syllables ze, De, le, 
que, que, re; and ges, tes. And Pſ. Ixxviii. | 

 Templa fibi & ſolido fundata ſacraria ſaxo ; 


Where 


>” 
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vhere we have à repeated ſeven times, 1 ces i four 
times; with the chiming of the Syllables pla, da, 2a „ (a 
era, ſa, and ſi, bi, li. But it would be an Abuſe 0 


to the Reader's Underſtanding, as well as Patience, to 


bring more Inſtances, when there is not a Page of any 
Poet, good or bad, that has not ſome of them. I ſhall 
only add ſome Alliterations from Buchanan, where three 
Words cloſe together, or very near to other, _ with 
the ſame Lezzer, and ſometimes Syllable, 
iv. Et fine ſollicitudine ſomnos. 
„  Avill. — ſaucto ſermone.ſilentia rupit. 
xx. nnemori tua munera mente. 
xli. Couſilia cuncta conferunt. 
lvi. Nec liberas luces laborum. 
Ixviii. Sza ſex ſacraria viſit. 
Ibid. Capti vaque colla catenis. 
Ixxviit, uit igneus imber in agros. 
. tre pido turbante tumultn. l 
cvii. Arva jubet ſaſſis ſubitò ſterileſcere gledis 
cxiv. Cur fugis in fontes flaminis unda tuos? 
cxv. Dis ipſe /imilis fit ſuis. 
cxxv. Sinet piorum progeniem premi. 
cxxix. Factio preſſit malorum mille me moleſtiis. 
Ibid. Vota ſemper vana volvat. 
cxxxii. Letitiaque pris perfundan eee cert], 
Cxxxv. Prgnora prima Phar qui fato exſtinxit acerbo. 
cxxxix. Nam nulla noſtri tam minuta eſt corporis. 
cxliv. Surgit ſilva ſolo laurea 
Here you have a good Number (larger, I ſuppoſe, than 
is to be found in Dr: Fohnſton) of theſe Alliterations: And 
as you are much taken with theſe things, you are in Ju- 
{tice obliged not only to praiſe Buchanan, but to prefer 
him to the Doctor in that Reſpect. But I muſt at the 
ſame time put you in mind, that there are ſeveral Authors 
of no ſmall Note, that are very eaſy about them, and 
ſome that do not ſtick to reckon them rather Blemiſhes 
than Ornaments; as certainly they are when they appear 
to be affected. There are ſome in Eunius, that ſeem to 
be of that Sort, as, 


0 Tue, tute T4, tibi tanta, tyranne, tuliſti. And, 
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Stultus eſt, qui cupida cupiens cupienter cupit. 42 
Sed virum vera virtute vivere auimatum addecet. 
Nay, there are who blame that Line in Virgil, 
25 ſola in ſicca ſecum ſpatiatur arena, 
becauſe of the hiſſing Letter ſ being too oft repeated: As 


Petrus Baudozianus, in his Latinæ Poeſeos theſaurus, fol. 


46. finds Fault with that of Ovid, Met. vi. 667. 
Corpora Cecropidum pennis pendere putares: 
Pendabant pennis | | ES. 
becauſe of the many p's in it, who yet adds, that quod 
aurium ſenſus tanquam ingratum reſpuit, id ſuo loco jucun- 
dum ac venuſtum eſt, as in theſe of the ſame Ovid: 
Menſe malas Maio aubere vulgus ait. Y 
Dempta forent capiti quam mala multa meo. 
Nam quanquam ſol: poſſunt prodeſſe potentes, 
Mon proſunt, potizs plurimum obeſſe ſolent.* 
I mention theſe Lines in 02:4 the more readily, becauſe; 
though you are otherwiſe at fo much Pains to difparage 
that moſt ingenious Author, yet they are Inſtances of that 
kind of poetical Beauty, which you are extremely fond 
of, and ought therefore to be leſs ſevere upon him on 
that Account. I come next to what you call, 
 - Secondly, Alluſio verborum; by which, from the Ex- 
amples you bring from Virgil and Fobhnſton, you ſeem to 


underſtand the Repetition of the ſame Syllables t, as, 


Hoc metuens, molemque & montes inſuper altos, 
Te, Deus, implorans, implevi queſtilus auras. 
where, in the firſt Line, you have o and mo, and in the 
ſecond im and im. Of which Kind you have ſeveral Ex- 
15 3 aimples 
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* Continuare duas aut plures voces ah eodem elemento mcipictites, mos ve- 
terum fuit : ſepe enim in Plauto atque Ennio deprehendas : etiam Ovidins 


nom neglexit : Virgilius vero non ſine ratione unquam poſuit, Arma amens 


capio : eſt enim anhelitus in iterate vacalis vaſtitate, Sic, Sale ſaxa ſona- 
bant, Szva ſedens ſuper arma. Scalig. Poet. lib. iv. cap. 48. 

t Others, eſpecially Scaliger, Poet. lib. iv. cap. 33. by Alluſis ver- 
borum, underſtand a quite different thing, viz. when Words agreeing 


much in Sound, are very remote from, and ſometimes contrary to one another 


in their Significationz of which we have innumerable Examples in Plan- 


tus, and not a few in other good Authors. 
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amples in Buchauan noted above; to which (if it were 
neceſſary) I could add many more, as, | 
 xvili. Sancta ſalutifer.e pandit compendia vite. 
exiv. Qu? lapidum venas laticum laxavit in uſum. 
Ixxviii. Per ſeriem, & ſerts venienti a ſecula ſeclis. 


where in the firſt we have ſa, ſa; in the ſecond la, la, la; 
and in the third, fe, ſe, ſe, ſe, | | 


Before I leave this, I muſt take notice of what you af- 
firm, p. 53. of Fohnſtox's altering two Lines in the zoth 


Pſalm, from what he had made them in the firſt Edition 
Anno 1633, merely for the Sake (as you would have it) 
of this Alluſio verborum; viz. ver. 1. it formerly run thus, 


Qui mea victrici cinæiſti tempora lauru. 


but he afterwards changed it into, 


* mea victrici velaſti tempora lauru. 
And again ke has changed, 

Spem mihi firmaſti rupis, Deus, inſtar ahene, into, 
 Spem muri, Deus, inſtar aheni. 5 
What was his Reaſon for ſubſtituting velaſti in place of 
cinxiſti, I know not, unleſs that he thought the former 
ſounded more ſoftly J. Otherwiſe the Phraſe is poetical 
enough, as appears from that of Horace, Lauro ciuge vo- 


lens, Melpomene, comam. But, beſides, we have here no 


Alluſio verborum, in whatever Senſe you take it, as diſtinct 


from your Alliteratio; for vickrici and velaſts agree only 


in the firſt Letter, the ſame Way as you cite Firgil's Geo, 
i. 1. for alliterating ſegetes and /zdere, vertere and vites, 
conveniat, cura and cultas ; and elſewhere pulſa palus. 


And in the ſecond Line we have, as Fobzſtox alter'd it, 


nothing but Alliteratious of the m in mibi, firmaſts, and 
muri; and of the: in theſe and inſtar and abeni, as you 


have marked them. There was therefore no Occaſion 
for your making Alluſio verborum a diſtin Head from 
either Alliteratio or Aſſonantia [yllabarum. Your Maſter 


Erythræus uſes it indifferently for both, calling it ſome-+ 


times Alluſio literarum, and ſometimes (and more fre- 
quently) Alluſio e Hs he atherwiſe names, 


1 
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t Or perhaps he thought it better to imitate Lucraius, iu that charm · 
ing Line of his, Vnde privs nulli velaruni tempora Muſs, PLE, 
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Syllabarum Aſſonantia and Annominatio: And when the 


{ame Syllable is repeated, he calls it Comploſio. But 
however theſe things are to be nam'd, and whatever Va- 
lue they may be of in Verſe, I am ſure it was not on that 
Account that Fob»/tox changed the above-mentioned ra- 
pis abene into muri aheni. He had a much more weigh- 
ty Reaſon for it, vi. that the Poets, and ſometimes o- 
thers, frequently ſpeak of a murus ahenns or abeneus, but 
never (that I know of) of a rapes ahena or abenea. 


The laſt of theſe Excellencies you obſerve in Virgil's 


Verſification, and which Fohnſtun has ſo happily imitated 
him in, is the Aſſonantia ſyllabarum or Rhime. And this 
you divide into the ſeveral following Sorts: 
I. The plain direct Rhime, which is of two Kinds, 
ſingle or doable. | RNS 
2. The intermediate or caſual plain Rhime. 
3. The ſcanning concluſive Rhime. 2 84 
1. Of the ſingle direct Rhine (which is nothing elſe but 
the Chiming ofthe to Hemiſtichs, ſo often mentioned a- 
bove) Examples are ſo frequent in all good Authors, 
that it would be idle in me to produce any. Buchanan in 
particular ſo much abounds with them, that our Dr. Egle- 
ham, and your Mr. Welſted, have had the Confidence to 
run him down on that account; not conſidering that he 
has Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, (not to mention 
Ovid and others) to bear him Company. And he muſt 
have a large Share of Aſſurance, that will pretend to 
teach thoſe great Maſters the Art of Verſiſyingp. You, Sir, 
and very juſtly, are of a very different Sentiment, who 
highly approve theſe Rhimes, and tell us, p. 43. that Fir- 
gil's Poetry is almoſt all Rhime in one Kind or other; and, 
P. 53. that of the Kind we are now upon, the firſt Verſe 
of Johnſton's Paraphraſe, Oo b 
eliæ confilits — qui non ſeductus iniquis, = 
and a thouſand others, are Examples. And fo ſay I of 
rn 7 WSTN=5 6 2171 
Immdia ſacrilege — flexit contagio turbæ: And, 
Peſtiferæ facilem dedit irriſoribus aurem : 
and innumerable otherere. 


Of 


cw) 3 
Of the plain direct double Rhime (which is that, you te 


us, the Spectator {hes of, No. 60. and which the Ek 


were in Love wit 
in Virgil. | 
225 Bic labor extremus, longarum 
hæc meta viarum. 
T nunc, & verbis | 
virtutem illude ſuperbis. * 
Cornua velatarum ; 
obvertimus antennarum. 8 £4 
But of theſe you bring us no Examples from Johnſton, as 
I believe there are none; he having wiſely ſhun'd theſe 
carmina Leona, as they are called, which being but an 
Invention of later Times, is condemn'd by all good Au- 
thors. As for thoſe few that are found of that kind in 
Virgil, Ovid, Propertius, &c. it is agreed by all, that 
they were the Effect of mere Chance, and not of Deſign. 
And for that Reaſon, and as proceeding fram the ſame 
Cauſe, may that of Bzchanarn, Pſ. lxxxix. 15. 5 
Felices quos feſtarum Me 


) you give us the following Inſtances 


* 


* 


©. clamgore tubarum, 
be forgiyen him. 


2. Of the intermediate or caſual plain Rhime, you give 
this Example from Virgil, He rs oo 
Impoſuit, regemque dedit, qui fœdere certo; 
and from Johnſton, Pſ. xxx. 14. 
Tu facis ut lacrimis, Mc. with ſome others. 
Buchanan furniſnhes us with Plenty of ſuch, as, 
i. Sed vitæ rimatur iter. 1 
xviii. Me tegit, incolumemque rapit—. 
Ixviii. Accarrent, pacemquè petent— 5 
Ixxxix. Agmina nulla meam vertet ſententia mentem. 
civ. Tam variis fecunda bonis. 2 
exxxvii. Flevimus & gemitus luctantia verba repreſſit. 
CXXXViii. Qui donis promiſsa novis cumulata rependis. FOR 


a. 
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_ * Moſt Writers, who mention this as a Verſus Leonings in Virgil, read 
it as you do, I nunc & verbis, &c. whereas in him, An. ix. 634. we 
have it, Trajicit, I verbis, Cc, However the crambe in boch is the ſamg, 
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3. Of the ſcanning concluſive Rhyme *, you bring from 

Virgil theſe Inſtances, 6 5 
Silveſtrem teuui muſam medi- taris a--vena. 

Nudus in ignota Pali--nure ja--cebis arena. 


But theſe you give us from Jobnſton are not quite ſimilar. 


to theſe, v7z. | » 
Nec poſtica tuum ſanna ſe | dile pre | mit. 

Omnia propitio fidere l cœpta re | get. 5 
After which you add, That this is one of the principal 
Arts, to which the wonderful Harmony of this Author's 
„Numbers is owing. He had obſerved (ſay you) of 
* what Uſe it was to Virgil, aud he has introduc'd it e- 
very where into his Pentameter Verſes. A Delicacy 
never thought of by any Writer of the Auguſtan Age. 
I am at a Loſs here to comprehend you. You own that 
it was of great Uſe to Virgil; and he certainly flouriſhed 
in the Auguſtan Age, nay in the very middle of it. But 
it would ſeem that Virgil, though he made great Uſe of 
that Arz, yet did not know the Delicacy of it. Pray, 
who told you ſo ? Had Virgil that peculiar Beauty in his 
Verſe, and yet was he himſelf not ſenſible of it? But 
you will ſay, that Virgil wrote very little in Elegzacks, 
and therefore had ſmall or no Opportunity of knowing 
the Uſe of it in Pextameters. But as it is not (for ought 
I can ſee) more confin'd to one kind of Verſe than ano- 
ther, what ſhould hinder him from perceiving the Beauty 
of it in Eleg:acks, though he did not chooſe that Sort of 
Verſe ? But might not Propertius and Tibullus, who liv- 
ed and died in that Age; and Ovid, who did but a very 
little ſurvive it (whoſe Verſes are for the moſt Part of the 
Elegiack kind) have deen ſenſible of that Delicacy ? This 
is very certain, that all theſe make a very great Uſe of 
it; and if there is ſo much of Delicacy in it, as you re- 
preſent, they muſt have been very dull, if they themſelves 
knew nothing of it. Tis true, they do not ſpeak of x in 
| 4 > ,:.;; Meir 


— 
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* You tell us, p. 41. That this Rhime is ſo called, becauſe it 
« would hazdly be perceived by the Generality of Readers, unleſs they 
ce firſt ſcann'd the Verſe; but that when they have done that in three 
<« or four Lines, the Ear will afterwards make the neceſſary Diſtia&i- 
on, without any farther Trouble,” F $7443 
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their Works, and as little does Dr. Jobnſton; ſo that in 
this they are equal, and upon a Level. How comes it 
then that he ſhould perceive it, and they not? Why? 
becauſe he, it ſeems, makes more Uſe of it than they. 


Even that may be true, and yet they be as ſenſible of it as i 
he, though for the Sake of more ſubſtantial Excellencies 1 
they make uſe of it leſs frequently than he does. Nay I bt 
will go farther by adding, that if he affected this Piece of Tl 
Delicacy, and carried it beyond its true Bounds, he there- 73 
| by became faulty. But all this is mere trifling, and I be- OY 
| lieve not the Caſe : For, upon Examination, it will be 
a found, that there is more of Chance than Deſign in the 5 
f Uſe that either he or they make of it. I have had the Cu- 1 
7 rioſity, idle as it is, to make the Experiment in theſe three 2 
J ancient Elegiack Poets of the Auguſtan Age, and in com- 3 
paring them with Johuſton, as to this Particular, I find 3 
5 that this ſcanning concluſive Rhime is to be met with, 0 
8 . Kit 
It In Propertius, I. 1. — 2 times. id 
1 | | 5 . 6. — _ 6 times. 4 
V. In Tibullus, I. 1. — yg times. oh 
is In Ovid, Heruid 1. — 2 times. 7 
ut Heroid 4. — 21 times. {0 
= 8 Triſt. I. 1. — lo times. Tg 
ng Again in Johnſton, Pſ. i. — 2 times. | f 
ht Iii. — 4 times. : 
o- ij. iv. v. xii, xv. not at all. | 2 
ty Vi. viii. ix. x. xi. Xiii, Xiv. xvi. once each. ; 
of : vii. — 5 times. bl 
V- Long xviii. — 8 times. 1 
* So that the Odds, if there is any, is very inconſiderable. 1 
"FM But as the Diſpute runs chiefly between Fohnſton and Bu- j 
of chanan, I ſhall, for balancing Accounts betwixt them, |. 
*"q ſet down particularly the Lines, wherein this your ſo, wh 
== much admired Delicacy takes place, by comparing them, 4 
758 in theſe three Pſalms compoſed in Elegiacks E 4 
62M with the ſame Pſalms as done by Fohnſton, They are the 0 
10 IZXXViii, Cxiv. and cxxxvii. 1 3 
ſe it | 'H. 3: | BU- 
they | 
hree | 
n Als 
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| BUCHANAN. 
Pſ. 1xxxviii. —reſpue | mente pre | res. 

3  =—languida | vita fa | ces. 

te retra | hente ma | num. 
A umina | vita ma | lis. 

9 uod ſata | mergit a | quæ. 
Pſ. cxiv. none. l 
Hſ. cxxxvii. ——carmina | leta ma lis. 

terra pro | fana mo | dos. 
w—expert | ere vi ces. 


8 
| FOHNSTON. 2 — 
Fſ. Ixxxviti. ——deſpice | fronte pre | ces. 7 2 
ic ſata l mergit a | quis. 
Pſ. cxiv. none. | | 
Fſ. cxxxyii, ——tangere | dextra che | Iyn, 
E ——ſidere j tacta me is. = 4 
bpernici | ofa di | es. 8 | 
i tua | tecta ſa ces, 
6 


By which it appears, that Buchanan exceeds Johnſton by 


two: Not to mention, that in two Places Johnſton ſeems 


to have borrowed the Words, and conſequently that 
Beauty (if it is one) from Buchanan; the Deſpice fronte 
2 and Sic ſata mergit aquis, of the one, having a near 
eſemblance to, Reſpxe mente preces, and, Quod ſata mer- 
git aquæ, of the other. g 
Before I have done with this Article, I muſt take no- 


Pf. viii. 5. $I} 5 
f E illuſtri cinxit honore comas; 

© that if caput were put inſtead of comas, the Harmony 
would be deſtroyed.” .-I am of a very different Opi- 
nion; for I do not ſee but that caput might be harmoni- 
ous enough, and that the Reaſon why. Johnſton made 
choice of comas inſtead of caput, was, not ſo much on the 
Account of that Word's being unharmonious, as that he 
thought 


tice of what you ſay, p. 54. of that Hemiſtich of Fohnſton, 


— 
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thought the other a more poetical, and conſequently a 
more proper Word. But if the Harmony of a Verſe is to 


be loſt or deſtroyed by ſuch a Trifle, what ſhall become 


of innumerable Verſes, not only in your Author, but Vir- 


gil, Horace, Propertius, and all other the greateſt Poets, 


where no 7 0 or any other kind of Rhime are to be 
atever other Faults he may have) was 


found. Ovid ( 
never yet blam'd for Want of Harmony in his Numbers; 


and yet, according to your Doctrine, that Verſe of his, 


Pont. iii. 4. 102. 
I  Ipja poteſt ſolitum noſſe corona caput. 


is quite deſtitute of it. But had he written, as certainly 


he might, | 8 
Ipſa poteſt ſolitas noſſe corona comas, 


all had been right, for then we ſnould have had co, ro, wy 


chiming together: But putting caput inſtead of comas, with 


you, ſpoils all. But what an unreaſonable (Thad al moſt ſaid 
whimſical) Nicety is this, to make Poets rack their Brains 


to find out, Words that will chime with one another, and 
to be more anxious about that, than the Juſtneſs and Pro- 
priety of Thought and Expreſſion, which ought to be 
their firſt and principal Care? I deny not, (as IJ have of- 
ten ſaid) that ſuch Rhimes may give ſome acceſſory Or- 
nament to the Verſe ; but then they are to be taken as 
they offer themſelves, and not to be ſolicitouſly affected 
and hunted after. Otherwiſe I am afraid they will 


(which is the Cuſtom with bad Poets) invert that which 


you, and very juſtly, p. 45. call one of the greateſt Excel- 


lencies in all Verſiication, viz. The adapting the Sound to 


the Senſe, into a contrary Rule, of adapting the Senſe to 
zhe Sound 


a „ 


— 


* I might here obſerve, as an Inſtance of the Diſagreement of great 
Authors among themſelves concerning theſe external Ornaments of 
Verſe, what is advanced by 9 wintilian, and more particularly by Servi- 
us on the one Part, and Erythrews on the other, Quintilian, lib. ix. cap. 
4. ſays, Videndum ne ſyllaba verbi prioris ultima, ſit prima ſequentis: And 
Servius, on that of Virg. Geo. ii, 13, —gzlauca canentia fronde ſalicta. Sa- 
ne Cacophaton eſt glauca canentia; and on Æn. ii. 27. —jwuvat ire & Do- 


rica caſtra, Mala eſt, (lays he) Compoſitio ab ea ſyllaba incivere, qua ſuperior 


finitus eſt ſermo. Nam plerumque & Cacophaton facit, ut hoc loco. Eryhtrans 
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I have now gone through all the Articles you have gi- 
ven us of the Excellencies of Virgil's Verſe, and have, I 

think, ſhewn, that in every of them Bac hanan has nowiſe 
come ſhort, but that generally he has ſurpaſt Foh»ſtoz in 

the Imitation of them. | e 
As to what you add toward the End of your Prefatory 
Diſcourſe, p. 56. concerning Virgil's other Ornaments 
of Eloquence and Poetry, and eſpecially his beautiful Fi- 
gures, Apoſtrophes, Interrogations, Saſpenſions, Metaphors, 
Ec. with all which Jobnſton, you lay, in Imitation of 
him, does abound throughout his whole Performance: I can 
With equal Juſtice ſay the ſame of But hanan; but as you 
do not here inſiſt upon Particulars, ſo neither ſhall I. 
What the learned Calmet, as you cite him, obſerves, may 
be true, viz. That the Reaſon why few have ſucceed- 
© ed in the Tranſlation of the Palms, has been, becauſe 
&« they did not take care to inſert the numerous Figures 
« in the Original.” But I doubt much, as to what you 
add concerning the DoQor, and aver as a thing you are 
pretty certain of, viz. that he has doubled the Number of 
the ſe Figures in his Tranſlation. And if this however were 
true, he muſt have over-acted: For Figures, as well as 
other things, ought to be kept within due Bounds. But 
what kind of Figures are thoſe of the Doctor? Why, ſuch 
as are moſt uſual in Latin Poetry: And ſuch alſo, and, 
I believe, in as extenſive a Manner, are the Figures with 
which Bachanan has adorned his Paraphraſe. But moſt 
of the Figures in the Original are of a ſomewhat different 
Nature, and ſuch as are agreeable, and .almoſt peculiar 
| | to 
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'on the other hand, who gives us more than 130 Examples of this Come 
Ploſion (as he calls it) of the ſame Syllables in Virgs!, tells us that he 
is extremely aſtoniſhed that theſe Authors ſhould condemn ſuch a 
Concourle of Syllables, ut hanc malam compoſitionem dixerint, qu totiey 
non inſuaviter Poi ta lectoris blanditur auribus. And a little before he calls 
it genus quoddam comploſients Maroniane Muſs auribus jucundi ſimum. See 
him, De lic. & dilig, carm. Virg. 7 9, I will not take upon me to mix 
any farther in this Controverſy, than ſimply and with all Submiſſion 
to ſay, that in my Opinion the Matter is carried beyond due Bounds 
on both Sides; and that as ſuch Comploſions in Virgil ſeem to be the Ef- 
Fett of Chance, and not Deſign, ſo they appear to me to have very 
Rute either of Beauty or Deformity in them on that Account, 


(7 222% } 
to the Language it is writ in, that is, inthe general, ſo lf- 
zy and ſtrong, that it is hardly poſſible for any Tranſlation 
to come up to them; and though it were, the different 
Genins of the two Languages would, in my Opinion, 
render it improper. # 


—— A. 
WOES TP + 8 8 
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I Am now come to the Second Part of my Undertaking, 
Which was to conſider the general Objections you 
make againſt Bac hanan's Paraphraſe, and to ſhew that 
there is little or no Weight in any of them. =D 
| . 
BU, before I come to Particulars, I muſt beg Leave 
in the firſt place to undeceive you, as to ſome Miſ- 
informations you have got concerning that Author. And, 
I. Youtell us, Szpplem. p. 2. T hat you have, ſince 
“ the Publication of Mr. Lauder' Edition of Johnſton's 
* Pſalms, been intormed, that the ſuperſtitious Venera- 
tion for this Part of Bachanan's Works, which has 
prevail'd ſo long, is not only abated, even in North 
% Britain itſelf, but that very different Sentiments have 
* ſucceeded in its Place.” What you mean by a — 
ſtitious Veneration I know not, (I wiſh the extreme Fond- 
neſs you have taken up, firſt for Milton, and now for 
Johnſton, may not deſerve that Name.) But you muſt 
allow it to be a thing both juſt and laudable, that a Per- 
ſon who has excelled in any Art or Science, or has been 
ſingular for his Endowments either of Body or Mind, 
ought to be had in great Eſteem by all, but more eſpeci- 
ally by that People or Nation among whom he was born. 


— „ _— 
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As this is true of our Buchanan, with reſpect to his poeti- 


cal Performances, ſo the Regard we have for him on that 
Account is no more than paying him that Debt, which 
is due to the Memory of ſo great a Genius. But that 
this Eſteem or Veneration for him, as you call it, 1 7 
. 151 ; ate 
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bated in his oum Country, and that we now entertain very 


different Sentiments concerning him, is a pure Fiction of 


5 (whoever he is that was) your Informer. This is much 


of a Piece with another Story, (and I wiſh it may not be 


with your Participation) lately publiſhed in one of your 


News-papers*, That Buchanan' Poems were at London 


ſo much deſpiſed, that Reams of them were ſold for waſte 


Paper. Strange! that he, who in the Judgment of the 
moſt learned Men of his and the following Age, was 
reckoned the greateſt Poet that then had appeared, ſhould 
at laſt fall ſo low in his Character, that his Works ſhould 
not be thought worth preſcrving ! But what is all this 
owing to? Why, to ſome few railing Pamphlets, which 


very few Perſons of Taſte were at Pains to peruſe, and 


much fewer did approve of. And is it probable that theſe 
could produce ſuch a wonderful Effect? 

After all, you yourſelf immediately add, p. 3. That 
«© you do not in the leait diſpute, whether Buchanan is to 
© belook'd on as a great Poet, and that this you readily 
„ acknowledge.” But then you ſubjoin, That what 
« you differ 3 the Generality of Perſons in, is, that 
you think that Part of his Poems, which is the moſt 
« applauded, the leaſt worthy of Applauſe.” There is 
no helping or hindring of People's Thoughts; for in theſe 
they are for the moſt part guided by their Fancy, and of- 


ten by Prejudice and Prepoſſeſſion. You'll forgive me 
to ſay, that *till you conceived that extreme Fondneſs 


you have for Dr. Jobuſton, you readily entertain'd the 
ſame Opinion concerning Buchanan's Poetry, and parti- 
cularly his Paraphraſe of the Pſalme, that the learned 


World has hitherto had of them f. Had it not been for 


that, 


* It is called the DaiLY GAZETTEER, Wedneſday May 27. No. 1742. 
wherein, by way of Letter to the Author of that Paper, we have this 
fine Paragraph. SIR, The Publick is very much obliged to the Gentleman, 
(7. e. Mr. Auditor Benſon) who has, at ſo great Expence, revived Dr. 


Jonxsrox's excellent Trauſlation of the Pſalms, and at rhe ſame Time 


{o plainly ſhew*d how vaſtly it ſurpaſſes that of Buchanan, which is already 
become waſte Paper, many hundred Copi es of that Work having been ſold far 
five Shillings a Ream by one of the moſt conſiderable Bookgellers in London, 
1 This appears from your Pref. Diſcourſe, where, p. 28, you call B 
chanan'8 
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that, and that you could not endure that he ſhould be ri- 


val'd, far leſs — the other, this odious Compa- 
riſon had not appeared. But whatever is in that, you'll 
excuſe me to give you, not ſo much my Judgment, as 
that of Perſons of the moſt refined Taſte in thoſe Matters, 
that Buchanan's Paraphraſe is the molt ſhining and illu- 


ſtrious of all his Performances. q | 
And here I cannot but ſmile, when I obſerve that you 
and Mr. Lauder, with reſpect to this Controverſy, are, 
; i bac re ſcilicet una os 
Multum difſſimiles, ad cetera pene gemell;. 
For he, in the Piece he names, Calumny diſplay'd, Part 
II. from p. 21. to 37. is at a great deal of Pains to prove, 
that the Paraphraſe of the Pſalms (which of all Bacha- 
zau's Works you think the leaſt worthy of Applauſe) is 
that which in the higheſt Manner is applauded by that 
reat Critick, as well as Poet, Jul. Scaliger, in that ſhort 
oem of his, which is entituled, De G. Bachanani car- 


minis venuſtate, and begins thus: 


Heri legebam, nuper allatum mihi, 

Sapidum, tenellum, molle carmen, aureum, 

Intelligendum vel puellis omnibus, 

Si ſplendor, atque puritas, decus, nitor, 

Animum ſubire luculentum ullum queat, &c. | 
I am however 122 notwithſtanding all that Mr. 
Lauder has ſaid upon the Head, that both he and Tele, 
whom in this he follows, are much miſtaken, when they 
apply theſe Lines to Buchanan's Paraphraſe. For, not 
to enter into the Janglings betwixt Mr. Love and him, 
whether Scaliger, (who died in the Year 1558) had ſeen 
Buchanan's Paraphraſe before that Time, or whether that 
Paraphraſe, conſiſting of ſo many Pſalms, and theſe in ſo 


many different Kinds of Verſe, can properly be called 


carmen: I ſay, not to enter into theſe Points of the Diſ- 


pute, 


chanan's Paraphraſe AN EXCELLENT PERFORMANCE, But this was 


before the Diſpute concerning the Superiority of theſe two Poets had 


commenced here, wherein you thought the Honour of your favourite 
Author was ſo deeply concerned. To the ſame Cauſe is owing the ve- 


ry different Sentiments your Friend Mr. Lauder diſcovers in his Conteſt . 


with Mr. Love, from what he had when he wrote the Preface to his 
Edition of Dr. Johnſton's Faraphraſe. | 
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pute, I am convinced, and ſo, I believe, will every un- 
iaſſed Perſon, that tho? the Paraphraſe may be called 


carmen aureum, and the ſplendor, puritas, decus and nitor, 


be juſtly applicable to it, yet it 1s. hardly to be imagined, 
that ever Scaliger would call a Collection of the moſt 
pious, grave, ſublime and divine Pſalms or Hymns that 
ever were Writ, a carmen ſapidum, tenellum, molle, and 
ãntelligendum vel puellis omnibus, (whether you take puel- 
is to come from puellus or paella.) Theſe are Epithets 
that can by no means agree with ſuch ſacred Poems. It 
is therefore infinitely more probable, that Scaliger is 
ſpeaking of ſome particular Poem, and that perhaps an a- 
morous one, a Copy whereof Buchanan had ſent him. 
But though theſe Lines of Scaliger the Father have no Re- 
lation, as I perſuade myſelf, to Bachanarn's Pſalms; yet 
how high an Opinion Scaliger the Son had of them, may 
(among other things) be known from this, that in an ele- 
ant Epigram, writ to one Mr. Mori ſon, our Author's 
ephew, he very much commends him for having, pu- 
bliſhed a new and much more corre& Edition of that Pa- 
raphraſe, than had hitherto appeared. What the Judg- 
ment of other learned Men concerning that Work is, 
may be ſeen by their Teftimonies commonly prefixed to 


it. I ſhall only mention one, (becauſe it is that of an E- 


nemy) I mean the famous Adam Blackwood, Profeſſor of 
Law in the Univerſity of Poickiers, and he no mean Poet 
himſelf, who in the Preface of a Book writ in Confuta- 
tion of Buchanan's Dialogue, De jure regni apud Scotos, 
yet is ſo juſt to him, as to give his Poems, and particu- 
larly his Paraphraſe of the Pſalms, this Elagium. Nam, 
vel me tacente, vivent mellitifſima poemata, vivet omnium 
ſeculorum memoria Pſalterium illud Muſis & Apolline di- 
gnifſimam. | 
II. But there is another Miſtake you have ſuffered 
yourſelf to be led into, and which you give as a Reaſon 
why you have ſo low an Opinion of Bxchanar's Para- 
phraſe, viz. the diſadvantageons Circumſtances he was in 
auben he wrote it. ; 
As to the Circumſtances he was in when he ſet about 
that Work, I do not ſee ſuch mighty Diſadvantages he 
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Years before his applying himſelf to that Undertaking, 


uns) 
was then brought under, as you repreſent. He tells us 
indeed in his Life, that it was eo maxtme tempore, that is, 


moſtly [not altogether ] at the Time, when he was put in- 


to the Inquiſition for a Year and an half, and afterwards 
ſhut up for ſome Months in a Monaſtery in Portugal, that 
he tranſlated ſeveral of the Pſalms into Latin Verſe. He 
was then, tis true, in a troubleſome and melancholy 


Condition; but what was then ſo proper for a Perſon 


thus ſituated to meditate upon, as the Book of Pſalms, a 
great Number whereof were exactly ſuited to the State 
he was then in? And what more natural to one of his 
Diſpoſition to Poetry, than to ſolace himſelf by turning 
them into Verſe? Add to this, that though he was now 
and then teaz'd by theſe Inquiſitors, yet he was diſen- 
gag'd from all other Buſineſs, eſpecially for theſe Months 
that he was ſhut up in a Monaſtery. But, what makes the 
Matter mach more eaſy, he does not ſay that he then 
tranſlated them all, but only complares, i. e. ſeveral, or 


a good many of them; but left the far greater Part, as I | 


take it, to be done afterwards. And what, in my Opi- 
nion, removes all Difficulty, he had (as you yourſelf 
own) 12 or 13 Years, after he had eſcaped from his Pri- 
ſon, in which he had ſufficient Time to alter, add, amend, 
or retranſlate what he had formerly tranſlated, as he pleas'd. 

Before I take Notice of the Reply you make to this, 
(which I am to, do by and by) allow me to. obſerve to 
you, that, this Conſideration apart, many excellent Per- 
formances have been executed by Perſons under as diſad- 
vantageous Circumſtances, if not more ſo, as our Ba- 
chauan was, when he ſct about his Tranſlation of the 
Pſalms: Witneſs the laſt and beſt of all the Works of 


. Severinus Boetins, his Book de conſolatione Philoſophiæ; 


the celebrated Sir Malter Rawlergh's Hiſtory of the World; 
and, which comes nearer to the Point in hand, the in- 
comparable Work, and by none more admired than by 
you, the Paradiſe Loſt of the famous Milton. The Con- 
dition of the two former, when they compoſed the Writ- 
ings above-mentioned, are very well known; and it 
hardly needs to be told, that this laſt had been, for ſome 
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6) | 
quite depriv'd of Sight, one of the moſt miſerable and 
melancholy Circumſtances of human Life: Not to add, 
that he had the Mortification of knowing, that the Heir of 
the Family he moſt hated, and had done greateſt Deſpite 
to, was reſtored to his hereditary Throne; that his great 
Patron Cromwell, as an execrable Traitor, was dragged 
out of his Grave, and expos'd to publick Infamy on a 
Gallows; and that moſt of the Judges of that Mock H:gh 
Court of Parliament, who had ſentenc'd their Sovereign 
to Death, had undergone the Puniſhment ſuch a mon- 
ſtrous Crime deferv'd; and that that horrid Deed, 


"which he had extoll'd to the Skies as moſt heroick and 
meritorious, and had defended with ſo much Keenneſs 


againſt" Saimaſius, More and others, was branded by the 
whole Nation with the utmoſt Teſtimony of Abhorrence 
and Deteſtation. Tho' all theſe Things could not fail 
to affect ſo high a ſpirited Man as Milton, in a very ſen- 
fible Manner, yet that did not hinder him from finiſhing 
one of the nobleſt Poems that ever had appear'd in the 
World: | | 

III. There is a third Thing wherein yon have been im- 
poſed upon, and, tho? true, cannot poſſibly bear the Su- 
perſtructure you raiſe upon it. And that is the Occaſion 
of Buchanan s undertaking that Work. As to which, you 
bring a diverting Story, which you have from Dr. Mac- 


kenxie in his Life of Buchanan, in the Second Volume 


of his Hiſtory of Scots Writers; namely, that zhe Tranſla- 
ting of the Plalms was a Penance impoſed upon him in the 


Monaſtery. That worthy Doctor was my very intimate 


Acquaintance, and one for whoſe Memory I have a great 
Regard. But it was the good Man's Weakneſs, that he 
was ſometimes too credulous ; of which, beſides this, 
there are ſeveral other Inſtances in that Work; and of which 
T have alſo been Witneſs in 8 Converſation. One 
Thing I am well aſſured of, that whenceſoever he had 


this Account, his Information was bad, and that it (as 
a great many other idle Tales concerning Buchanan) is a 
mere Fable. That it is ſo, we may be convinced by the 
following Reaſons. 1/7, That had it been true, Bacha- 
van would not have fail'd to have told us ſo much him- 


{elf; 


( 127 ) 
ſelf; the Thing being ſuch, as he had no Reaſon to be 
aſham'd of, but the contrary. 2dly, Where do we read 
of ſuch a kind of Penance, 1aid upon any, eſpecially as 
Buchanan was accuſed of what was then thought by his 
Inquiſitors heretical Opinions? A Recantation or Re- 
nouncing of theſe, either in Verſe or Proſe, together with 
ſome corporal Severities, would much more readil 

have been enjoin'd him. 3aly, He acquaints us himſell, 
that the Deſign of his being ſhut up with theſe Monks, 
Was ut exadtjus erudiretur, i.e, that he might be ſet right 
in his Principles, and freed from the Errors (as they were 
thought) he had formerly maintain'd. 4:hly, The Cha- 
racter he gives us of theſe Monks render it altogether in- 
credible, that they ſhould put him on ſucha Task. He 


ſays of them, that they were homines nec inhuman, nec 
mali; but then he adds, that they were omnis religions 


ignari. And is it to be thought that Men, ignorant of all 
Religion, would impoſe upon Buchanan, by way of Pe- 
nance, a Latin Paraphraſe of the moſt religious Book in 
the World, And if they were ignorant of all Religion, 


we may well ſuppoſe them yery much Strangers to all 


polite Learning. And if ſo, can we well ſuppoſe they 
would preſcribe to a Man a Task, concerning the right 


Performance whereof, they were in no Condition of 


forming any tolerable Judgment? All theſe Things put 


together, utterly deſtroy the Credit of the Story, and ſhew 
it to be entirely fabulous. 8 


But it is ſtrange to ſee how Men will ſtretch their Wits 


to find out Arguments for what they would fain have be- 


liev'd. Vou'll forgive me, Sir, to ſay, that you diſco- 


ver ſomething like this in the preſent Caſe: For you im- 


mediately add, And indeed this is ſtrongly implied by 
* Buchanan, when he ſays he was confined in the Mona- 
* ftery for ſome Months (without ſaying how many or 


* how few) and that during that Time: he tranſlated: a 
very great Part of the Pſalms, which, if he had ſpoke 


< plainly, would in all Probability have amounted to 
« this, namely, that he was confined in the Monaſtery 


<& till he had tranſlated the Pſalms; and that being very 


«% deſirous of getting out of Priſon, he had N the 


128 ) 

Task ſet, in a few Months, This would not have 
* been for the Credit of his Work, and therefore he does 
© not ſpeak ſo plain as his Hiſtorian Mackenzie.” Here 
we have a fine Wire-drawn Concluſion; but I am at a 
loſs to find its Connexion with the Premiſſes. Why? Bu- 
 chanan was confin'd in a Monaſtery for ſome Months, and 
then he tranſlated ſeveral of his Pſalms; Therefore that T ask 
was a Penance umpos'd upon him by the Monks, He was 
deſirous to get out of that Priſon; Therefore to get free of 
it, and knowing that he could not obtain his Liberty on other 
Terms, he made ſuch Haſte in his Work that he bungled it. 
Ne did it in a few Months; Therefore it was not for the 
Credit of his Work, that the World ſhould know the Cauſe 
of it. He ſpeaks not a Word of its being ſet him as a 
Task, and that by way of Penance too; Aud therefore 
Dr. Mackenzie's Story muſt be true, which tells us all this 
2 not wirtzſtanding Buchanan's Care to conceal it. 
ere we have a curious Train of Reaſoning, all found- 
ed upon our Author's own Words. But, to my Appre- 
henſion, if his Words are to be the Text, we ought to 
draw quite contrary Inferences from them. For 1/3, As 
I ſaid before, the Deſign of his being ſent to a Monaſtery 
Was, ut exactiùs erudiretur, i. e. that he ſhould renounce 
his Errors, and be more perfectly inſtructed in the Popi ſh 
Faith. And ſure it muſt have been an odd Piece of In- 
ſtruction, that, inſtead of his being taught the Doctrine of 
Tranſubſtantiation, Worſhipping of Images, Purgatory, 
c. he ſhould be put upon paraphraſing the Pſalms. 
"24ly, He does not ſay that theſe Pſalms (however many 
were of them) were all tranſlated at that Time, but only 
Hoc maxime tempore, that is, (as I ſaid above) chiefly or 
moſtly at that Time, and therefore ſome, even of theſe, 
were done afterwards, if not before. 3aly, I do not take 
complures in ſo large a Senſe as you do, for a very great 
Part. The more proper Signification of the Word is ſe- 
veral, a good many; Which hardly of 150 will reach to a- 
bove 20 or 30; and may be ſaid of a ſmaller Number. 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe 150 Men were engaged in a Skir- 
miſn, and that 18 of them were killed, it would not, in 
my Opinion, be a great Impropriety in the Language to 


lay 


1 A 

fay of theſe 18 indefinitely, complares cæſi. I mention. 
this, becauſe it is not altogether improbable, that he com- 
poſed no more of theſe P/alms but 18, while he was con- 
fin'd to the Mouaſtery ; which were theſe he afterwards 
put into the Hands of that il luſtrious Printer Harry Ste- 
phen, who-publifhed them, together with Paraphraſes of 
the ſame Pſalms done by other Hands, under this Title, 
Davidis Pſalm: aliquot Latino carmine expreſſi a quataor 
illuſtribus Poetts, quot quatuor regiones, Gallia, Italia, 
Germania, Scotia, genuerunt, inter ſe commiſſi ab Henrico 
Stephano; cujus etiam nounull Pſalmi Græci, cum aliis 
Er.ecis itidem comparati, in calce libri habentur: Ex offici- 
na Henrici Stephani, 1556. in to. The Pfalms of Bucha- 
nan, which Harry Stephens has thus compared with thoſe 
done by Salmonius, Flaminias and Rapicitis; the French, 
Italian and German Poets he ſpeaks of, are the i. ili. iv. 
v. vi. vii. vili. ix. xX. xi. Xii. xiii. xiv. XV. cxiv. cxxvii. 
cxxxvii. and the civ. which laſt he extols above all, and 
therefore puts it at the End of the Book by itſelf. It is 
therefore, I ſay, not altogether unreaſonable to think, that 


theſe were all that he tranſlated while he was under the 


Care of thoſe Monks; at leaſt, if he tranſlated any more; 
they were as yet but rude and imperfect Draughts, not 
proper to be made publick. But whatever is im all this, 
Lask, 4%), Whether by that Penance laid upon him, he 
was obliged to tranflate the whole Pſalms, or a part of 
them only? If you ſay the whole, then, as his Task was 


far from being completed in theſe few Months, he had no 


Title to get loofe trom his Confinement ſo ſoon. If a 


part only, then he did the reſt (and that certainly the far 
eater part) afterwards; and having full Freedom, and 
for ought appears) Leiſure enough, it had been an un- 
pardonable Fault in fo great a Poet, to do thenvin a fauls 
ty and bungling Manner.” Laſtly; Had he tranſlated a 
_ conſiderable Number, or a very great Part of them, ag 
you render the Word complures, in fo ſhort a Time, it 
would have been ſo far from being a D'ſcredit to his 
Work, as you repreſent, that, on the contrary, if would 
have been much to his Credit, if he did it well; and a 
good Apology for jt, had een otherwiſe: the one 5 
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| 0 
the other being very uſual Topicks with ſeveral good 
Writers. | | 
I hope what I have ſaid is more than ſufficient to re- 


move your Miſtakes, and to convince you that the Pre- 


tences you urge why Buc hanan's Paraphraſe ſhould fall 
very much ſhort of his other poetical Works, have no 


manner of Foundation. But one would think that there 


was hardly an occaſion of my being at that Pains, when 
you yourſelf do upon the Matter give up theſe Pretences, 
by acknowledging that after Buchanan left the Monaſte- 
ry in Portugal, he did put off the Publication of his Para- 
phraſe, till, not 9 Years only (as Horace adviſes) but 12 
or 13 Tears after; in which he had, in all Conſcience, 
ſufficient Time (as you confeſs) to alter and amend what- 
ever was amiſs in the firſt Draught of thoſe he had done 
in Portugal, and to finiſh the reſt and greater part of 
them, which as then he had not meddled with at all. 
But here you have a Salvo againſt that Objection: For, p. 
4. you ſay, * That this indeed he had in his Power; but 
* (you immediately add) that he did not employ his Time 
in that Labour, will ſufficiently appear from the moſt 
« indiſputable Evidence: (1.) From his moſt zealous 
„Friend Beza: (2.) From himſelf. | 

I. As to the firſt, you tell us, That Buchauan pubs 
« liſhed his Pſalms for the firſt Time in 1564, or there- 
„ abouts. [1am pretty ſure that the whole of them were 


4 not made publick till the Year 1565.] Beza (you add) 


«© immediately compliments him in a Copy of Verſes, as 
« equal to Virgil, Horace, Catullus, &c. But after he 


* 


*« ſcyen Years, he writes to him to adviſe him to correct 


„ ſome of them. This Letter was writ in the Year 
un” 

2. As to the ſecond, viz. Buchanan's own Evidence, 

ou tell us, That ſeven Years after this, namely, in the 


* Year 1579, (about two Years before Buchanan died * 
_ F312 he 


WS 


SS 
— 


1 Letter was writ three Years and an half before Lockinee's 
Death; for it bears Date 16th March 1579, and he died on the 28th 
of September 1582, Fe | 


— 


had more fully conſidered his Performance for about 
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he tells his Friend Ragerſius, [Why not Mr. or Dar 


& niel Rogers?] that as to his Pſalms he had corrected 
« ſome Things, and would have altered more, even whole 
* Pſalms, it old Age had not long ſince deprived him 
of the Talent of verlifying.* And then you con- 
clude with theſe Words, F rom all theſe Particulars 
« plainly ſtated, it is ſufficiently evident, hat the Trauſla- 
tion of the Pſalms was impoſed on Buchanan as 4 Pe- 
* ance; that he diſpatched the Toil as faſt as poſſible ; and 
that he never afterwards made any conſiderable Alterati- 
4 02 in the Work.” | 22 
This is one of the moſt wonderful Pieces of Argu- 
mentation I have ever met with. Whether it ſhould be 
attributed to that ſtrong Prejudice you have taken up a- 
a Buchanan, or to pure Inadvertency, I know not. 


ut, out of Charity to you, I chuſe rather to impute it to 


the latter. But whatever Cauſe it proceeds from, the 
ſmalleſt Reflection will ſoon convince you, that it is good 
for nothing. For, whether after the firſt Publication 


theſe Pſalms, Anno 1565, Buchanan, either of his own - 


Accord, or at the Deſire of Beza, or any other, made a- 
ny Alterations in that Work or noc, is not the Queſtion; 
but whether from the Year 1551 or 1552, in which he had 
tranſlated a good many of them, to the Year 1556, in 
which he allowed Harry Stephen to publiſh 18 of them, 

and the Year 1565, in which the whole of them were 
ſent abroad into the World, that is, for the Space of 4 
Years, with reſpe& to thoſe 18; and for the Space of 12 
or 13 Years, with reſpect to the reſt and far greater part; 
as you acknowledge, he might not, or did not alter and 
improve them in innumerable Places, for ought you or F 
can know, unleſs we could fee all the written Copies. 
that were in his own or his Friends Hands during that Pe- 
riod. That he had ſufficient Time afforded him for ſo. 
doing, cannot be diſputed. His Credit and Reputation, 
eſpecially in a Work that of all his Perfofmances he molt, 
valued, did certainly require it, and as certainly prompt 
him to it. And his delaying its Publication fo long, is a 
vaſt Preſumption that a good part of that Time was thus 
employ d. After he 3 thus (as I may ſay) put 17 —1 
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Hand to it, there was the leſs need of after Emendati- 
ons, and however few or many theſe were, that can in 
nowiſe hinder, but that (as Horace words it, Membranis 
intus p ſitit, &c.) he might have made a great Number be- 
fore that Time. 1 

As to the Proof you bring from Beza, I muſt further 
add, that you do not fairly repreſent him, when you in- 
finuate, that that learned Poet, as well as Divine, after 
he had paſt the higheſt Commendations on Bxchanar's 
Performance, came afterwards not to be ſo well pleas'd 
With it. Beza was not ſo fickle and changeable in his O- 
pinions, as that comes to. His own Words, which you 
have not thought fit to give us, will ſhew the contrary : 

They are, Eg» Pſulmorum tuorum leftione incredibiliter 
delector: qui etſi tales ſunt, quales a te uno proſiciſci potue- 
runt, opto tamen ut eos, quod tibi minime difficile fuerit, 
ex bonis etiam optimos reddas, vel, fi mavis, optimis, qua- 
les jam ſunt, meliores. Are theſe the Expreſſions of one 
that had changed his Mind as to that Performance; far 
leſs of one that thought, as you do, that it was a had one? 

As to his wiſhing or adviſing Buchanan to make ſome of 
his Pſalms better, is that any more than may be wiſh'd for 
in the beſt of all human Compoſures, thoſe of Homer, Vir- 
gil, Horace, Cicero, &c. not excepted; in ſome Paſſages of 
whoſe Works learned Men find fome Blemiſhes, at leaſt 
complain that they come ſhort of that Perfection which 
they find in the reſt. And this is that which Bac hauan 

could not but be ſenfible to have been ſometimes his own 

_ Caſe, as well as that of others. | 5 

Jou conclude this Point with telling us, Sapplem. p. 5. 
“ 'Fhat few People have ever had any Reaſon to imagine 
that Buchanan's Performance came abroad under the diſ- 
advantageous Circumſtances you have repreſented, and (if 
we will believe you) have now made out. But what I have 
ſaid is more than enough to demonſtrate, that theſe Noti- 
ons of yours are all fictitious and chimerical. 

But tho? we ſhould grant all you have faid, yet it will 
by no means follow what you after ſubjoin, © That eve- 
* ry mpartial Judge muſt own that it is a Matter of ſome 
* Weight in this Queſtion.” For it is well known that 
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Works perform'd under the ſame, or the like diſadvan- 
tageous Circumſtances you ſpeak of, particularly fuch as 
their Authors either had not Time, or wanted Inclinati- 


on to correct, are yet the moſt excellent of their Kind, 


and held in the higheſt Eſtimation to this Day. Of theſe 
done by Perſons in bad Circumftances, I inſtanced Bye- 
tius, Sir Walter Raleigh and Milton before: And of the 


other Sort we have two illuſtrious Examples in Ovid aud 
Virgil; the former of whom complains 4, that he had not 
Time to give the finiſhing Stroke to his Metamorphoſes; und 


the latter was ſo little pleas'd with his Eueid, that he or- 
der'd it to be committed to the Flames . And yet the 
Work of the one (however you would rob him of that 
Glory) always was, and will be eſteem'd one of the 


nobleit Pieces of Antiquity; and the other the great 


Standard of poetical Perfection, and the moſt exalted 


Pitch to which human Wit can arrive. © I could furniſn 


you with other Inſtances of that Kind, but theſe I have 
given are ſufficient to ſhew of how ſmall Weight even 
that Plea is for diſparaging Bauchanan's Work, tho' the 
Topick you make uſe of to prove it ſhould (as it is far o- 


_ therwiſe) hold true. ' 


There is one Thing more, which, before J leave this 
Matter, I cannot omit taking notice of, viz, your mar- 
Note in the ſame p. 5. where you ſay, ** What zheſe 
« ſome Things were, which Buchanan had told his Friend 
& Mr. Kogers he had corre cted in his Pſalms, may be 
« ſeen in Mr. Ruddiman's Edition in Folio, namely, fingle 
% Words, or ſometimes a Line; as, for Example, E/. 
* CELL | ** 
6% Strait & incaſſum confiſum viribus Ogum, 
„ which before ſtood thus He 
5 Stravit Ogum magno confiſum corpore fruſtra; 


—* 
* 
* 


©& But as to altering ſo much as any entire Verſe, you 90 
not recol lect une Inſtance,” To which T anfwer, 
That he altered only ſingle Words (Which he has done 


13% 


4 Trji, i. 6. 291i. Ablatum mediis of us eſt incudibus il lud, * - 
| Diefait & ſcriptis ultima lima meis, & C. 
* Frgone ſupremis potuit vox improba verbis, 
Tam dirum mandare neſas, & e. 
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in a val Number of e 12 that i in his ont 
no more was neceſſary. But had you more carefully 
_ look'd into the Edition, you mention, you would have 
that he has changed ſometimes half, ſometimes 
= Lines, and ſometimes a whole Paſſage, or many 
Lines together. For Proof of this, ſee E.. i. f. vii. 13. 
; Xlviji. 8. cy. 31. cx. 7. but more particularly, Fſ. vii. 4. 
viii, 3. ix. 7. X. 4. 1xxvii. 5. 1xxvili. 21. Cx..3. CxXXii 6. 
and CxXV. 11. But what are all theſe to the more nu- 
merons, as well as more conſiderable Alterations, we 
. may ſuppoſe he had made from the Year 1551, in which, 
or perhaps before it, he firſt ſet about that Work, to the 
| 8 in which he communicated all of it (excep * 
{alms printed in the Year 1556) to the World? 
vas too well fer with Horace, not to mind wn 
E had ſo much 95 for it) the [rocept he yes! to the 
6 ſomes; 1 20 
tg 0, 6 
i, Pontpilits ſanguis, carmen Ds gu2d non 
Multa dies multa litura coercuit, atque 
ræſectum decies non caſtigavit ad unguem., 
How great Concern: he took to have it done well, ap- 
: Pears, among other things, from his Epiſtle to Peter Da- 
nie „ 24th Faly 1566, wherein he tells him much the ſame, 
as be did to Mr. Ropers afterwards : In Pſalterio multa 
 Eypographoramn « errata corre xi: quedam etiam mea non pau- 
ca mutavi; and then adds, Quamobrem velim cum Stepha- 
10 488%, ne me inconſulto 1 eri iterum emittat. 


14: 3 arched, theſe -Preliinarics, I come now ta 
ee the Particulars, in which upon comparing 

theſe two Tranſlations, you * conterid that the Preference 

a i to be given to Dr. Jobuſton. They are (as you rec- 


© 


2 5) theſe three. 
I TheP Propricr of the Verſi 100, 
The L anguage of it. 
; The Verification, and other EY Arts or Ex: 
Cellencies o of each r ranſlation. : 14 
As 


C any - 
I. As to the Propriety of the Verſion with regard to Ba- 


cbanan, you ſay, p. 6. You muſt obſerve that he al- 


« molt every where inclines to one or other Extream. 
He is either entirely wide from the Original, or elſe he 
« creeps after it almoſt Word for Word.” | 
As to his Eæcurſions into the Fieids of Fancy, (as you ex- 
preſs it) you give us two Inſtances, v:z. the Beginnings 
of the 23d and the 53d Pſalms. | 


Before I examine theſe more particularly, I muſt pre- 


mile .that there are two Kinds of Paraphraſes, one more 
cloſe and confin'd, the other more free and diffuſed. The 
former Dr. Johnſton has made choice of, and Buchanan 
of the latter. It may bear a Diſpute which of the two is 


| 1 eſpecially in Verſe. For my own part, tho 


| will not quarrel the other, I incline rather to think, 
that that which Buchanan has pitch'd on, has the Ad van- 
tage: 1/2, In this, that the Tranſlator has thereby a larger 
Scope given him of expreſſing the full Meaning of the 
Original. 24h), That in the Lyric& kind of Verſe, in 
which Buchanan, tor the Reaſons mentioned above, has 
thought fit to tranſlate the greater part of the Pſalms, a con- 


ciſe Tranſlation was utterly impraQicable. For moſt of 


theſe conſiſting of ſeveral Cola or Strapbhæ, as they are cal- 
1.d, it was not poſſible to bring the Stanz a's to a due Caden- 
cy and Period, without ſeveral Circamlocations, and oft- 
times Additions of Words, Phraſes, nay ſometimes of 
whole Lines, that are not indeed expreſly in the Original, 
but may well be ſuppoſed to be conched under and im- 
plied in the Senſe of it. Nay, this is ſo true, that there 
is no kind of Verſe, in which ſuch Circamlocutions, Ad- 
ditions, Repetitious, and the like, muſt not ſometimes 
take place. Of theſe we have ſeveral Inſtances (of which 
afterwards) which Fohb#/tox himſelf, for all his Conciſe- 


_ eſs, was not able to avoid. But 3aly, Theſe Excurſions 


(as you call them) into the Fields of Fancy, are extremely 
zgreeable, and, I may ſay, natural to Lyric Compoſures, 
above all others: As is to be ſeen in a good Number of 
Horace's Odes; not to mention the yet bolder Flights of 
the Prince of ſuch Poets, Pindar. And certainly it 1 | 


I 4 


/ 


LEES... 
be no Fault in Buchanan to imitate thoſe great and ſtan- 
dard Exemplars. eee; 


10 | On the other hand, the Method taken by Dr. Fohn/tox 
=_ of confining himſelf to one kind of Verſe, and endea- 
vouring to kcep cloſe to the Original, has made his Para- 

hraſe, attended with ſeveral Inconveniencies, of which 
1 have given a large Account above, from 65 14. to 25% 
To return then to the firſt of theſe above-mentioned 
Pſalms, where is the Extravogance (as you call it) of be- 

4 125 fruſtra rabidi me petitis canes? 

Livor propoſitum car premis imprabum? 


Which Thought, as you cannot deny it, to be beautiful- 

1y expreſt, ſo tho” it is not in ſo many Words ſet down in 

the Original, yet it is introductory to it, and clearly and 
neceſſarily implied in it. This Pſalm (as Dr. Patrich 
al and other Commentators obſerve) was probably compo- 
* ſed by King David after God had brought him out of that 
| great Diſtreſs, of which he complain'd in the foregoing. 
4 In that Pſalm, Ver. 16. he compliins that Docs bad com- 
If aſſed bim ab;ut, and in Yer. 20. he prays that God would 
deliver his Darling, i. e. S»ul or Life, from the Power of 
the Dos. By'which he underſtands one or more of his 
cruel and malicious Enemies, who like ravenous Dogs, 
purſuing a ſtray'd Sheep, ſought to deſtroy him. What 
more natural. then, to keep up the Compariſon, than to 
commemorate God's Goodneſs, who, as a faithful Shep- 
herd, protects his Sheep, ſo he had delivered him frotn 
thoſe his mercileſs Perſecutors, Who had ſo much of a 
Dog-like Fierceneſs in their Natures. ' That Buchanan 
fas this in View, appears very probable (among other 
things) from his uſing the Word canes rather than lapi; 
cheſt laſt being much more frequently repreſented by o- 
ther Poets as the greateſt Enemies to the Sheep. 


As to the other Perſe, 5 8 
Livor Fs rar cur premis tmprobum? | 
that is likewi 9 7765 in the Words, I ſpall not want, 
z. e. not only (as Dr. Patrick expounds the Words, a: 
thing that is neceſſary fur my Suſtenauce, but alſo for a De- 
Fence againſt thoſe who would bereave me of my Happineſs, 


— 
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4. e. from my malicious and cruel Enemies, who are call'd 


the Congregatio malignantium, as well as Dogs, inthe ſame 
16th Verſe of the preceeding Pam. Ton 
What you quarrel in the 53d Pſalm can be yet more 
eaſily accounted for. . 0 ER 
Opinionum fæda mentem toxico, 
Corpuſque ſcelerum ſordibus | 
| Contammata turba, vela dum cupit 
Sub furori obtendere, 8 

Ferri ac referri ſortis arbitrio omnia | 
Humana comminiſcitar; | 
which is a plain Paraphraſe bf the Words, The Fool hath 
ſaid in his Heart, There it uo God. For the firſt two Lines 
and an halt are a true Deſcription of this Foal, or, (if 
you will) in the plural Number, this Company or Crew 
of Fools, viz. ſuch as have their Minds poiſoned with vile 


„ FE Y7 


aud irreligious Principles, aud their Bodies polluted with 


abominable Practices. And the Remainder of theſe Lines 
are an Explanation of what is ſignified by, hath ſaid in bis 


Heart, There is ub. God: Which is in other Words, zhixk 


within themſelves, either that there is no God, and of con- 
ſequence, that all things are carried on by blind Chance; or 
F there it a God, be takes no Notice of what they do. 1 
might add, to confirm this, that nothing is more common 


in Scripture Language, than to call wicked and zrreligiogs 


Men Fools. There is therefore no occation for your 
breaking out with this Exclamation, p. 7. Would a- 
* ny Man living conceive this Piece of Latin was ever 
intended for a Tranſlation of The Fool hath ſaid, &c. 


For pray, Sir, if you were to paraphraſe theſe Words in 


the full Meaning of them, could you do it to better pur- 


poſe? This I am ſure of, that the Paraphraſes of Dr, 


Hammond, Dr. Patrick and Dr. Wells do perfectly agree 


with it. | 


As to the other innumerable Inſtances of this Kind that 
you pretend are to be found in Bacbanan; as you do 
not produce them, ſo neither am I concerned to meddle 
with them: Tho' I am perſwaded that moſt, if not all of 


them, can be as eaſily accounted for, as theſe two you 
e e 


The 
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Fuze other Fault you find with Buchanan, that comes 
under this your firſt Head, is of a quite contrary Nature, 
namely, his following the Original too ſervilely, as you 
chooſe to expreſs it. I find it is a very hard thing to 
pleaſe 8 For what you commend as a great Excellen- 

cy in Dr. Jobnfton, is, it ſeems, an unpardonable Fault in 
Buchanan. You repreſent it as one of the diſtinguiſhing 

Properties of the former, that he is ſo wonderfully conciſe 

in his Paraphraſe ; but if the latter does in ſome Inſtances 
keep cloſe to the Text, it cannot be ſuffered, but muſt 
be branded with a reproachful Name of.creeping after it 
almoſt Word by Word, as you call'd it before, and now a 
Jervile following of it. I cannot ſay that this is fair deal- 
ing; for, take away theſe odious Names, I ſee no Dif- 
ference as to this Particular betwixt our two Poets. Let 
us try it in the Inſtance you give from Buchanan, Pl, ii. 

Dieiude allocutus Dominus eſt me, Filius 
Tu mens es, genui te hodie, me paſce, daboque 

Der ut beres pentium fines regas. | 
What is more ſervile in this than in Fohnſtor's 
<3 guar edichum, Tu filius es mihi, luce 
Hlac ego te gens; munera poſce patrem? __ 
As to the being conciſe, 2 is too much ſo; for he 
hath nothing to anſwer to the Words, The Lord hath ſaid 
unte me; theſe Words, E ediftum, being a Tranſ- 
lation of, Iwill declare the Decree, and that as literal and 
ſer vile as any thing in all Buc banun. But there is beſides 
this Incongruity in it, that it makes theſe Words to be 
uttered by God the Father; whereas they belong to K. Da- 
id, or rather, in a prophetical Senſe, to Jeſus Chriſt, of 
hom he was a Type. And that it may not be object- 
ed, that Buchanan has omitted the Words, Iwill declare 
-#he Decree. I anſwer that he, following the Vulgate, hath 
expreſt it in the preceeding Verſe, Qui latè fundet mea 
alla per orbem; in which he bath alſo followed the Senſe 
given of it by Vutublut, who applies it to the propagating 

fthe Goſpel through the World by the Apoſtles in Chriſt's 


Name: Hic (ſays he)Chriſtus: i ipſe unus vindicat, quic- 
fſuid per eos egit. But this is wandring too much from 
the Purpoſe. To return therefore, where, pray, _ = 


mes 
ure, 
you 
7 to 
len- 
It in 
ning 
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b Odd 8 betwi xt, Filins tu meas es, genui te Bodie; and, Tx 


filius es mihi, luce Hac ego te genus? unleſs that the Do- 

or has mibi for mens, and hac luce for hodie, or hoc die. 
That to catch at ſuch things as theſe is mere trifling, you 
yourſelf ſeem ſenfible, who do not here, 'as you do up- 


on almoſt all other Occaſions, match Fohn/?ox's Words 


with Buchanan 8, as knowing that, upon the Parallel, the 


Difference would appear juſt nothing; or the Advantage 
ly rather on Bzchawax's Side. 

The next Exception you rake to Buchanan s Paraphraſe 
is, his very frequent Fpiuning out, or rather Repetition of 
the ſane Thought, to make out his Verſe, This Exception 
I have obviated already, by ſhewing that it was unavoid- 
able : And I add, that, it it is not carried beyond due 
Bonne, it conſtitutes one_of the greateſt Beanties of 

peech, whether metrical or proſaick.. That it is unavoid- 
able, I need no more than appeal to the Writings of all 
Poets, and I may add Orators too, wherein there is hard- 
ly a Page or Paragraph, that has not ſome Lach Length- 
enings and Repetitions, which (ſtrictly and philoſophi- 
cally ſpeaking) are not neceſſary to make up the Senſe. 
It was therefore juſtly ſaid by Corradus, in his learned 
Treatiſe de lingua Latina, p. m. 24. Audtores ſeu Latini 


ſeu Graci ſupervacuæ putant eſſe diligentiæ in iis moroſum 


eſe, que ne vitari quidem ſemper queant, his is ſo true 
that the great /:rg:] himſelf, though the moſt reſerved of 
all the Poets in this Reſpect, has often been obliged to 
lengthen, or (as you word it) to ſpin out and repeat the 
ſame Thought, for the Sake of the Verſe. Of this take 
8 Examples. : 4, 5. 
En. i. 282. His ego nec metas rerum nec tempora pomo's 
een ra, 
ii. 255. —tacite per amica filentia Lune. 
1 Dir idimus muros, & menia pandimus urbis. 
ili. 662. Poſtquam altos tetigit fuctus, & ad equora 
Vents... | 8 | 
iv. 18. Si uon perteſum thalami tedeque fuiſſet. 
vi. 68. a Deos, agitataque numina Troje. 
257 ——primi ſub lumina Solis & ortus. 
269. Perque domes Ditis vacuas, & ihania regna. 
| 6523. Hie 


( 14 )) 
623. Hic thalamum invaſit nate, vetitoſque hymes 
n . 
vii. 50. Filius huic fato Divum, proleſque viriles 
Nulla fuit Lt. 3 
$3. Jam matura viro, jam plenis nubilis annis. 
85. AHinc Italæ gentes, omniſque OEnotria tellus. 
 $Ss- Talia connubia, & tales celebrent hymenæos. 
vin. 39: —certa domus — certi penates. 
6568. Defenſi tenebris & douo noctis opacæ. 
ix. 249. tale, ani mo. tam certa——Pedora. 
459. =—preda ſpohiſque potiti. 
x. 501. Neſtia mens hominum fati ſortiſque futur æ. 
S8o likewiſe, 1 
Geo. iii. 201, ——zexebris & ſole cadente. . 7 
En. i. 308. — ęguietum animum——mentem benignam. 
33432. Punica regua——Tyrios-— Agenoris urbem. 
566. Solvite corde metum, . ſecludite curas. 


660. — n0vas artes nova conſilia. 
661. —-＋taciem ora. 
668. —meæ vires. mea potentia. a 


r ee ras: 514 
ifference betwirt that and Fohy- 
Dieſnetas ſaliceta lyras, & muta ferebaut 
1 nt; p VM e 1 
For the deſuetæ Wo and the muta nablia are as mucha Re- 
Petition of the ſame thing, as mura nablia and zacite lyræ. 
If this is a Fault, both Poets are equally guilty of it, and 
a greater than both, the immortal Virgil, as we have ſeen 
in the Examples above, and more particularly in theſe 
following. . Eto 
Ex. ii. 426, ——juſtiſimus—-ſervantiſſimus aqui. 


. iii. 


m, 
mn. 


En. ill. 326. Stirpis Achillee faſtur——juvencin ſus 


141 ) 
_ perbum. 
iii. 304. Accipite animis——advertite mentes. 
Ecl. viii. 45. Nec noſtri generis——nec ſanguinis. 
En. i. 551. Quem ſi fata virum ſervaut i veſcitur 
aurd | 
Atherea——neqne adhuc cradelibus occubat 
umbris. eg 


where the ſame thing is thrice told. And ſo, As. ii. 772. 


Simulacrum infeli x, atque iꝑſius umbra Creuſæ 
Viſa mihi ante oculos, O nota major imago. 
which your Erythræus much commends : Aztendenda 
(ſays he) Poetæ copia. Nam fimulacrum, umbra & ima- 
go idem ſunt. And you 8 (not adverting that it 
will vindicate Buchanan from what you here tax him 
with) in your Note upon theſe Words in Jobnſton's ad 
Pſalm, ver. 4. ira furorque comes, agree with Ery- 
threns. Hujuſmod: (ſay you) repetitiones verborum ejuſ- 
dem fere ſenſis magnam quandam vim habent in ſacris his 
carminibus. It was hardly neceſſary to add, in ſacris car- 
minibus; for it holds, I think, equally true in all Kinds 
of Verſe, and, as I faid, in Proſe too, when fitly and ju- 
diciouſty applied. However, as you mention the ſacra 
carmina, you ſhould have conſidered (before you had 
condemn'd Buchanan on that Head) that of all ks in 
the World, the holy Scriptures, eſpecially in the poerical 
and prophetical Parts of them, do moſt abound with ſach 
Repetitions. And what if that is one of the Figures, 
which (as you tell us, Pref. Diſc. p. 56.) Father Calmet 
blames the Tranſlators of the Pſalms for not taking Care 
to inſert in their Tranflations ? 8 
In the other Inſtance you bring on this Head, from the 
aforeſaid Pſalm of Buchanan, F 
Comprecor ante mee capiant me oblivia dextre, 
Nec memor argute 75 mea de xtra lyræ : 
Vou ſhoot quite wide of the Mark. For though, as you 
obſerve, we have de xtra twice, and oblivia — nec me- 
mor ſignify the ſame 8 yet we have two different, 
and not one and the ſame Thought. For the Pſalmiſt is 
brought in here, in a poetical Manner, wiſhing or pray- 
mg 
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ing that two things might happen. 1/7, That, ſooner than 
he ſhould play one of the Songs of Yor he ſhould forget 
that he had that R ight-hand, that was wont to be ſo em- 
22 1 And, 24%, That, though that ſhould occur to 
his Mind, yet he wiſhes that that Righi- hand may have 
Forgot or loft its Skill; or, in other Words, not anſwer his 
Purpoſe, though he ſhould be prevail'd on thus to employ 
it. Here, beſide the Proſopopee of the Original, we have 
a beautiful Climax (a Figure that at other times you are 
ey fond of) which gives no ſmall Luſtre to it. | 
And this leads me to another Obſervation of yours, 
Suppl. 55 9. 10. That whatever Addition Jobaſton makes 
to the Original, heightens the Thought, of which you give 
us three Bey les in this Palm, againſt which I ſhall 
make no Objection at this Time. But poor Buchanan is 


fo unlucky, that when he takes that Freedom, © he often 


makes a kind of Auticlimax; and, inſtead of riſing, he 
« falls vaſtly below what preceeded.” The Inſtance 
you give is from Fſal. i. 3. and 4. ds 
| | —ſed prodiga leto 

Proventu beat agricolam: nec flore caduco 

Arridens, blandd dominum ſpe lactat inanem. 
Upon which you add, After he had ſaid, that the-flou- 
% riſhing Tree bleſſed the Husbandman with its joyful 
« Produce, how ſtrange is it to add, :hat it does not flat- 
iter him with a vain Appearance of falling Bloſſoms? how 
* much better would it have been to have kept cloſer to 
« the Original with Fohnſton? But, pray Sir, conſider 
the Matter more coolly : For you have not adverted that 
the Stroke you aim at Buchanan does fall on the Divine 
Original, which he has ſtridly followed; and if he is 
guilty of what you call an Anticlimax, ſo is it: For there 
the Trees bringing forth Fruit in its Seaſon is mentioned, 
before it is ſaid that his Leaf ſhall not wither. Nay Fohn- 
ſion, whom you are ſo much concerned for, has kept the 
ſame Order; for he has firſt, 5 | 
Cui tempeſtivis curvantur brachia pomis, 
and then, | 1 
VMiullaque vernantes decutit aura comas.. 


If there is any Difference, in this reſpect, between the 


wo 
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two Paraphraſts, or between them and the Original, he, 
muſt have another kind of Organs than ordinary Men have, 
that can ſee it. But what it there is no Anticlimax in 
the Caſe ? and that the Meaning is, That as ſuch a. 
« Tree not only brought forth its Fruit in its proper Sea- 
« fon, but alſo kept up a green and flouriſhing Verdure 
« through the whole Lear: So God would Saen the 
« pious Man, not only in his greater, but leſſer Concerns.“ 
This is the Interpretation that Dr. Hells gives of the 
Place. Or what if we ſhould render Buchanax's Words 

thus : © The godly Man ſhall be like a Tree planted in 

good and ſappy Ground, which does not fail to reward 
« the Gardiner's Pains, as many other Trees do; which 

e though they, with their early Leaves, and perhaps 


hRloſſoms, promiſed him a plentiful Crop, yet at laſt 


« diſappoint him of his Expectation.“ 

II. But the next Attack you make upon Bachauan is 
the moſt dreadful, as well as molt injurious of all. It is 
concerning the Seile or Language of his Ver ion. As to 
which you begin, p. 10. with telling us, what I ſuppoſe 
no body that knows what Verſe is, can well be ignorant 
of,“ That there are two Sorts of claflick Language, the 
« Poetical and Profaick;” and then you add, That if 
* a Writer ſhould not attend to this Diſtinction, his Stile 
might be perfeQly claſſical, and yet at the ſame time 


not to be endured.” All right. But who could have 


believed it, if you had not told us, that this is Bachauas s 
Caſe? He writes, ſay yon, in Poetry of all Sorts, but 
* his Language is, from the Beginning to the End of the 
„Book, in every Page more or leſs, all Zxlly's Proſe.” 
I would gladly, and that rather for your and the Reader's 
ſake, than for any Danger that I apprehend to Bxchanax's 


Character from it, entirely paſs over what follows. But 
that I may not ſeem to overlook any thing that you may 


think will diſparage that Author, I ſhal! ſet down the re- 
maining Part of that ſtrange Paragraph, p. 10. and 11. 
This, (ſay you) i. e. that Buchauan's Language is not 
* truly poetical, but Txlly's Proſe, is too evident to ad- 
mit of the leaſt Diſpute. Pſalm the firſt, Seſſor cathe- 
© dre peſtifere is not to be look'd upon as poctical La- 
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u i, any more than ſceleriſque coarguet orbem; but frau. 
« dam anfractus is enough to frighten all the Inhabitants 
« of Parnaſſus. Cicero indeed, to conclude a Paragraph 
« ina full ſounding Manner, may ſay, Quid opus eſt cir- 
© cuitione & anfractu? de Div. ii. 61. But anfradtns, in 


any Line of Virgil or Horace, is not to be found. In 
&«' the ſecond Pſalm, dirumpimus and demimus make a | 


“ ſtrange Figure. But when we come to Pfalm the third, 
 # Quam perditorum firma conſpiratio 
Conjurat in meum caput 
« Et aſſeverant, &c. | 
* Is this Poetry? Is this Lyrick Poetry? ¶ Perditorum con- 
% ſpiratio conjurat in meum caput & aſſeverant.) Is it not 


« as barbarous a Jargon as to Latin Poetry, as Man can 
« deviſe? In the ſame Stile is a Paſſage already quoted 


& on another Account; ; 
O pinionum frda mentem toxico, &c. 
“ And innumerable are the Paſſages of this Kind throngh- 


e gut Bac hanan's T ranflation of the Pſalms : And tho 


44 all this, or moſt of it, may be Tully's Latin, it is not 
in any manner Poetry. Txlly's Poetry itſelf was bad 
4 almoſt to a Proverb ; is it poflible then to make good 
Poetry out of his Proſe?” Terrible! where are we 
now? The famous Buchanan, who has to this Time 
been look'd upon as the greateſt Poet that has appeared 


ſince the Reſtoration of Learning, and for many Ages be- 


fore it, is now not only thrown down from that high Di- 
gung but found to be no Poet at all. Bleſs me ! Is it 
poſſible that ſo many, I may ſay all learned Men, his 
reateſt Enemies as well as Friends, in all Places, and 
about two Centuries, ſhould all be { 
bout him? And yet, Sir, this, if what you ſay of him is 
true, muſt certainly be the Caſe. Whatever Ground: 
you may fancy you have forſuch a Perſuaſion, yet you'll 
allow me to tell you, that nothing ſhort of a mathemati- 


cal Demonſtration, or till I come to the Condition of 
that Bedlamite, who thought himſelf the only wiſe Man, 


and that all the World about him were Fools, ſhall ever 
induce me to believe it. Ay, but you will ſay, You have 
prov'd it. But you will allow us to confider — 
4 6 g 00 
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You talk much of a poetical Language, and 1 think - 


have pretty fully explain'd above, wherein that chiefly 


conſiſts. But, among all its Ingredients, I never dream'd 


this to be one, that it ſhould be a complete Diale& by 


itſelf, and that no Proſe Words ſhon}d enter into it. 
Something indeed like this is ſaid of the Italian Poetry; 


but Tam ſure it is far from being true of Greek and Latin 
Poetry; or if ever it was, fuch Works are loft; That 


the poetical Stile or Diction ſhould in the main differ 
from ordinary Proſe, either hiſtorical or oratorial, is by 
all agteed on: But that, however, does not require, that 
the Words, or even Phraſes, fhould be all new, and 
ſuch as are not alſo uſed in Proſe. The chief Difference 
between them lies in this; that in Proſe they are com- 
monly uſed in their plain and natural Signification ; but 
in Verſe they are oftimes taken in a Senfe ſomewhat va= 
ried from, but ſtil} analogical to the former, by a meta- 
phorical or figurative Uſe of them. Thus rideo; gemo; 
amo, audio, &e. are Words of a plain Meaning, when 
applied to Men or other Animals ; and it is generally a 
Fault in common Diſcourſe to ufe them otherwife: 
Whereas in Verſe it is not fo, but on the contrary a great 
Beauty, to give them a new Turn, by applying them to 
inanimate Creatures, which are no way capable of them 
but in a figurative Senſe. Thus a Poet will ſay; Kidet 
uger, Arbor gemuit, Amat janua limen, Nun audit currus 
kabenas: But I doubt if an Orator, far leſs an Hiſtorian, 
will be allowed to fpeak ſo. But here there are three 
things carefully to be adverted to. 5 

1. That betides thofe bolder Figutes and Metaphors, 


Which are almoſt peculiar to Poetry; there are innume- 
.rable others in all Languages, of a lower kind, which 


are common to Profe and Verſe; and may be almoft pro- 
miſcuouſly uſed in both. Nay of ſuch vaſt Extent are 
theſe Meraphors, that a great Part of, I may ſay, all Lan- 
guages are made up of them; of which it would be idle 
in me to give Examples. 


- 2. That, though the poetica! Diction chiefly confiſts 


in the frequent Ulſerof Figures, Epithets, and others a- 


dove mentioned; yet that = by no means hinder, but 
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that the Poet may not ſometimes, nay oftimes, ſpeak 
plain, and uſe both Words and Phraſes in their natural 
Signification, the ſame Way as the Proſe-Writer does. 
Thus Virgil, though in one Place, by a ſtrong Figure, he 
ſays, Ardebat Alexia; yet in another he ſays, Phyllida a- 
ma ante alias, Without any Figure at all. And fo, Accen- 
dere ignem, and accendere bellum; nectere nodum, and ne- 
dere moras; effundere vinum, fletus, and effundere vi- 
tam, woces, tela, and more boldly, Irarum effundit habe- 
nas, and innumerable ſuch like. | 

3. A judicious Poet will (as I have often ſaid) duly 
conſider the Nature of the Subject he is upon; and accor- 


dingly raiſe or lower his Style, uſe more or fewer, ſtrong- 


er or weaker Figures, Epithets, &c. as the Argument he 
treats of, not only in general, but in the particular Parts 
of it, ſhall require. And this, by the by, holds equally 
true in Oratory; in which, beſides the general Variety 


that may be in the Subject of the Diſcourſe, whether it is 


of the demonſtrative, the deliberative, or the juridical 
Kind, Care al ſo mult be taken that the Style be ſuitable 
to the ſeveral Parts of it. For in what is called the Ex- 
oraram and Narratio in the juridical Kind, the Orator's 
Diction muſt be comparatively more plain and ſimple, 
than when he comes to the Probation of his own, or Re- 
Futation of his Adverſary's Arguments. But when he has 
come to what is called Peroration, which is much the 

ſame with what we call the ſumming up of the Evidence, 

then the Orator is in a particular Manner to exert his ut- 

moſt Strength; and in order to move the Affection of the 

Judge, and to draw him over to his Side, he is to attack 
him, as it were, with a Torrent of Eloquence, i. e. with 

a Train of lofty, bold and daring Words, Phraſes, Sen- 
tences Figures, Epithets, and all the other Inſtruments 

or Perſuaſion. In this (though there is a Difference be- 

tween them) yet the Poet and Orator do very near ap- 

proach to one another. E/# finitimus oratori 2 the 

great Prince of Latin Eloquence; and the famous Arch- 

biſhop of Cambray does not ſtand to attribute a kind of Eu- 
thuſiaſin to the one as well as the other. For this Reaſon 

it is, that Z Heophraſtus, and after him the — — 

| | icero, 
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Cicero, as well as Quiutilian, recommend very warmly 
the Reading of Poetry to Orators: Namque ab his (ſays 
the laſt of theſe) & in rebus ſpiritus, & in verbis ſublimi- 
tas, & in affeciibus motus omnis, & in perſonss decor peti- 
tur. Inſt. x. 1. 3. How unjuſt then is it in you, to blame 
Buchanan or any other Poet, for borrowing ſome Words 
or Phraſes from Cicero, when Cicero was 10 much obligs. 
ed to Poets for them. „ | 

4. I might add in the 4th place; what I have alſo noted 
above, the Difference that will ariſe to the Poet's Style, 
from the Kind of Verſe he makes choice of. Thus in 
particular, the Iambicł (in which moſt of the Words you 


3. quarrel in Buchanan occur) does admit, nay often re- 


quire, that the Words and Phraſes be generally of the 
lower and more ſimple Kind, and ſuch as are ufual in 
common Diſcourſe, For, as Cicero himſelf obſerves, 
Maximam partem ex Iambis noſtra conſtat oratio. It was 
therefore no Fault in Bxchanan to ule common and or- 
dinary Words, whether taken from Tally or any other 
good Proſe Author, in that Kind of Verſe efpecially, 
which of all others comes neareſt to Praſe. | 

I might have enlarged upon this Head, but I hope, that 
when what I have ſaid are put together, and duly attend- 
ed to, that your long and bloody Invective againft Ba- 
chanan, as if all or moſt of his 'Tranflation was Twlly's 
Latin, and not in any manner Poetry, will evanifh into 
Smoke or nothing. 

As to the Fling you ſubjoin, of Cicero's Poetry being 
bad almoſt to a Proverb, 1 confeſs that Line of his, _ 

0 fortunatam, natum, me Conſule, Roemam, 
was condemn'd as bad in his own Time, and afterwards. 
by Quintilian, Favenal, and others; though Turuebus and 
Scaliger find no Fault in it. But whatever is in that, you 
who are ſo much taken with your Alliterations, Aſſonans 
cies and Rhimings, ought to approve it; for in it you have 
Examples of them all. That he was a bad Poet in ge- 
neral, is much doubted. Ferrerius Pedemontanus has, 
in a particular Treatiſe on that Head, faid a great deal 
to prove him a very good one; This is certain, that 
from the recommending of poetical Writings to young 
| | K 2 Ota 
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Orators, which I mentioned above, and the many Cita- 
tions we have in his Works from both Greek and Latin 
Poets, it appears that he had a Taſte that Way. And 
though he was ſurpaſt by thoſe of the Auguſtan Age, yet 
his Aratea, and the other Fragments we have of his Poe- 
try, may latisfy us that he was hardly inferior to any La- 
tin Poet that lived before him. 
But be that as it will, what is Buchanan concerned in 
the Matter? Did he read no Author but Cicero? We 
will ſoon ſee, by your quarrelling him for borrowing 
Lines from Virgil, Horace, Ovid, &c. that he had made 
theſe Pocts pretty familiar to him; and *tis very odd, that 
he that was ſo much converſant with them, has made 
ſuch frequent Uſe of them, and has wrote as many Lines 
I believe, as any of them, and in more different Kinds o 
Verſe than all of them, ſhould yet after all not under- 
and their Language, and not know how to diſtinguiſh 
b pg from the proſaick Style. 
ut let us look back a little to the Particulars you in- 
ſtance. Seſſor peſtiferæ cathedræ, you ſay, is not to be 
look'd on as poetical Latin. Why fo? Are not theſe three 
Words to be found in Latin Poets? Has not Horace ſeſſor 
and cathedra, and Virgil, Ovid and others peſtifera? But 
all the three are not to be found together. W hat then? 
Probably if they were, you would have accuſed him of 
Plagiariim, as you do unjuſtly on other Occaſions. But 
perhaps you do not like the Conſtruction of Seſor cathe- 
dre. Though I ſee no Fault in the Conſtruction, yet it 
is rather poet cal than proſaick. The Word ſeſſor, I am 
ſurc, unleſs all my Indexes deceive meq is not in all Ci- 
cero. | 

Your ſecond Inſtance of the like Kind is, Sceleriſque 

coarguet orbem. They are all good Latin Words. Vir- 
gil cas, Argue me timoris; and might he not have ſaid, 
Argue ſceleris. But Buchanau's great Fault is, that he 
uſes the Compound coarguo, which Cicero happens to 
have, Virgil not. And is that to be ſuffered ! 

Your third Inſtance is fomething pleaſant. Bxchanan 
has Aufractus fraudum, which you ſay is enongh to frigh- 
zen all Parnaſſus. Cicero has anfractus; but anfractus i 

24 8 any 


_ 3 
any Line of Virgil or Horace zs not to be found. What 


then? Do not Lucan, Val. Flaccus, and Claudian uſe it? 
And did not they know the poetical Language? But un- 
luckily for you, it is to be found even in Firgil himſelf, 
n. xi. 522, and fraudi not far from it: ite 


Eſt curvo anfradtn vallis accommoda fraud. 


And, which is alſo remarkable, it is there uſed in its plain 
Senſe, but in Buchanan in a figurative, that is, a more po- 


etical one. You at laſt became ſenſible of. this Blunder, 
and correct it among the Errata after your Concluſion, but 
in ſuch a Manner as not to quit your former Pretext; tor 
you add, COUPLED WITH SUCH A ROUGH Wok as 
frandum. But had it been ſo coupled in Fohuſton, it would 
have made a beautiful Aj/ouancy of fra, fra; a thing you 
are much in Love with, But what Kougbneſt is there in 
fraudum, that no other Word, at leaſt a rough one, can- 
not come near it? We have found that in Virgil there 
are only two Words between them; and in Az. vii. 552. 
——Terrorum & frandis abunde eſt, we have a Word al- 
moſt cloſe at it, at leaſt as rough, and much more fright- 
ful than anfractus. And cannot two or more rozgh Words 
come together, when a rough thing is to be deſcribed? 
and what more rough, than the croſs, crooked, rugged, 
perverſe Ways of wicked Men? which therefore (as here 
in Buchanan) ought to be expreſs'd in Words of a rough 
Sound, i. e. ſuch as bear 3 to them. So 
that what you condemn here in Buchanan is really a great 
and ſingular Beauty, What then are ſuch Triflings good 
for, but to make us both be laught at, you for moving, 
and me for heeding them? 5 
But I muſt follow you to your fourth Inſtance, vix. 
dirumpimns and demimus, which you ſay make à ſtrange 
Figure. But what is it that is ſo ſtrange in them? Are 
not dirumpo or diſrumpo, and demo, good Latin Words, 
and uſed by good Poets? Does not your Johnſton uſe diſ- 
rumpam, Pſ. Ixxxix. 3. and diſrupit, Pſ. cxxix. 4.? and 
is there any thing more common than demo, deme, deme+ 
re, &c. in the beſt Poets? But none of them have di- 
rumpimus and demimus. Are you abſolutely ſure of that? 
and though you as” then? Is there any thing _ 
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"harſh to the Ear in thoſe Plurals, than in thoſe of Virgil, 
En. ii. irruimus, ſternimus, vadimus, conſerimus, demit- 
timus, incurrimus, fudimus, agitavimas, cernimus, con- 
vellimus, impulimus, &c. the greater Part whereof, I be- 
lieve, are not now to be found in that Perſon in any other 
Author; and if they had not been found in him, had it 
been unlawful to uſe them? 81 "1 
Pour fifth Inſtance is from Pſ. iii. on which you make 
a hideous Outery. Qzam perditorum, c. © Is this Poe- 
try Is this Lyric Poetry? Is it not as barbarous aJar- 
gon, as to Latin Poetry, as Man can deviſe ?” But s 
' where lies the Barbarity or Fargon of it? Are not all the : 
Words truly claſſical, and moſt of them uſed by good 
Poets? And if conſpiratio and afſeverant are not now to 
be found in them, is the Uſe of them therefore interdid- 
ed, when there is, as here, a proper Occaſion for them? 
R But ſee what I have ſaid of them above p. 69, | 
Of your th and laſt Inſtance from Pſ. liii. which 
18 ſay in general that it is in the ſame Style, Opinio- 
num feda mentem toxico, c. both you and I have ſpoke 


{ Iteady on another Account; ſee p. 137. But where the 


— 


Japoeticalneſs (if I may be allowed the Uſe of that 
'Wotd) lies, I am utterly at a Loſs to find out. They 
Are all good Latin Words, and to be met with in the beſt 

Poers. Beſides, the fieda mentem, and contaminata corpus, 
ate poetical ways of ſpeaking, very rarely uſed. by H;- 
flott ans, and never by Orators, ſo far as I know of. 

As to the innumerable Paſſages you ſay there are of 
this kind throughout Bachanan s Tranſlation, it may, I 
think, ſufficiently appear from the fine Swatch you have 
por given us, how little your Exceptions to them are to 
be regarded, © . ohne roars | 
But, above all Men, you ought to have been more 
ſparing and cautious in upbraiding Buchanan for theſe 
things, when you could not but know that your dear 
eig is much more obnoxious than the other, on that 

core. For in what good Poet (and of ſome 1 may ſay 
in what good Author) do you find intricabar, perdius, il- 
liciis, decrepitus, typhus, combinans, ſequeſtratus, æviter- 
tus; nomenclatara, archivis, ſeductus for deceptus, per ju. 
| a | Yarns 
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rats for perjurnt, c.? of which ſee more fully above, y. 
76. & ſegg. which yet after all I will not (in your dicta- 


torial manner) take upon me to condemn, as not know- 


ing what Indulgences are to be allowed to great Poets in 
theſe things. | 


Lou next proceed to what you account anotherImper- 
fection in Buchanan's Paraphraſe, viz. his expletive, wſe= 
leſs Epithets and Phraſes, as you call them. This Im- 
perfection has been taken notice of, as by others, ſo par- 
ticularly by the learned Dr. Trapp, in his Prælectiones po- 
eticæ, vol. I. p. 137. who yet is obliged to confeſs that 
trac have ſeveral ſuch Epithets, and that 

s with them. It can therefore be no great 

Fault in Buchanan, that he took that Freedom which the 
greateſt of Poets took before him. But of this afterwards. 
Fo ſpeak more directly to the Point, I agree with Dr. 
Trapp, in the ingenious Account he gives of Epithets, p. 
126, & ſeqq. and the Rules he lays down to be obſerved 
in the right Uſe of them. I acknowledge with him, that 


e Juitly and in due Meaſure applied, they conſtitute 


one of the greateſt Beauties in Poetry: That theſe of the 
beſt Kind are ſuch as are no way eſſential to their Sub- 
ſtantives, but add Ideas quite new and diſtinct to them: 
And next to theſe, ſuch as, though they come very near to 
the general Nature of their Subſtantives, yet do not alto- 
gether coincide with them; which therefore may be ele- 
gantly enough employ'd to illuſtrate and explain them, 
even tho' the Conception they bring along with them add 
nothing that is new to, or diſtin& from the Subſtantives 
with which they are joined. Of both theſe kinds he 
brings ſome Examples from Virgil, and I could produce 
innumerable from Bxchanar's Paraphraſe, and other poe- 
tical Works. And to do Juſtice to Dr. Jabuſton, he is 

in no wiſe defective as to that Particular. The only Dif- 
ficulty or Difference betwixt us will ly in the third kind 

of Epithets, viz. ſuch as perfectly coincide with the Si- 
guification of their Subſtantives, and add nothing new to 

[ray To inſert ſuch as theſe, Uz carminis ſolummods 
lacunam adimpleant, quando prorſus inutilia ſunt & ſu- 
pervacua, & res ſubjecta per iſtas voces nec promovetur, nec 


9 _ — — . r een 
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_ Engetar, nec illuſtratur, vitium eſt in ſcribendo feròè maxi- 
mum, & fiers vix poteſt ut in gravius quis incidat, That 
it is an Imperfection, and ſtrictly ſpeaking has fomewhar 
incongruous in it, to uſe ſuch Epithets, I ſhall allow; 
yet, however much he exaggerates the Matter, I ſhall ne- 
ver be induced to believe, that it is ſo groſs a Fault as you 
and herepreſent it. Dr. Trapp himſelf, notwithſtanding 
What he ſays here, does afterwards, p. 139. alleviate 
and excuſe the Uſe of ſuch Epithets. For after he has 
told us, that Virgil and Horace have ſome ſuch redun- 
dant Epithets (as he calls them) he adds, Qzicquid de 115 
 Epithetis ſtatuendum ſit,( Horatium enim » irgilium im- 
-probare mihi religio eſt) certum eſt illos licentiam hanc ſibi 
nẽon niſi parce ac rarò permittere : And then, (as he can- 
not but own that they are very frequent in Homer) he ſub- 
joins this Apology for them: Azque iſtius forſan ſeculi 
ſcriptores Homerum tanta ſuperſtitione venerabantar, ut e- 
tiam vitia illius iuterdum eſſe imitanda du xerint. But had 
this been ſo great a Crime in Poetry, as that he hardly 
knew a greater, is it to be thought that the Princes of 
Greek and Latin Poetry would have fo often been guilty 
of it? Qz:n:ilian, who knew both the Beauties — De- 
Formities of Poetry, as well at leaſt as either you or Dr. 
Trapp, is of another Mind, and hardly thinks there is any 
Fault in them at all. His Words, Inſt. Orat. lib. viii. 


cap. 6. are: Ornat orationem epitheton, quod rectè dicimus 


Appolitum, 4 #onnullis Sequens dicitur. Eo poet & 
frequentius & liberiùs utuntur. Namque illis ſatis eſt, con- 
penire verbo cui apponitur, itaque & dentes albi S hu- 
mida vina in his non reprehenduntur. Apud oratores, niſi 
aliquid efficitur, redundat*. Whence we ſee, that he al- 
lows a Liberty to Poezs in this Matter, which he denies 
* Bern. Parthenius Spilimbergius, in his excellent Treatiſe above-men. 
tioned, is of the fame Opinion. For, ſpeaking of theſe Epithers, Sunt 
hec (ſays he) /m Oratori bus apta, ſed ita ut iis non multum indulgendun 
exi/timent z in frigiditatem enim, ſi nimii fuerint, labuntur. Sunt certe quæ- 
dam horum genera, que nequaqu1m illos deceant, præſertim ſi importuna fue- 

| gant, ſi longe ducantur, aut ſi crebrius ea inculcent atque inferciant. Quam- 
gbrem niſi 11a gravitas inſit, quam Emphaſim nominant, in ſoluta oratione 
minime utemur. Liberior Pocta eft : huic licet dicere, Lac niveum, aurum 
l vum, quod apud illos vitio carere non poteſt. EY ©: 


atione 


urum 


meque per iſtud epit 


(153) 


to Orators, And the Reaſon is plain, viz. that it is eaſy 


to the latter to forbear it, which to the former it is not. 


The Orator may uſe ſuch Words, and range them in al. 
moſt what Form he pleaſes; but the Poet has ſo man 
Things to look to at once, the Juſtneſs of the Sentiments 
the Quantities of the Syllables, the Harmoniouſneſs o 


the Numbers, and the like, that it is extremely difficult 
to avoid the making uſe of ſuch eæpletive (as you call 


them, and (as Quintilian and Dr. Trapp) redundant Epi. 
thets. VVV . 
But it is now proper that we ſhould more particularly 
conſider the one Inſtance brought by Dr. Trapp, and the 
many, by you, of ſuch ſuperfluous Epithets in Buchanan. 
That which Dr. Trapp brings, and runs down as 2 
groſs Fault, is in Pſ. cxxxvii. where Buchanan has twice 
liquida aqua. Of which he ſays, Non opus fis, ut vel ſe- 
mel, multo minus trium verſiculorum ſpatio, bis admone- 
remur aquam efſe liqui dam: rem ita babere norant omnes; 
beton vel minim illuſtratur res quam 
deſcribit Poeta. As to ſuch Reperizions (which by the by 
is here at a greater Diſtance than he repreſents it) Jam to 
ſpeak afterwards. As to the Epithet liguida, as here ap 


plied by Buchanan, I ſhew'd long ago, that it is very far 
from being ſuperfluous, and that, on the contrary, it 
much illuſtrates the Subſtantive it is added to; as it is 
there to be taken, not for fluida or humi da, the eſſential 
Property of Water, but for pura, limpida, or defæcata. 


The very learned and ingenious Authors of the Lipfick 


Acts add another Signification it may be taken in, in this 


Place, not inherent and peculiar to all Kinds of Water, 
namely, non ſtagnans, aut egre ſe loco movens; ſed leniter 
devolvens & prono veluti alveo decurrens, Whether Ba- 
chanan meant the Epithet liqui da in this Senſe, in both or 
either of theſe Places, I will not affirm; but I think it 
certain that he uſed it in the other Senſe for purs and clear. 
Yule in his Ecphraſe ſo renders it, and you yourſelf ac- 
knowledge it, p. 32. Nay, the Addition of it is ſo far 
from being a Fault, that I am abſolutely of the Lipfick 


| Gentlemens Opinion, who think, hard parum decoris ad. 


empeum 
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emptum iri in tarmine nobiliſ{mo; fi, ex voc ibus liquidas 
& liquide vel alterutra vel utraque expungeretar. 1 
Come we next to thoſe uſeleſs Epithets which Yi 
bring Examples of from Buchanan. They are, Pſ. i. 6. 
Scelerata impietas. iv. 4. Vitiis pravis. Vi. 8. Sceleribus 
ampiis. vii. 3. Superbum faſtum. Again, xviii. 27. Su- 
perbos faſtus. Hſ. x. 6. Letis gaudiis. xii. 4. Falſa perju- 
ria. Xi. 4. Inmortalitas immunis mortis. Xxvi. 9. Cra- 
entos barharos., XXix. 6. Inani vanitate. xliii. 1. Scelere 
impio. li. 9. male culpe. lv. 13. Arcani taciturni, Ixii. 
10. Opes abundant aſſiuenter. Ixiv. 8. Toxica viroſæ lin- 
gue. XCii. 15. Male injuri æ. evii. 29. Tranquilla ſileu- 
tia taciti ponti. cxlvi. 8. Aquam juſtitiam. 2 4. Mi- 
zem manſuetudinem, As to which, I anſwer, | 
1. That there are ſeveral of them which do not come 
under the Deſcription that you and Dr. Trapp give of ſuch 
Epithets, viz, by which the res ſuljecta (as he expreſſes 
it) nec promovetur, nec augetur, nec illuſtratur; or, as 
elſewhere, which coincide with the general Nature of their 
Subftantives, and add no new and diſtin Conception to 
them. For of this Kind I will by no means allow theſe 
eee nh an eh nt ES 3991 
(..) Scelerata impietas. For all impietas is not ſcele- 
rata, or breaks out into grievoug Crimes, (as the original 
Word ſcelus imports.) There have been, and are, many 
impious Perſons in the World, i. e. void of all Religion, 
Who yet were not guilty of gotoriout H/ickedneſs ;- nay, 
Jome have been-commended for their Virtues, as the late 
Mr. Collins and others. Not but that z#2pzezas (if not o- 
ther wiſe reſtrain'd) has a natural Tendency to all Kinds 


PER 


otnonn Prefer: ons wo yung, ²˙ pat, 

(2. ) And this holds true of another Inſtance, ſceleribus 
impiis, i. e, ſuch Crimes as proceed from an impious and 
Srreli ious Principle. King David's Crimes o Adultery 
and Murder did nat proceed from Inpiety, as thoſe of 
Saul, Doeg and his other Enemies did; for he had not caſt 
off all Fear of God, as they had, © © . 

., (3) Saperbum faſtum. For, as I take it, Pride is the 
vicious Diſpoſition. of the Heart, faſtus that external 
Contempt of others that flows from it. Whence it is that 


Pliny, 


ſtand to Join them together. 


ful Temper. _. 
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'Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. ix. 35. tho” a Proſe-Writer, does not 
(.) Graentos barbaros. For all Barbariaus are not 
bloody and cruel, but ſome of a mila, generous aud merci- 

(5.)-Opes abundant afiizenter. For afinenter augments 
and illuſtrates the Matter, as it ſignifies not only that they 
abuanded in Riches, but that they did greatiy abound in 
them. Tx 63 444.7 «£ MHC 1H f1H)-Ke #11 — » 

(6.) So I think Toxica viroſe lingue may be allowed, 
ſignifying a Venom or Poiſon: that proceeded ' from a 


as 
Tongue that was, as it were, entirely made up of Poiſon; 


or plainly, and laying aſide the Metaphor, the vile Slan- 
ders of David's Enemies, which were uttered by Tongues 
addicted to ſpread falſe Reports of him. 

(.) And I do not know but jaſtitiam æguam may 
paſs, as ſignifying not a ſtrict and rigorous. Juſtice, but 
that _—_ is temper'd with Eqzizy, which the Greeks call 
(8.) And perhaps the ſame may be ſaid of mitem man- 


ſuetudinem. For the Epithet ſeems to add ſomething to 


the Subſtantive; the proper Signification of nanſæetus (as 
its Origin from mauus and ſuetus, quaſi ad manum acce- 
dere ſuetus, imports) being tame or tradable; in oppo- 
ſition to wild, ſavage, cruel: But mitis carries the Idea 
ſomewhat. higher, as ſignifying calm, ſaft, ſeet, pliamt, 
good natur d, &c. And it can hardly be a greater Ble- 
miſn in Buchanan, eſpecially in Verſe, to add mitis to 
zauſuetndo, than it was in Cicero to join manſuetus to 
mitis, de invent. rbet. lib. i. cap. 2. Ex feris & immanibuc 
mites reddidit & manſuetos; where manſuetos is put laſt, 
merely for the fake of the Roundneſs of the Perio. 
(.) (10. ) and (11.) There is alſo ſomething to be ſaid 
uitiis pravis, male culpe, and malæ mjarue. For all 
Vices, Fanlts and Injuries are not. alike ; ſome being 
more excuſable, others of a more flagrant Nature; an 
the Addition of pravis and male ſeems to import that 
theſe: were of the worſt and moſt wicked Kind. Vitium 
is ſometimes ſaid of 2 Thing that is ſmall and ſlight; and 
the Lawiers diſtinguiſh between culpa lata, levis iy” tes 


{A as } 
wsimea, as they generally add malus to dolus; and Ovid 
has injuria brevis, i. e. parva. ee 4 
Thus of the nineteen Inſtances you have given of ſuch 
ſuperfluous Epithets in Buchanan, I have ſhew'd that ſome 
of them come not under that Deſcription; and, if I am 
not much miſtaken, I have tolerably accounted tor ſome 
others, which tho? they do not convey any new Thoughts 
to the Mind, yet they belp to heighten and improve the 
Signification of their Subſtantives. All theſe amounting 
to thirteen, there remain only ſix, which, to deal ingenu- 
ouſly, I am not very fond of, vx. the lætis gaudiis, falſa 
perjuria, immortalitas immunis mortis, inani vanitate, ar- 
_— . and tranquilla ſileutia taciti ponti. But then 
1a EE a a 7 | 
2. That ſome of theſe, and others as bad, are to be 
found in the beſt Authors: Such as, the alb: dentes, and 
the humida vine, noted by Quiutilian, in Virgil; allo ca- 
v caveruæ, duris oſſibus, alta cacumiua, longinqua ve- 
tuſtas, liguidi lacus, montibus altis, depreſſas convalles, 
dura filex, and ſuch like in the ſame Author. And 1 
doubt not but a great many ſuch may be met with in Ho- 
race, Ovid, Propertius, Tibullus; not to mention later 
Poets, Lacan, Palerins Flaccns, Sil. Italicus, Statins, &c. 
as alſo in the Greek Poets, Humer eſpecially, as we have 
had Dr. Trapp confeſſing. This certainly is of itſelf ſufe 
ficient, if not to vindicate, at leaſt to excuſe Buchanan; 
for, as the above cited Qz:mtilian expreſſes it, Error ho- 
neſtus eſt, magnos duc es ſequentibus, But to be more par- 
ticular, there are ſome of theſe that you blame in Bzcha- 
man, or very like them, that are to be found in thoſe Au- 
thors. Thus for ſcelerata impietas, we have in Senec. 
Ockav. Ver. 7. furens impietas. For falſa perjuria, we 
have in Ovid. Heroid. vii. 67. falſæ perjuria linguæ. For 
ſcelere impio, we have nefandum and ſævum ſcelus, in Lu- 
can, iv. 228. and vii. 766. For malæ culpæ, mala ambi- 
10, in Hor. Serm. ii. 3. 18. and mala contagia, in Virgil, 
Ecl. i. 51. For tranquilla filentia taciti ponti, in Virg. 
En. ii. 255. Tacite per amica filentia Lune, and in La- 
cret. iv. 587. Rampere taciturna filentia, and in Ovid. 
Mer. vii. 184. Mata ſiſeutia noctis, and in Statins, Tb. 22 a 
6469 | rants 
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Tranpuilla fileutia notis. And I humbly think, that of 


all theſe you have enumerated in Buchanan, there is hard- 


Iy one more exceptionable thau the cave cavernæ in Vir- 
gil, cited above. But 0 

3. Which ought to ſilence you, we find ſome of that 
Kind in your Fobnſton, and even ſome that you particu- 
larly quarrel here in Buchanan: As, Pſ. xii. 3. vano ry- 
pho. xviii. 5. zerrificus horror. XXXV. 6. tenebrit cacis, 
and Ixxxii. 5. cæca caligine. XXxv. 22. faciturna ſilentia. 
xlix. 15. Gaudia lætus agam, and xxxii. 11. Gaudia le- 
tus age, (i. e. to be gladly glad, or joyfully joyful, as you 
would tranſlate it, as you do in Buchanan, Lætis gaudiit, 
Joyful Joys.) li. 2. Turpe nefasfedam no cam. liv. 3. 
Hera barbaries —violenta tyrannis. lviii. 3. Devias error, 
and ſo cxix. 118. xcvii. 2. opaca ambra. Cii. 3. triſtis 
dolor. cxix. 53. Faſtus inſolens, and cxl. 2. Indignum ne- 
fas. Not that I condemn all or any of theſe, for the 
Reaſons given above; but that I think them as faulty as 
thoſe you have ſcraped together from Buachauan. And 
tho? I do not like Immortalitas immunis mortis in hi 
yet as little can I approve /zze node dies, PL. xli. 2. in the 
other; tho? perhaps both may be in ſome meaſure excu- 
ſed from that particular Emphaſes they intended to give 
to immortalitas and dies; juſt as we ſay in Exghifp, an 
endleſs or never-ending Eternity, or Days that have no- 
thing of Night, i. e. Darkneſs or Cloudineſs in them: For 
it is of ſuch Days that Fohn/toz is ſpeaking ; not of ſuch 
as ſhould have no Nights to ſucceed them, as appears by 
his calling them in the ſame Line innubes: Where, by 
the by, ſine node is a ſuperfluous Addition. Which Free- 
dom, as we ſhall ſee atterwards, you will by no means 
allow to Buchanan | | 


4. And 


— ä 1 
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** 


* Here alſo 1 obſerve, that Baudox anus, in his ingenious Book ds 
re poetica, lib. ili. fol. 61. ſpeaking of Epithets, gives us this Rule. 7» 
epithetis, ſays he, fugienda humilitas. Martialis diem ſudum ſew ſerenuns 
nom'inat SINE FACE, quem jucundins Pro pertius SINE NUBE. Fobn- 


fton (beſides the dies ſine nocte here) has alſo, for Variet y's ſake, both 


the other. Pſ. xxxiv. 12. Qui cupis auratos & ſine nube dies: And 
Ixxiii, 5, ----puri His redeunt ſoles, & ſine face dies. In both which, oy. 
ſpecially the laſt, the ſame Thought is again repeated, | 


' 138 ) : 
4. And laſtly, I muſt not omit to take Notice, that in 
ſeveral of the Examples you bring under this Head from 


worſe than. they really are. For, whereas he gives us 


Words agreeing indeed, or approaching very near to one 
another, in Sexſe, but entirely differing in Somnd, you 


often Eugliſh them with Words, whoſe not only Sexſe, 
but al ſo Sound are almoſt the ſame. Thus you render 
ſuberbum faſtum, proud Pride; lætis gaudiis, joytul Joys; 
zoxica viroſæ linguæ, the Poiſon of a poiſonous Tongue; 
tranquille filentia taciti ponts, the quiet Silence of the ſi- 
lent Sea; eqzam juſtitiam, juſt Juſtice, This (as every 
unbiaſs'd. Perſon mult fee) makes a very conſiderable 


Difference in the Matter. For had Buchanan ſaid, Su- 


perba ſuperbia, lata latitia, virus viroſæ linguæ, filentia 
Sulentts punti, and juſtam juſtitiam, he would have done, 

what you would f 
that is, he would have expoſed himſelf to the Ridicule 
of all the World. But he having, as all good Authors 
in the like Caſes, made choice of Words, which how- 
ever they may agree in Sexſe, yet altogether diſagree in 
their Sound, has, in this reſpect at leaſt, ſufficiently guard - 
ed himſelf from that Imputation. 

As to what you add, p. 12. that you could have increa- 
ſed this Catalogue in every Page, you will excuſe me 
to think, that it looks ſomething like a Rhodomantade. 
For, as by the Catalogue you have given us of ſuch ſu- 
perfluous Epithets, we may readily ſuppoſe you would 

ick up ſuch as you thought would moſt deſerve that 

ame; ſo, as I have ſhew*d that the greater part even of 
theſe are not truly of that Kind, we may reaſonably con- 
clude, that what you here reſerve in petto have no better 
Foundation. *T'is true, in the Compariſon you after- 
wards make between three Pſalms of our two Authors, 
you mention a great many ſuch. But I am hopeful that 


when we come that length, I ſhall make it appear that 


they are all vain and imaginary. | 

I am not a little ſurpriz'd at what you call © the laſt 
& Thing you are to take Notice of under this Head, viz. 
Bucbauan's Stile in the Work under our Hands, which 


ain make us believe he really has done; 


32. anc ai. 


© ww 1 


«is his great Negligence, in omitting ſo frequently the“ 


Figures in the Original.“ Here you repeat What 


you ſaid you had from the learned Calmet, who a- 
&« ſcribes the Miſcarriage of moſt Franſlations of the 
« Palms to this very Fault.” You add, that“ As en- 
« tire Paſſages muſt be produc'd on this Occaſion, you 
beg Leave to lay but two before the Reader, for fear 
&« of being tedious.” What, and of what Kind theſe Fi- 
gures are, is not very eaſy to determine; but becauſe the 
two Inſtances you bring from Dr. Fohxftox relate to the 
Exclamation, or O, we may probably infer, that the O- 
miſſion of that is the chief, if not the only thing, you here 
blame Buchanan for. Tis true, that in your firſt Inſtance, 
Pſ. eiv. 24. we have that Exclamation both in the Orig. 
and Johnſton, O Lord, how manifold. are thy Works ! in 


Wiſdom: haſt thou made them all. And, 


Deus, ampla tuæ quam ſunt miracula dextræ! 
0 quam ſolerti ſingula mente regis! | 
But John oz has wo, where the 1 has but ane 
Exclamation. In the other Inſtance, P,. cxxxiii. 1. the 
Orig. begins with a Behold, but no Exclamation, and 
Jobuſton with one, | BL n : l 
0 quibus illecebris pax & concordia fratrum 
Me trahit, & pia qui pectora jungit amor. 


On which Account you ſay, that his Tranſlation it warm. 
er than the Orig. :tſelf. N 28 | Pg 2p 


But what unfair Dealing is this? you pick out of the 
whole Book an Example or two where it happens that 
Buchanan has no Exclamation, and Johnſton, and per- 
haps the Original, has one, while at the ſame time you o- 
verlook a vaſt Number of Places where the Reverſe is 
true. To convince you, at leaſt others, of this, we need 
only to compare their firſt ſixteen Pſalmzs, in which Jobn. 


| fton has the Exclamation 0 but once, but Buchanan no 


leſs than ſeventeen times; and the Original about double 
that Number: And, for ought I know, the ſame Propor- 
tion may in a great meaſure hold with reſpect to all the 
three throughout the reſt of that Divine Work. But as we 
are here upon Eæclamatious, I can hardly contain myſelf 
from uſing one, by crying out, O #he wonderful and unac- 

"i | countable, 


(a } » 
Ponntable Power of Prejudice! O what a ſtrange Inflacuce 
it has upon us poor Mortals! O how are we ſo far tran- 
ſported by it, as to think we ſee Things that are not, and to 
overlook thoſe Things that are ws: obvious to our View ! 

. Underthis Head you coniprehend another Thing, tho? 
of a very different Nature from that which went before, 
and which you told us was the laſt Thing you were to 
take Notice of with reſpe& to Buchanan s Stile. But 
here, p. 13. as if you had not thought on it before, you 

raiſe a new 0bjed1on, and what (you add) is not azrifiing 
one, to Bauchanan's Verſion, namely, That he always 
*< affeQs to ſtick in ſome trite Paſſage out of Virgil or 
% Horace, and others, often improperly, and ſometimes 
to the Deſtruction of the Senſe, or at leaſt of the Beau- 
* ty and Force of the Original.” Theſe are hard Words: 
He affects, and that always ——t6 ſtick ina trite Paſ- 
ſege —— improperly to the Deſtruction of Senſe ——» 
Beauty Force of the Original. This, with all theſe 
aggravating Circumſtances, and every Article of them, 
I abſolutely refuſe. Buchanan indeed, as moſt Poets be- 
fore or ſince, borrows ſometimes a whole, and ſome- 
times a part of a Verſe from thoſe ancient and ftandard 
Writers; and in this your Dr. Johuſton comes nothing 
ſhort of him, as I ſhall ſhew afterwards, But I utterly 
deny that ever he does it, far leſs that he affed&s to do it; 
and always too, as you ſay, but when it is altogether paz 
and pertinent to his Purpoſe. And in ſo doing he is fo 
far from doing it improperly, or to the Deſtruction either 
of the Senſe itſelf, or of the Beauty and Force of it, that on 
the contrary he 1s always ſure to hit the Sexſe, as he un- 
derſtood it, and oftimes to beautify and enliven it. Nay, 
add, that he does it in ſo eaſy and natural a Manner, as 
if it were originally and wholly his own. Let us examine 
the Matter in the two Inſtances you give us, which we 
may be ſure are ſuch as you thought would belt anſwer 
your Deſign. | | iT | | 
— The firſt is the beg nning of Pſ. iv. where, fay you, 10 
expreſs O God, he introduces the firſt Line of Venus's 

Speech to Jupiter, in the 10th neid, 

O pater, O hominum Divimque æterna poteſtas- 
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And then you add, © Is not this ſhockitig in this Place? 
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4 For what Relation has it to what follows? 
G77 4 Sinceræ mihi conſeie mentis.? | .C. 
What is it, in the firſt place, that makes this ſo ſhock- 

ing? Is it not a proper Addreſs to Almighty God to ſay, 
0 Father, the eternal Ruler of Men and Angels; for that 
is the plain Exgliſb of it? But the fame was faid by Ve- 
aus to Jupiter: And what then? Are we therefore de- 
barr'd from applying an Invocation, otherwife ſo proper 
and pertinent, to the true God? Becaufe the Heathen 
World called their ſuppoſed ſapreme God, or Fapiter, 
Optimus Maximus, than which Appellation nothing can 
more fitly be attributed to the Divine Majeſty, are we for 
that very Reaſon bound not to uſe it? If io, then fare- 
wel to all religious Worſhip in the Latin Tongue; for 
we cannot make our Addreſſes to God in that Language, 
but in ſuch Words as it affords us for that Purpoſe. Be- 
cauſe the Heathens uſed Pater, Deus, Numen, and the 
like, to their fictitious Deities, muſt Chriſtiant, tho? the 
Words in general are not only. harmleſs, but proper, 
coin new 2 never before heard of? And | 
if ſo, (not to enlarge further, as I might, on this Head) 
how will you excuſe Alme parens, Rector Olympi, Opi- 
fex rerum, Regnator Olympi, Pater omnipotens, Rex cas 
licolum, Rex ſuperim, Superim Rector, Superim pater, 
HEtherens vindex, Maxime rerum, and perhaps ſome o- 
thers, in Johuſton, which yet are all borrowed from Hea- 
theniſhþ Authors? The only thing that ſeems liable to Ex- 


ception in Baxchanar is the Word Div4m. But that that 


ord has been long ago uſed by Chr:t:anu Poets and o- 
thers, for Angels“ and glorified Saints, in the ſame Senſe 
that ſuperim, celicolim and cælitum, there is none can be 

| ignorant, 
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* Nay, in the ſacred Writings, the holy Angels are calPd bene Elohim, 
or FIL11 DEORNUVUM, as in Fob xxxviii. 7. And in Pf. Ixxxix. 7. viii, 6. 
and xcvil. 7. they are expreſly named Elohim DI or DIV; and in this, 
laſt, Worſhip him all ye Gods, is literally tranſlated by Arias Montanss 
Incurvate ei omnes Divi. In the LXX, Verſion it is, T&gFxurirare aure 
TeyTs &8a084 ewntez, which the Author to the Hebrews, i. 6. has fol- 
lowed; and accordingly in ous Tranſlation, Le all the Angels of God 
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ignorant. And it was wrong in you, and plainly contra- 
ry to Buchanan's Intention, to tranſlate it, of Gods. | 
But the ſecond Reaſon you give, why this Verſe is ſo 
diſagreeable to you, is, becauſe it has no Relation to what 


follows, | | 

Siuceræ mihi couſcie mentis. 
This is the moſt ſurprizing thing in the World; for at 
this rate we muſt ſay with Perſius, Frontem periiſſe de 
rebus, and that all Relations between Things or Words 
are clean evaniſned and gone. For if there are any ſuch, 
where can you, I pray, find any more cloſe than here, 
O thou eternal Governor of Angels and Men, ¶ not eternal 
Power of Gods and Men, as you render it f] who knoweſt 
#he Uprightneſs of my Heart; or as Dr. Patrick paraphra- 
ſes the Words, | 0 God of my Righteouſneſs | who knoweſt 
the Fnſtice of iny Cauſe, What, I ſay, more proper to 
connect the two preceeding Lines with one another, and 
to introduce what follows, Have Mercy upon me, and 
bear my Prayer, thus rendred by Bachanan, | 
Da mibi te facilem, & juſtis pius annue votis: 
Where the juſta vota anſwer to fincera mens, and the lat- 
ter is made the Ground of the former. But here I cannot 
omit taking Notice of a particular Propriety in that Verſe 
of Virgil, in which (as is remark'd by the moſt ingenious 

<4 as 
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In this, tho* Divimin Virgil is to be underſtood of Gods, (other- 
wiſe than in Buchanan, where it is plainly meant of Angels) yet it is 2 
wrong Tranſlation of him to render poteſfas, Power; for to call the 
ſupreme God, the Power of Men and Gods, is hardly Senſe in Engliſh 
Language, to my Apprehenſion. 1 know we fay in Engliſp, The Powers 
e Europe, for the Kings and ſupreme Rulers of the ſeveral Kingdoms and 
States of Europe; yet 1 know none that ſay, the Power of Brnain, France, 
Pruſſia, & c. for the King of Britain, & c. But it is otherwiſe in Latin, in 
which the Word poteſtas ſignifies, not only the Authority in the Ab- 
ſtract, but the Perſon in whom it 16 veſted, For which ſee Examples in 
Cuecton. Caſ. c. 17. and Nero, c. 36. and Favenal. iv. 71. x. 100. And 
ſo it ſhould be taken here in Virgil. So Monſ. de Segrais tranſlates it, 
Des hommes & des Dienx arbitre ſouverain, and in a late Tranſlation, 
eternal Sovereign. Ru eus, who renders it ſempiterna virtus, is intolerable; 
which 1 wonder the more, when he had de Ja Cerda to ſer him right, 
who ſays it is the ſame with Plautu,'s Imperator Divum atque hominum, 
and Vrrgils Expreſſion, An. i. 234. O qui res hominumque Deumque 
wEternis regis impertis. And that of Homer, Il. ii, 65s- te iy xa 
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( 163 ) | 
as well as pious Father Lamy, in his Art of Speaking, 
lib. iii. cap. 24.) a great Sadneſs is to be obſer” by the 
interrupted Cadence, O pater, O bominum, &c. And 
nothing could more patly anſwer Bxchanax's Purpoſe, it 
being agreed by all, that this Pſalm was penn'd by King 
_ when he was under ſome great Trouble and Di- 

__ Be: 
Vour ſecond Inſtance of this Kind is in the 51ſt Pſ. 
Ver. 16 and 17. | 
Victimæ ſi te caperent, dediſſem, &c. 
upon which you ſay, © For the ſake of introducing out 
Hof Perſius, Adhibe hæc & abſque Thure litabis, he 
* drops the Apoſtrophe to God, and makes one to the 
* Readers, which confounds the whole Paſſage.” You 


could hardly have ſhewn a greater Partiality to Fohnſtor, 


as we ſhall ſee anon, nor Injuſtice to Buchanan, than in 
theſe Words. Tho? the Thought in the main is common 
to the Original, to Perſius and many others, yet there is 
not one Word of this Paſſage, borrowed from Perſius, 
but one or two, and the laſt like wiſe ſomewhat changed, 
as will appear by comparing them. Per ſius has it, 

Hee cedo, ut admoveam templis, & farre litabo. 
Buchanan, Adhibe hec, & abſque Thure litabis. 
You might as well have ſaid that he borrowed it from 
Horace, Ode iii. 23. 17. 5 
8 Immunis aram fi tetigit manus, 

Non ſumptuoſa blandior hoſtia, 
Mollirit averſos penates 
Farre pio & ſaliente mica. 
For tho? the Words are different, yet the Thought is the. 
ſame in all. In this laſt Sanadon ſhews that the Word 
mmmmunis muſt ſignify pure and unt ainted. The whole is 
ſo excellently tranſlated by the Rev. Mr. Philip Francis, 
that I cannot forbear ſetting it down. 
A grateful Cake, when on the hallow'd Shrine, 
0 er'd by Hands that know no guilty Stain, 
Shall reconcile the offended Powers Divine; 
When bleeds the pompous Hecatomb in vain. . 
But, to return, it was unadviſedly done of you to ſpeak 
of borrowing from ö and of Apaſtrophe s; when 
2 0 
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Johnſton, towards the very Beginning of his Work, brings 
in an 


and that rendred yet more aukward by a ſtrange affect 
roſopopee, in making ſanna as it were a Perſon, and ad- 
drefling to it. by way of * be: for both which there 
is no ſhadow in the Original. Here indeed in Buchanan 
we have a very elegant Apoſtrophe, which tho? not in the 
Original, yet is addreſt to a real Perſon, and I may ſay 
to every Perſon that reads it. And this is what you can- 
not poſſibly find Fault with, who value Jobaſton ſo high- 
ly for ſuch Apoſtrophe's, and theſe not authoriz'd by the 
ext, nor addreſt to real but fictitious Perſons, Theſe 
you mention with mighty Commendations, in your Con- 
cluſion, p. G, 7, 8. as, | | 
dulces Arabum teſqua rigattis, AQUA. 
| - qucfitas & tibi, CORVE, dapes. 
Y ui quatis, EURE, rates. . 
to which you might have added that in Pſ. lxziv. 8. 
Fauna quot his reftant, dicebaut, perdite, ELA. 
All which I am far from admiring, eſpecially the laſt; 
but above all, I think the poſtica ſana, in his iſt Pſalm, 
a 0 wild one, and the greateſt Blemiſh in all his Para- 
phraſe. | | 
... You ſay © that Buchanan drops the Apoſtrophe to God.“ 


This is a great Impropriety, to ſay no worſe: For no 


 Apoſtrophe can be made to God, who is always and e- 
very where preſent; whereas all Apoſtrophes are directed 
from the preſent to the abſent, as the very Name of that 
Figure imports. In the Orig. there is indeed a Change 
of the Word GOD from the ſecond to the third Perſon, 
which Buchanan has duly obſerv'd ; Thou, O God, defreſt 
not Sacrifice, &c. and then, The Sacrifices of God are a 
_ broken Spirit. Victim fi te caperent, &c. And, Hec 


Deum plac ant. Whereas the Doctor has all in the ſecond 


Perſon, re, ribi and tuam. So that you have no Reaſon 
to boaſt, that the one has kept cloſer to the Orig. than the 
other; far leſs to ſay, that Bacbanan had nothing but 


* theScrap of a Verſe above- mentioned rumbling about 


in his Head.” I am fo far of a different Opinion, that 
I know nothing more beautiful in all Bucbanan, _ a 
EN. ns | ee 


d Phraſe of that crabbed Author, poſtica ſauna, 
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therefore not to be expected, and I am ſure my 
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Vidime fi te capereut, dediſſem 
Victimam: ſed te 245 ſanguis hirci 
Fuſus, aut ſacris holocauſia placaut 

A ddita flammi. 
Pænitens fraudum ſcelerumque pectut, 
Spiritus frat, mala cor peroſum . 
Hee Deum plac aut: adbibe bec & abſque 


Thare litabis. 


deed in almoſt any other Author, than theſe eight Lines: 


Here the Repetition of te and te, vickimæ and vickimam, 


but eſpecially the placaut in the 3d, and the placant with 
the emphatical Word hc before it, and repeated after it 
in the 7th Line, have a peculiar Force and Significancy. 
But I ſee nothing uncommon in Jobſtons Verſion; 
and, which is far from being commendable, he con- 


| cludes it with ſomething like a Pun, or a mean and low 


laying upon Words, placet and placat, eſpecially in ſo 
— a Subject; which, to me, 9 infoirely ace 
than Virgil's Servataque ſerves Troja fidem; which you 
(and I think very unjuſtly) elſewhere, p. 44. condemn in 
that great Aucber, 2 | 
III. I come now to the moſt ungrateful Part of my 
Task, viz. your laſt Particular, which is to compare 
theſe two Authors as to Yerfifigation or poetical Arts. I 
call it angrateful, not that I am in the leaſt afraid that 
Bachana#x's Character will ſuffer in this Part of the Com- 
pariſon, more than it has done in other Things; but be- 
cauſe the greateſt Part of it is taken up with what I may 
call the Bark and Outſide of Poetry, and is of all Things 
the leaſt eſſential to its inward Worth and Excellency : 
I mean the long Dance you lead us, with your fanciful 
1[onantie (yllabarum, Rhimmegs, and the 
like; of which too much has been ſaid alread It is 
nd eaders 
would not forgive me if ] did, that I ſhould keep Pace 


| with you in thoſe Things, the greater Part whereaf I ac- 


count but mere Trifles. It will be more than ſufficient 
that I caſt ſome ſhort Glances at them; and that I inſiſt 
chiefly on thoſe Things, in which Buchanan 's Honour is 


( 166 ) | 

Tou begin, p. 16. with giving the Preference to Joby 
ſton before Buchanan in the Choice of the Verſe ; of 
which a good deal has been ſaid already. But here you 
add, or rather repeat what you had ſaid before, and 
which, you ſay, you will remain by as unanſwerable, 
That the Fſalms in the Original being all divided into 
* ſuch ſmall Parts as we ſee they are, it is not poſſible 
* to make a good Tranſlation in Latin Verſe, and at the 
* ſame time good Verſe, except in Eleg:ack Metre. In 
« FHeroicks or in Lyrick Meaſure, you muſt either de- 
* {troy the Verſe for the ſake of the Senſe, or confound 
* ſeveral ſeparated Parts together for the ſake of the 
«+ Verſe: Whereas in the Elegiack Diſtich there is room 
enough to expreſs the Original in the moſt poetical 
Manner, without departing from the Subject, or per- 
* plexing the Meaſure.” Yow'll excuſe me, Sir, to 
think that all this is mere Deluſion. For if it were true, 
that the carrying on the Senſe from one Verſe to another 
will confound it, then it would follow, that there ought 
to be no Poetry in any kind of Verſe, but in Elepracks; 
nay, nor in that either. For the Senſe is frequently car- 
ried from the Hexameter to the Pentameter Line, and e- 
ven ſometimes beyond that to a ſecond He rameter; as in 

that of Ovid. Heroid. i. 91. 1 ; 

Quid tibi Piſandrum, Polybumque Me dontaque dirum, 
Eurymachique avidas Antinoique manus, 
Atque alios referam. | | 

You tell us, what is indeed true, that the Pſalms in the 
Original are divided into mall Paris. And what is it 
that is not divided into Parts, either ſmall or great? But 
what is it that makes it neceſſary, that in a Tranſlation 
each of theſe Parts ſhonld end the Verſe? He muſt be a 
very dull Reader, that knows not when the Senſe is end- 
ed, whether it be in the End or Middle of a Verſe. ls 
not all Language or Diſcourſe made up of Parts, ſome 
greater, ſome ſmaller; ſome more, ſome leſs connected 
with what went before or follows after, than others? 
And in theſe Pſalms, are not ſome much longer than o- 
thers are? Muſt they notwithſtanding be all comprehend- 
ed in two Lines, neither more, nor leſs? This, as it is 
2 * \ G : 2 Im- 
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impoſſible in the Nature of things, ſo it is far from being 
the Caſe with Dr. Johuſton himſelf. For even he, maugie 
all the peculiar Talent he had this Way, is very frequent- 
ly forced, for one Verſe in the Original, to have ſome- 
times four, ſometimes fix, and ſometimes no fewer than 
eight Lines. See Examples in P,. i. ver. 1. and 3. and 
Pſ. xvii. ver. 14. not to mention innumerable other Pla- 
ces. And will you ſay, that in theſe the Senſe is there- 
fore perplexed or confounded ? : Tis true, that it is rec- 
koned a Virtue in Eleg:acks, that the Senſe end with the 
Pentameter Line, and Dr. Johnſtox, it muſt be owned, 
has been ſingularly happy in obſerving that Rule, which 
alſo holds very much true, in all Poems compoſed in Ver- 
ſes of various Metre. But it is quite otherwiſe in He- 
roicks, and in ſome Degree in all Verſes that are Uni- 
membres, or of the ſame Kind. For in them it is ac- 
counted a Fault, when the Senſe and the Verſe end too 
often together. I cannot expreſs this better, than in the 
Words of the eminently learned Dr. Hare, late Biſhop of 
Chicheſter, who, of all that have writ on the Subject, has 
given the moſt rational and ſatisfying Account of the He- 
brew Poetry. He, in the Prolegomena to his Edition of 
the Pſalms, after he had contuted Marcus Meibomius 
(who was of your Opinion, by maintaining that every 
Verſe in that Sacred Book did complete the Senſe, as al- 
| ſo that the whole were compoſed of Diſtichs) adds, p. 
22. Verum idem ipſa rei ratio clariſſimè evincit, cum nul- 
la poefss, cujuſcunque generis ſit, pati poſſit, ut intra tam 
arctos limites perpetuò concluſa teneatur. In maltis qui- 
dem poeſeos generibus tantum abeſt ut hoc in laude ponatur, 
ut contra, poetarum principes ab eo ſeduls cavendum duce- 
rent. Homeri certe & Virgil poematis gratia louge ma- 
xima ex eo conciliatur, quod plerumque ſenſus cum verſi 
non terminetar, ſed porro porroque feratur in ſecundum, 
tertium, quartumque aliquando verſum, idque imparibus 
commatum intervallis; ex quo mira oritur rhythms varie- 
tat, cum contraria conſuetudo in poetis infra illos poſitis le- 
Gori tædium afferat vix ferendum. Thus this moſt inge- 
nious Author, who, you ſee, ſtands in adiametrical Oppo- 
ſition to your Doctrine. And I muſt not omit farther to 
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bferve, that according to him, the original Metre of the 
Bock of Pſalms conſiſts wholly of ſhort Verſes, and theſe 
.all-lambicks and Trochaicks : Which not only viudicates, 
but recommends Bxchapan's Choice of that Kind of 
Verſe *, eſpecially the former, of which he has more than 
of any other Kind. whatſoever. Not to mention that in 
this he has imitated the Cuſtom of the Latin Church, the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hymns (ſome of which are very ancient) be- 
e compoſed in Iambicis, Trochaicks, and fuch like, 
and very fe in Elegiacks, that I know of f. When all 
theſe things are duly conſidered, it will, Ithink, evident- 
ly appear, if not to yourſelf, yet to all others that are 
not drawn aſide by the ſame Bias, that Bucbanan has 
made the beſt Choice, and that his Verſion, both on the 
Account of the Kind, and the Variety of the Metre he 
has employed in it, is preferable to that of Dr. Jobuſton. 
I know not whether I ſhould take notice of what you 
-aſſert farther on this Head, vi. That he made Uſe of 
this various Numbers for no Reaſon in the World, but 
to get his Task off his Hands as faſt as poſſible. And 
ou add, That this will appear very plainly, when you 
come to ſhew, which you ſuppoſe you can very evident- 


Ay, that every Sort of Verſe he has made uſe of is ex- | 


$* .cecding bad in its Kind.” This Romantick Conceit 
of yours, that Bachanan wanted to get his Task off his 
Hands as faſt as poſſible, I have ſo effectually confuted 
above, p. 126, Tec. that there is no need of ſaying any 
more of it. But ſuppoſing that Figment true, who told 
you that the 2 his Numbers would help him to 
make the quicker Diſpatch? One would think that it 
ſhould haye had a very contrary Effect. This I am ſure 
of, that your middle or low Sort of Verſificators general · 
iy begin with Zleg:acks, and moſt frequently, if not al- 
ways, uſe them, as finding that Kind of Numbers — 
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_ eaſy for them. As for Lyricks, ſuch Poets ſeldom venture 
upon them, as judging them. (as they really are) much 
moꝛe difficult, or probably above their Reach. This I 


myſelf have had Experience of, in my younger Vears, in 
which 1 could make a Shift to compoſe a Copy of Ele 
giack Verſes; but when I eſſay d to.do any thing in the 
Sapphick, Alcaick,. or Choriambick Kind, I found my Ge- 
nius not equal to it, and therefore wiſely gave it over. 
The bold Undertaking with which you end this ſingu- 
lar Paragraph, uix. That you will plainly (and, as you 
ſuppoſe, very evidently too) make it-appear, that every 
“Sort of Verle Buchauan has made uſe of is exceeding 
bad in its Kind,“ is what I am next obliged — 
der, Though own, that there is nothing I can go about 
with greater Rel uQtancy; the whole that you advance up- 
on this Head, being a continued Heap of Extravagancies 
from the one End to the other. e 
To prove this audacious Aſſertion, for I can give it no 
better Name, you begin with telling us, in the ſame p. 
16. That the Reaſon why People judge ſo-variouſly of 
* paetical Performances, is, that the great Doctors in 
this Science have never laid down any plain Rules, b 
„which the Reader might judge wherein the Excellenc 
* they applauded, or the Errors they blamed, conſiſted:?? 
This is ſomewhat ſtrange, that, among all that nume- 
rous Train of Writers upon the Art of Poetry (the Great 
Doctors at leaſt, as you call them, in that Science) both 
ancient and modern, there is not to be found ſo much as 
one, that has laid down plain Rules about it. They ap- 
plaud Excellencies, and blame Errors; but they do not 
vouchſafe to give us their Reaſons why they do the one or 
the other. Tis true, there are ſome Excellencies, as 
well as Deformities in Verſe, which cannot be well de- 
ſeribed; but muſt only be felt and perceived by the Ear 


6 pr Fancy x. There are others again that fall more dire&- 


y under the Judgment and Underſtanding, and-therefore 
are, for the greater Part, capable of having plain and ſo- 
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* Cenſus now decent, Quintih, Joſt, vi. 3. 
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lid Reaſons given for or againſt them f. We have Dire- 
Ctions as to both theſe Kinds ina great many Writers up- 
on that Subject, and particularly in Ariſtotle, Horace, 
— 4 Terentianus Maurus, &c. beſides thoſe of a 


later Date. And I am much miſtaken, if moſt of them, 
à⁊s they lay down Rules in every thing that is of Moment 
in Poetry, ſo alſo they give plain and ſubſtantial Reaſons 
for them, where their particular Natures would admit of 
them. But you are of another Opinion, who think the 
Rules they preſcribe in that Matter are not ſo full, nor 
the Reaſons they aſſign for them ſo plain, as they ought; 
and that therefore, in ſome Meaſure to ſupply, no doubt, 
that Defect, you tell us, p. 17. That you had not long 
< ſince taken the Liberty to offer ſome Remarks of your 
* own on this Subject, which you had chiefly collected 
© from Obſervations which you had made from time to 
& time on the two moſt celebrated Roman Poets.” And 
you add, That as no body has been ſo kind to the Pu- 
blick to offer any other, you muſt beg leave to make 
e uſe of them for the preſent.” I am ſorry that as yet I 
have not had the good Fortune of ſeeing and peruſing that 
your Performance. But if the Rules you preſcribe in it 
are the ſame with thoſe you now give us, you'll excuſe 
me to ſay, that to me they appear leſs plain than theſe 
given by the great Doctors in this Science, whoſe Writ- 
ings you complain of as defective in that Point. | 
For, to come directly to thoſe your Rules, I find they 

are the very ſame you laid down above, Pref. Diſc. p. 
30, &c. and are almoſt wholly taken up about the Cæ- 
ſures or Pauſes, Alliterations, Aſſonaucies of Syllables, 
Rhymes, Cc. of all which I have fully taken notice al- 
ready, and ſhewed that, though moſt of them are of the 
leaſt Conſideration in true Poetry, yet Buchanan has been 
as obſervant of them as Jobnſton, or any other modern 

Poet whatever. by 
But how come you to ſay, that the great Doctors in the 
Art of Poetry have not laid down an) plain Rules con- 
| 0 cerning 
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a t And yet there are ſome things, ſays the ſame Quintilian, loc, cit. 
in which judici um non magis arts traditur, quam guſtus aut odor. 
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cerning theſe? Are not all the Rules you here and above 


give us, concerning your All;zerations, Aſſonancies, Rhymes, 


c. (about which you make the greateſt Pother) ſet down 


by, and taken from Pontanus and Erytbræus? And can 
you ſay, that you have delivered them more plainly or di- 
ſtinctly than they? I have carefully read over and conſi- 
dered what both you and they have writ on theſe Heads ; 
and declare, that if there is any Odds in point of Plain- 
neſs and Perſpicuity, they have it. As to the Pauſes or 
Ceſures, (though I will nor ſay with you, that the due 
varying of them is the Soul of Verſe, eſpecially Heroick) 


yet I frankly own, that the right ordering of them is of 


great Importance, in moſt Kinds of Verſe, for giving an 
agreeable Cadence and Harmony to its Numbers. But 
have not moſt of the ancient Grammariaxs, and others 
that have treated on that Subject, as alſo your Erythræus, 
given us not only full and plain Deſcriptions of them, 
but likewiſe diſtinguiſhed them, according to their Pla- 
ces, into Trithemimeres, Penthemimeres, Hepthemimeres 
and Exneemimeres, to which your Erythræus has added 
the Hendechemimeres ; Which are all that poſſibly can oc- 
cur in Heroick Verſe? And have not theſe ſame Authors 
told us, which was all they could reaſonably ſay upon 
the Head, that as all Beauty is made up of Variety, fo 
there ought to be a Variety in theſe Pazxſes, i. e. that it 
would be nauſeous and diſagreeable in a long Train of 


Lines, to have all their Pauſes or Cæſures to fall uniform- 


ly on the ſame Places or Feet. Butall this it ſeems was 
not ſufficient ; but you would have them to have proceed- 
ed farther, and not only plainly, but minutely to have 
told us, and have given Reaſons for it too, where every 
one of theſe Paxſes in every Verſe ſhould have its Place: 
That is, in other Words, you would have them to be ſo 
abſurd, as to preſcribe Rules, which never were or can 
be obſerved by any Poet that ever lived upon Earth. 
That I am not here miſrepreſenting you, will, I think, 
appear from what you advance concerning theſe Payſes 
in general ; but yet more from the particular Application 
you make of them to Buchanan. And this is what we 
are now to go upon. In p. then 17. you tell us, That 
| ; you 
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«you have obſerved, from ſtri ly conſidering Virgil, 

* that the Soul (as you think you have formerly call'dit) 
©. of Heroic Verſe, in particular, is the varying of the 
4 Pauſe or Cæſure; and that the Pauſe naturally falling 
4 on the firſt Syllable of the third Foot, in that Kind of 
4 Verſe, if proper Care is not taken to prevent this Fault, 
*. the Verſe muſt be exceeding bad, in ſpite of all other 
1 Perfections imaginable, if they ſhould be found in ſuch 
„Lines.“ What Senſe can we well put upon theſe 
Words? You tell us that the moſt natural Pauſe, and af- 
terwards you call it the common one, is that which falls 
upon the firſt Syllable of the third Foot. But then you 
ſubjoin, that it is a Fault to have ſuch a Pauſe, and that 
2 Care is not takey to prevent it, the Verſe, in ſpite 
of all other Perfedtions, muſt be exceeding bad. What is 
chat elſe than to ſay, that it is not only a Fault, but a 
groſs Fault, to make the Pauſe fall on that Place where 
it moſt natarally and — falls ; and that wherever 
ſuch Pauſes happen to be found, 
come exceeding bad? And is it a Fault to follow Nature? 
I, and I believe moiſt Men with me, always hitherto 
thought that that Poetry, and indeed every thing elſe, was 
beſt and moſt agreeable, that was moſt according to Na- 
ture. One would be apt to think, from theſe Words of 
yours, that you meant that the common Pauſe ſhould be 
excluded from all good Heroic Poetry, and that it is a 

Fault ever to uſe it in that kind of Verſe. | 

Well, but you correct the Matter a little afterwards. 
For you tell us, that Heroicls ſpauld have at leaſt two 
Lines out of the common Pauſe for one in it; and leſt we 
ſhould forget it, you repeat it again, p. 33. But what is 


this other than ſaying, that that which is common ſhould 


become ancommon? For fo certainly it muſt be, if that 
Which is ancommas is to be moſt frequent, and take place 
at leaſt twice, where the common does but once. But to 
paſs this, which looks very like a Contradiction; whence, 
pray you, had you this Rule? Not, I'm ſure, from any 
of the great Doctors in this Science, for theſe you own do 
not ſpeak plainly on the Head, and I add, that they do not 
either plainiy or obſcureiy give the leaſt Inſinuation 3 it. 
g ö | ut 


the Verſes do thereby be- 
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as: ever dream'd of, you faney you have at laſt: diſco - 
yered from a ſtrict Obſervance of Virgil's Practice in that 
Matter. And what if Virgil has followed that Rule? 
Will it therefore be juſt to condemn all other Poets that 
have not followed it, and to pronounce all their Verſes, 
in ſpite of all other Perfections imaginable, exceeding 


| bad? In your Pref: Diſcourſe, p. 30, you ſeem to give 


up Heſiod, Eunius and Ovid on that Account, and I ant 
pretty confident that, according to your Doctrine, all the 
reſt, Greek and Latin, ancient as well as modern Poets, 
muſt undergo the fame Fate. Nay I have, as well as 
ou, ſtrictly confidered Virgil's Veriification, and cannot 
5 my Heart diſcover any ſuch Rule even in him. I wilt 
allow you that he has a greater Variety in his Pauſes, and 
I may ſay in his other Arts of Verſiſication, than perhaps 
any of the reſt: And particularly in his immortal Æaueid, 
(becauſe I ſuppoſe the Loftineſs of his Subject more re- 
quired it) he has made a more frequent Uſe of the an- 


common Pauſe, vi. that on the firſt Syllable of the 4th 


Foot, than Ovid, or perhaps any other Poet of that Age; 
as I have very fully ſnew'd above, p. 93. But it is infi« 
nitely fo far from being true, that he uſes the z common 
Pauſe twice for once that he uſes the common one, that on 
the contrary I do affirm, that by taking a medium of all 
his Verſes, he uſes the common Pauſe 6 and probably 7 
times, for one time that he uſes that which is ancommom. 

But you ſeem to go another Way to work, by con- 


founding theſe Pauſes with the Points of Reſpiration,which 


the Greeks call 5iyumas. For in pauſing the firſt five Lines 
of Virgil's firſt Georgick (as I have noted above) you place 
your Pauſes after them only: Whereas, ſo far as I car 
learn, thoſe that have writ on that Subject underſtand nos 
thing elſe by theſe Pauſes or Cæſures (which Name you 
alſo give them) but the Syllables that remain after each 
Foot in ſcaring, without any Regard to the Senſe. - Of 
all which having diſcourſed ſo fully before, I ſhall only 
add here, that if we are to be guided by your Directions, 
that is, that no Pauſes are to be regarded in Verſe, but 
ſuch as are alſo Stops in the Senſe, then theſe rl 
| | | Ww1 
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will neceſſarily follow. 1. That Poets ſhould above all 
things take care that they have no Comma or Stop after the 
Penthemimeres, or firſt Syllable of the third Foot; for 
that is the common Pauſe, and according to you will ſpoil 
the Verſe. 24ly, That they be ſure to have ſome Stop or 
other in the Senſe in every Verſe; otherwiſe if there is no 
Pauſe but what lights upon them, there will be no Pauſe 
either common or uncommon in it, and that will make it 
little better than the former. 34ly, That they ſhould a- 
void too many of theſe commata, or Stops in the Senſe; 
for theſe will too much increaſe the Number of the Pau- 
ſes, as in thoſe of Virgil, A». viii. 425. 

1 nunc, ingratis offer te, irriſe, periclis + 
Tyrrhenas, i, ſterne acies: rege pace Latinos. 
where we have four in each Line: And I know not but 
that, as in other Caſes, there may be a Fault in Exceſs, 


as well as Defect. 4zhly, That if the Soul of Poetry con- 


ſiſts in the varying of theſe Pauſes, as you have once and 
again told us, and that theſe Pauſes are nothing but the 
Stops in the Senſe; I ſee no Difference, as to that Parti- 
cular, that there will be between Verſe and Proſe; for 
this laſt has alſo its Numbers, though not fixed and regu- 
lar as Verſe: And ſhould we go through a Parcel of 
Hexameter Lines, and ſtop nowhere but at the Points or 
Stops in the Senſe, I doubt much if the Hearer will be 
able to diſtinguiſh them from a lofty Piece of Oratory, at 
leaſt from other Kinds of Verſe. To what Purpoſe is it 
to ſpeak of Hexameters or Pentameters, or of the mono- 
cola, dicola, diſtropha, triſtropha, Ec. if they are to be 
— only according to the Senſe, and not their 

letre or Numbers? I know that the Ezglifo generally 
read Latin, and alſo blank Heroicks and P:inadaricks, very 
much after that Manner *; but I cannot perſuade myſelt 


that the old Romans repeated their Poems after that Way, 


for the Reaſons afſign'd above. I'm ſure, if they chanted 
7 | them, 
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I granted above, that in Verſe, as well as Proſe, a greater mor or 


Stop ſhould be made in reading, ar theſe Points than in other Places. 


But that, I think, ought not to hinder but that, together with theſe, 
the other Pauſes - ſhould likewiſe be obſerved, which are neceſſary ig 
give the Verſe its due Cadence and Harmony. 
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them, or gave them any thing of a muſical Air, as it is 
probable they did, that Method could not poflibly be ob- 
ſerved. But whatever is in all this, can you imagine that 
Virgil, or any of theſe old Poets, put themſelves in Pain, 
in what Part of their Lines theſe Points ſhould fall? and 
particularly that they ſhould ſo adjuſt them, as that they 
mould never or very ſeldom light upon the firſt Syllable 
hey had ſo many other things, and 
thoſe of much greater Moment; to think of, that the mar- 
ſhalling of their Points or Paxſes, in the Manner you 
would have them, could never enter into their Minds. 
All that they were concerned about was, to have ſome 
in them, ſo as they ſhould not always, or in a 
umber of Lines, fall upon the ſame Places. And 
this was what would coſt them little or no Pain, .and 
which the Proſecution of their Subject would naturall 
and almoſt without thinking on it, bring about of itſelf, 
But I have ſaid ſo much upon theſe 
that I have no Need of inſiſting any farther on them here. 
It remains only that we ſhould apply what has been ſaid 
to Buchanan and Johnſton, in order to the bal 
Accounts betwixt them as to that Particular. 
To ſhew, in your Conceit, the Advantage obnſton has 
over Buchanan in /arying the Pauſe, you pitoh on the firſt 
Pſalm in both, and as to Buchanan, you tell us, That 
in this Pſalm of his we have 22 Heroick Lines, the two 
* firſt not very happily are both pauſed in the common 
* Manner, ſo are the 4th and 6th, and next to that the 
* 13th, after which we have 8 altogether in the true 
* School-boy Tone, and another of the ſame Sort at the 
* End of this Piece, with only one Line between out of 
the vulgar Cadence. So that inſtead. of having at leaſt 
| © two Lines ont of the common Pauſe, for one in it, we 
© are preſented with 13 of that Species out of 22, and 8 
of them all in a Train following each other: 
Conte mtriæque poli : | &c. 
Here you deal very artfully, not to ſa 
us. For ſometimes you regulate theſe 
ſures of the Verſe in ſcanning, 


Points of the Senſe. This is a Liberty not to be gra 


of the 3d Foot? 


auſes elſewhere, 


ancing of 


deceitfully, with 
auſes by the Mea- 
and ſometimes by the 


nted 
you, 
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ou; for certainly you ought to keep uniformly either by 

Ou, y you ought to p uni y ei 
wn one or the other. If = are to be directed by — 
mer, all the Lines in this Pſalm of Buchanan, (except the 
Fth, 9th, roth and 21ſt) are in the common Pauſe. But if 
the latter is to be the Rule, (as you make it in Virgil's firſt 
Georgick) then only the iſt, 13th, 14th and 17th are in 
that Pauſe; and the 3d, 5th, 7th, 8th, ↄth, roth, 11th, 
12th, 16th, and 21ſt, are in the ancommon Pauſe: And 
(which is odd) the 2d; 4th, 6th, 15th, 18th, x9th, 20th, 
and 22d (as having no Point, unleſs ſometimes at the En 
of the Verſe) mutt have no Pauſe'in them at all. Let us 
next examine the Pauſes in Johnſton's firſt Pſalm by theſe 
Rules. There are only nine Hexameter Lines in it, and 
you (Pref. Diſc. p. 44.) take notice of the Pauſes in them 
only. Though, - as: moſt, if not all your Pauſes, are con- 
fin'd to the firſt Hemiſtich, and as the Meaſures of that 
both in the Hexameter and Pentameter Lines are the ſame, 
TI ſee no Reaſon why, eſpecially as you manage the Mat- 
ter, you ſhould overlook them in the one more as the o- 
ther. But to let that paſs, and to keep only to the Pauſes 
of the Hexameter Lines, if they are to be pauſed by the 
Meaſures of the Verſe, and not the Senſe, all of them 
are pauſed in the common Way. But if we are to be di- 
reed by the Senſe, or the Punctation, then indeed the 
3th Line only is in the common Pauſe, and the 1ſt, 2d, 

th and 8th in the ancommon; and the 3d, Fth, 6th and gth 
Ga having no Point in them) muſt have no Pauſe, except 
it be at the End of three of them. But ſee how you play 
your double Game with us, for in the forecited p. 44. of 
your Pref. Diſconrſe, you ſay that three of them are in 
the common Pauſe, viz. the Fth, 6th and 8th, and that 
the other ſix are all artfully varied. But how can you 
fay that the 3d, 

leute ſed ætherei meditatur juſſa parentis, 

is in the ancommon Pauſe, (for ſo you reckon) and yet 
that the 5th, 6th and 8th, v:z. | 

Cui tempeſtivis curvantur brachia pomis : 
Illius adſpirans votis clementia cul; : 
Nam probat aſtrorum Rector veſtigià juſti. 
are in the common Pauſe; whereas, according to yy Do- 
vo hes rine, 


o 


Do- 
Ecr me, 
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Arine, as there are no Stops in the Senſe, there is not any 
Pauſe. But whence is it that the firſt has eſcaped the 
common Pauſe, which the other three have fallen into? 
For my part I can diſcover no Difference between them, 
but that the firſt bath two Dadyles before the Peuthemi- 
eres, the ſecond hath two Spondees, and the third and 
fourth a Dactyle and a Spondee before that Cæſure. We 
ſee.then, that in theſe you regulate your Pauſes by the 
Meaſures or Feet, and not the Senſe : But in the reſt it 
would ſeem you direct them by the Senſe only. Again, 
if the 3d Hexameter in Fohnſton, _ Si top 

Mente ſed ætherei meditatur juſſa parentis*, _ 

is out of the common Pauſe, (for no other Reaſon that I 
can poſſibly fee, but that it has two Dactyles before the 
Penthemimeres;) then what is it that hinders theſe two 
Lines in Buchanan, but eſpecially the laſt, 

Ergo, ubi veridicus judex iu nube ſerena, 

Nam pater æthereus juſtorum S fraude carentum, 
(which you have marked as in the common Pauſe) from 
being in the ancommon one? For they have two Dactyles 
before the Penthemimeres, or the Semiquinarian Cæſure, as 
it is otherwiſe called, as well as that Line of Johaſton. 

Nay further, if we ſhalt reckon the Pauſes to be va- 
fied, as oft as the Feet or the Dactyles and Spondees are 
put in different Poſitions in theſe two Verſions, I believe 
we will find as great, if not a greater Variety in Buchanan 
as . For, upon Enquiry, I find in Bachanan's 
12 Hexameter Lines the Mixture to run thus: | 


M 2 Da, 


4 * 4 —1 


* And yet ſo inconſiſtent are you with yourſelf, that in what you 
call your Concluſiyn, p. 10. you tell us, that the Pauſe is made at the- 
rei, that is, at the firſt Syllable of the third Foot, which is the P.nthe- 
mimeres Or common Parſe, 
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In which there can hardly be a greater Variety: For in 5 
Lines we have two Dadyles; in 13 Lines we have three 
Dactyles; in 3 Lines we have four Dackyles; and in 1 
Line five Dacłyſes: And all theſe ſo interchangeably va- 
ried, and at ſuch Diſtances from one another, that not a- 
ny two of them, with the ſame Meaſures in the ſame Pla- 
ces, happen to fall together. 8 

In FJohuſton's nine Hexameter Lines, the Dacłyles and 
Spondees are thus mixt. 3 F420 


- 


3 Dad. 
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In which the Variety is ſufficient enough, in ſo few 
Lines; and *tis not to be reckoned a Fault, that no Line 
has 5 Dadyles, and that there is none in the 4th Region; 
both which are found in Buchanan. 

Though otherwiſe there was no imaginable Need of 
ſach trifling Obſervations, being perſuaded that Poets did 
ſeldom or never trouble their Heads either about the Num- 
ber or the Places of Dadyles or Spondees in their Hexame- 
ters, any farther than to Gan an Homotony inalong Train 
of them, or that the greater or leſs Gravity of the _ ; 
might 


might require tore or fewer of the one or the other. Vet, 
that I might obviate every thing you may bring againſt Ba- 
chanan. with reſpect to your Pauſes, and not knowing 
wherein the Nature of them according to you does con- 
ſiſt, whether in the Diſtin tions of the Senſe, or the Cæ- 
ſures after any Foot in ſcanning, or laſtly, in the Feet them- 
ſelves (for to all theſe you ſeem to refer them, as they 
make for your Purpoſe) I thought fit to vindicate him 
from all the Cavils you have or can raiſe againſt him on 
any of theſe Heads: If in theſe I have wearied my Read- 
er, as certainly J have, he has you to thank for it, who 
have compell'd me to this idle and otherwiſe ſuperfluous 
Diſquiſition. | 


| 2 
But, that we may at laſt talk more rational ly of theſe 


Pauſes, I have at large ſnew'd above, that in Verſe, conſi- 
dered ſimply as Verſe, which is the only thing we ought to 
go upon, the moſt conſiderable of all the Pauſes is that 
which divides the one Hemiſtich from the other; and that 
the only Variety that can there generally happen, is when 


| after the ſecond Foot, there remains one or more Syllables 


ofa Word: That if only one Syllable remains, the Pauſe. 
lights upon that Syllable; but if two remain, then the 
Pauſe is thereby carried a whole Foot forward, and made 
to fall on the Syllable that remains after the next or third. 
Foot: Or, in other Words, the former lights on the firſt. 
Syllable of the third Foot, and the latter on the firſt 
Syllable of the 4th Foot. I know that there are ſome. 
Verſes in Virgil, and other Poets, where neither. of 
theſe occurr ; but as ſuch are comparatively but very 
tew, and they upon that Account thought lefs harmoni- 
ous, they are not here to be much regarded. As to theſe 
two above mentioned Pauſes, I have obſerved that the 
former of them is vaſtly more frequent than the latter, 
and therefore is even by you named common, and the o- 
ther ancommon: And that, by the great Inequality we 
find in the Diſpoſition of them in the beſt Poets, it would 
appear that they had no Plot or Deſign in the Uſe of 
them, but generally brought them in by Chance, as they 
offered themſelves to their Imagination. This I have 
made out above, by a Comparifon between Virgil and 
M2 Ovid 
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Ovid on that Head; and now it remains, that I ſnould 


do the ſame between Buchanan and Jobnſton, by which 


it will appear that even in this (contrary to what you te- 
preſent) the Advantage lies on the Side of the former. 
As to the Uſe then of that moſt beautiful, though leſs con- 
mon Pauſe, vi. that which falls on the Syllable remain- 
ing after Foot third; of that Kind we meet with none in 


Johnſton's firſt Pſalm, but no leſs than four in that of Bu- 


cbanan, Vit. 0 
Sed vitæ rimatar iter | melioris, & alta. 
Exurit, non torret hiems; | ſed prodiga læto. 
Proventa beat agriculam, | nec flore caduco 
Novit iter, ſenſumue tenet, | carvoſque ſecuta. 
hich is a greater Number than proportionally is to be 
found in Firgil himſelf, upon a Mediam through any one 
Poem or Book of his together. So little Reaſon have you 
to quarrel Bachanan's firſt Pſalm on this Head. | 
But it is moreover very obſervable, and enough to ſtop 
the Mouth of the moſt obſtinate Prejudice, that in John- 
ſton's Pſalms, beſides this firſt, there are other 34 that 
want this Pauſe, viz. the xiv. XXi. XXX i. XXXiX. xlii. xlvi. 


xlvii. Ivi. Ixxxii. Ixxxiv. IXxxvii. Ixxxviii. xcii. xciii. c. 


cxiii. exvii. exx. xxi. xxii. xxiii. CXXIV. CXXV. cxxvii. 
cxxviii. xxix. cxxxi. cxxxiv. cxli. cxlii. cxlvi. cxlviii. 
cxlix. cl. Whereas in all the 36 Pſalms of Buchanan, 
wherein there are Hexameters, either alone or join'd with 
others, there are only three, viz. the xciii. cxiv. and 
cxxxvii. that have not one or more of theſe Pauſes; and 
ſome have very many, as, 


i. El 12 (128 

Iv. 1% 1.9 63 

_ Izviii. | & | IF | G3 | 
38 S 118 }in5 151 Lines. 
XXXIX. 3 19 111 

eivr. = | 12 | 84 
VII. | = 14 'Y 92 


And here I alſo remark, ( though it more properly belongs 
toanother Head) that there are three of theſe a xt 
ines, 
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Lines, which by the unuſual Situation of their Pauſes are 


wonderfully adapted to expreſs the Senſe therein repre- 
ſented, v. in Pſalms | 
xxiv. Clauſtra revellite, | limina pandite, | magnns us 
iutret. ; | | 
. Ixxxix. In luctu, | in ſqualore, | ignominiaque ſeneſcit, 
cCiv. Exſultant, | tot munſtra | ingentia & horrida viſu. 
In all theſe we have hardly any Cæſure; thoſe in the two 
laſt being ſwallowed up by Eliſions; but otherwiſe they 
may be pauſed as I have marked them. In the firſt, by 
the five continued Dadyles, are very naturally expreſt the 
haſty, but interrupted Strugglings and Pullings for to get 
open the Gates of a Palaceor Temple, into which a great 
King or Commander is to make his Entrance. In the 
ſecond, on the contrary, by the many Spondees, we have 
repreſented the dull and languithing State of a Perſon in 
great Miſery. In the zh:rd, both by the many Spoxgees 
in it, as well as by the high and rough ſounding Words 
exſultant, monſtra, ingentia and horrida, we have as it 


were laid before our Eyes the hideous and frightful Ap- 


pearance theſe Sea - monſters gave to the Beholders, 

But, to return to theſe Pauſes after Foot third, if we 
ſhall 1 farther in balancing Accompts betwixt our 
two Poets, as to that Particular; it will be found, upon 
the whole, that Bachanau has the greater Number of 
them. I have been at ſome Pains to reckon up the Hexa- 
meter Lines, as alſo thoſe ancommon Pauſes where they 
occur in both Paraphraſes, and if I am not miſtaken in my 
Calculation, Buchanan has only 1329 Lines, but Fohnſton 
2457, Which laſt is near double the Number of the other. 
| M 3 Again, 


— 


* This is a ſingular Kind of Hexameter Line, of which I have not 

met with any Example, but that one of Ennius, as Cited by Feſtus Pome 
peius, 8 . N | 
Poſte recumbite, voſtraque pectora pellite tonſeis ; 
On which Hier. Columna, his Commentator, has this Remark: Dacty- 
lorum frequentia Poeta noſter celeritatem cammotionemque ipſam propemodum 
oculis objicit, The learned Pet. Baudozianus has taken notice of this 
ſingular Verſe in Ennius, p. 49. and adds, Ex quo recentiores verſus fe- 
cerunt Dactylicos commaticos nomi natos, ut Hildebertus Laverdinus, Her- 
nardus Cluniacenſis, Michardus Lugdunenſis. But I have not had the Cy» 
rioſity of looking for them in thoſe Authors, ; 
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Again, the Number of theſe auncommon Pauſes that are to 
be found in Bauchanau's are about 194, and in Johnſton's 
Hexameters about 309. By which it appears, that the 
common Pauſe in Buchanan s Hexameters is to the com- 
mon one as 1 to 65, and in Fohnſton's Hexameter, as 1 to 
nearly 8. So that upon the whole, if there is ſogreat a Beau- 
in the frequent Variation of the Pauſe, as you give out, 
Buchanan has much the Superiority over Jabnſton in that 
Reſpect. But the Truth is, that after all this unneceſſa- 
ry Drudgery you have put me to, the more or leſs Fre- 
quency in changing theſe or any other Pauſes is of very 
ſmall Significancy in Poetry. For it is not to be thought 
that Virgil, Horace, Buchanan, Fobhnſton, or indeed any 
Poet, ſat down to conſider beforehand, when and where 
they ſhould have this or the other Pauſe. Theſe aumeri 
were not gzefiti, but ſponte oblati ; and theſe, as well as 
almoſt all the other external Ornaments of Verſe, your 
Alliteratians, Aſſonancies, Rhymes, &c. they minded no 
farther, than as they caſually did caſt up to their Fancy, 
Or the Matter they were upon did ſuggeſt them to their 
Thoughts xk. To convince us of this we need only conſi- 
der the great Ine quality that is to be found in all of them, 
. as to theſe Pauſec. Sometimes in the ſame Poet and 
Work, we will find the ancommon Pauſes very frequent, 
and almoſt crowded together ; and at other times, for a 
long Train of Lines, the common Pauſes only take place. 
This I have ſhew'd above with reſpect to Cirgil and O- 
vid, p. 91. and could, if there was the leaſt Occaſion 
for it, do the ſame with reſpe&q to Bac hauan and Fohnſton. 

 T own that Variety in the Pazſes, as well as in other 
things, is one of the chief Beauties of Verfſificatiun. But 

hen this or that Beauty muſt not be ſtudied and artificial, 
like a Piece of fine Architecture, in which every _ 

| mul 


—B 


At leaſt if they intended any ſuch thing, they artfully diſſembled 
it, according to that Rule of 9 u7nrilian, lib. ix. cap. 4. extr. Di ſſimu- 
latio cure precipua, ut numeri ſponte fluxiſſe, non arceſſiti & coacłi eſſe vide- 
Stur. And what that great Author, much to the ſame purpoſe, ſays 
elſewhere, lib. viii. Prowm, concerning Oratory, will equally hold good 
in Poetry: Majore ani mo aggredi enda eloquentia eſt :. quæ ſi toto corpore va- 
ler, ungues poli re, & capiilum reponere, non exiſti mat ad curam ſuam perti- 
„ * 
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muſt have a certain Form and Poſition affign'd it. This 
is what no Language, far leſs that which is poetical, is 
capable of. The very Affectation of it is accounted a 
great Blemiſh, and that otherwiſe celebrated Greek Ora- 
tor/ocrates is blamed for his being too anxious in adjuit- 


ing his Periods, and ſhewing too much Art in his Com- 


poſitions *. It is in this eſpecially that Quintilian's Pre- 
cept ought to take place, and which will hold equally in 
Poetry as in Oratory, lib. i. 10. Si qua in his ars eſt dicen- 
tium, ea prima eſt, ne ars eſſe videatur. | 

I cannot. conclude this Period, without taking notice 
of a Wipe you have at Buchanan in the End of it, where, 
after repeating 8 Lines of his firſt Pſalm, which, ſay you, 
have all the common Pauſe, you add, p. 18. There are 
* no Poppies, tho' ſteep'd in Lesbe, more ſoporiferous 


than ſuch Lines as theſe.” To which it were enough 


to anſwer, that if one muſt become drowſy by reading 
theſe few Lines, I know none that will keep him awake. 
I am ſure the firit 8 Lines of the immortal Axeid have all 


the ſame common Pauſe; as have. alſo the firſt 6 of the 


third Book, the firſt 60f the fourth, the firſt 9 of the ſixth 
of that glorious Work. You ſee I have not gone far to 
find out Precedents. But what if I ſhould produce you 
I7, 19, 25, 28, and once 41 of the ſame Kind in the firſt 
Book of Georgichs, the moſt finiſhedPiece of that ſame great 
Author? And might not the 4 Lines of 22 (which you 
acknowledge to have the ancommon Pauſe) vix. the 5th, 
9th, 1oth and 21ſt, have atoned for theſe 8 that want it? 
Ay, but you have a peculiar Art in diſcovering other leſ- 
ſer Pauſes in ſome Places, the Want whereof renders 
Buc hanan's Lines, (to uſe your Friend Mr. Lauder's 
Word) ſo hypnotick. I have already conſidered theſe your 
leſſer Pauſes, and though they are in themſelves hardly 
worth noticing, yet I cannot find Bxchanan more defi- 
cient in the Variety of them than Johnſton, or indeed any 

| M 4 | other 


„— 
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* Tſocrates in Compoſitione adeò di ligens ut cura ejus reprehendatur. Quin= 
til. Hb. x. cap. 1. This was alſo Theopompus his Scholar's Fault, qui cum 
vocal ium hiat um, à quo tantopere Iſocratem magiſtrum abſtinuiſſe intellige- 
bat, tanta curi vitarit, bominum reprehen ſionem vitare non potuit. Bern. 
Part henius de poet, imit, p. 104. 1 


. ET = = 
other good Poet. Nay, if you will be governed by your 
own Rules, there are two of theſe 8 Lines, (which you 
ſay are apt to lull the Reader aſleep, 3 being all in 
the common Pauſe) viz. the 4th and 8th, which are as 
much in the zucommon Pauſe as the third Hexameter in 
Joſuſtou's firſt Pſalm, which you will have to be in that 
Paule. [See above p. 177. ] Though the Truth is, that in 
all that Pſalm in Jobe, los, there is not (as I have noted 
above) ſo much as one Line, that is not in the common 
Pauſe, as well as theſe 8 in Buchanan. 
But it is not this alone, that offends you in this Pſalm 
of his. For you ſubjoin, I could, ſay you, go on to 
_ * ſhew, that all the other proper Embelliſhments of this 


Sort of Verſe, ſuch as the mixing the ſingular and plu- 


ral Numbers, for at the very Beginning we have ani- 
mus, trames, cuntagio, turba, error, ſeſſor and cathe- 
ara, before we come at one plural Number irriſoribus) 
** as alſo the neceſſary Suſpence, the adapting the Sound 
eto the Senſe, and the like, are all wanting in this Pſalm. 
gut this would be a needleſs Labour, ſince, as I have 
% juſt now ſaid, wherever the Cæſure or Pauſe is not 
* obſerved, the Ver ſificatiou cannot but be intolerable.” 
What! and muſt all theſe your Embelliſhments be 
crowded together in the Compaſs of 22 Lines. This 
would make them reſemble a Cloak patched up of parti- 
coloured Pieces, or rather like an old Gozhick Building, 
- where the Ornaments are ſtraw'd ſo thick, that its other 


and more ſubſtantial Beauties cannot be ſeen or attended 


to. That Poetry, not in mine only, but the Opinion of 
the beſt Judges, is moſt agreeable, which, like Horace's 
Miſtreſs, is ſimpleæ munditiis, i. e. neat and cleanly, but 


at the ſame time imple and plain; and not that which, by 


a Multiplicity of Ornaments and Gawdinels of Dreſs, is 
apt to diſtract the Thought, inſtead of delighting it *. 
YT JC | But 


8 3 * f = * a 3 
Thus QAuintilian, lib. viii, Prom. Corpora ſana & integri ſangui nis, & 
exereitat tone firmata, ex i iſdem bis ſpeci em accipi unt quibus vires e namque 
& colorate & adſtricta, & lacertis expreſſa ſunt : ſed eadem ſi quis vulſa at- 
gue fucata mulicbriter comat, fædi ſſima ſunt ipſo forma labore. And much 
tÞ thy fame purpoſe he hag faid a little above, Refiftam ir, qui omi ſid 
| : „dan 
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But it is not true that this Pſalm of Buchanan is deſtitute 
of all, nay, nor ſo much as one of theſe Embelliſhments. 

For, firſt, As to the Miæture of the Numbers, Bucha- 
nan indeed has in the firſt Verſe ſeveral Singulars, as aui- 
mus, trames, Qc. and I wonder you omitted zzer as one 
of them; but then he has mixed one Plural with them, 
irriſoribus, which is juſt as many as are (till you tamper'd 
with him) in Fohnſton. For he has confulium, ſcelus, pre x, 
iter, impietas, ſauna, and ſedile, all Singulars, and only 
one Plural, paſibas ; till you, for Reaſons known to 
yourſelf, took the Freedom to change, without any Au- 
thority, the coꝝſilio iniquo into conſiliis iniquis. But be- 
ſides the irriſoribus in the fourth Line, has not Buchanan, 
leges nocteſque dieſque in the 6th, ludibria in the 1 5th, mœ- 


ſtos vultus in the 18th, juſtorum and carentum in the 20th, 


and fraudum and anfractus inthe 22d, all ſurrounded with 
Singulars? If theſe are not ſufficient, it will be incum- 
bent upon you to inform us how many are requiſite, and 


at what Diſtances, in every ſet Bounds. 


24ly, As to the Suſpence, if by that is to be underſtood 
the artificial ordering of the Words, or, if you will, the 
placing the Verb at or near the End of a Period or Clauſe, 
the whole Pſalm is full of ſuch, and particularly the fle- 
xit, tenuit, revolvit, erit, lactat, veniet, tenet, peribit, &c. 
3aly, As to the adapting the Sound to the Senſe, I ſhall 


only give you two Examples, viz. 


ſubito ſed turbine rapti 
Pulveris inſtar erunt, volucri quem concita gyro 
Aura levis torquet vacuo ludibria celos © 


| Where the turbine rapti expreſs both the Impetuoſity and 
| Boiſterouſueſs of the Wind, and the many Dadyles in the 


two following Lines repreſent the giddy and ſw:ft Tofſings 
| | | „ 


— — - ” © _—_ — — 


rerum dilige ti ã; quodam inani circa voces ſtudio ſeneſcunt, idque faciunt gra- 
tia decori s, quod eſi in dicendo med qui dem opi nione pulcherrimum, ſed oum 
ſequitur, non cum aſſectatur. Of the ſame Mind is the famous Iſaac Voſ- 
ſfis:, in that learned Treatiſe of his, De poematum cantu & viribus Ruth 
mi, p. 122. Quis eſt qui neſci at e iam ipſa, fi nimia fuerint, ſordeſcere or- 
namenta ? —— Cantum (he might have ſaid Poeſin) ego libenter vel im ff. 
mi lem iis matronis, quibus nihil decedat, etiamſi univerſum deponant mundum 
mulicbrem, veluti à natura conſecutis quod quovis adſcititis cults ſit praſtan - 
un. 


you could not poſſibly deny it. But what ſignify all 


yet in this very Pſalm we have a conſiderable Variety in 
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of Daſt in the Air. The other Inſtance is in eros 
fraudum anfractut, where (tho? you elſewhere unjuſtly 


find Fault with it on that Account) the Roughneſs of the 


Words do moſt naturally expreſs the ragged and perverſe 


Ways of wicked Men. And it will puzzle you to find 


' Tuch like Examples in Johuſton's iſt, or perhaps any o- 


ther of his Pſalms. | | | 

l do not much wonder, that (tho you infinuate ſome. 
thing of it, by adding the Words and the lite) you do not 
mention your Alliterations, Aſſonancies and Rhimings, 
Examples of all theſe being ſo glaring in this Pſalm, that 


2 Things, when your Rules about the Cæſure or 
Pauſe are neglected; for be they many or few, if theſe 
are not likewiſe obſery'd, the Verſification is, and can- 
not but be, in your Account, intolerable? And yet even 
with reſpect to theſe Pauſes, I have ſhew'd above, that 
Buchanan (tho? I will not lay ſuch Streſs upon them az 
you do) has a greater Variety than Dr. Johuſton, not on- 
ly in this Pſalm, but through the whole Work. 

After all, there are ſeveral other Verſe Ornaments, 
which (tho? your Friends Pontanus and Erythriens have 
taken ſpecial Notice of them) you have all along quite 
overlook'd; ſuch as the varying of the Paſition of the beet, 
the Shorzneſ5 and Length of the Words, the Exploſions and 
Comploſions they ſo much talk of, c. which I ſuppoſe 
you were not ignorant of, but thought fit to neglect, as 
not furniſhing you Matter for railing at Buchanan. And 


moſt of them. Had theſe been obſerved by a nice and 
Critical Head, and particularly the ſmaller Paxſes in the 
ſecond Hemiſtich, which you have entirely paſt over in 
Silence, ſuch as thoſe that have the two or three laſt Feet 
compoſed of whole Words, and what is call'd the zezra- 
Podi a bucilica, both mentioned above, p. 94. and 95. and of 
which we have ſeveral Examples in this Pſalm of Bu- 
chanan : Such a one, I ſay, muſt have got a Doꝛe of real 
Opium, if the Obſervation of theſe would not keep him 


awake. : 
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Fou carry us next to ſome other of Bxchanay's Pſalms, 
and firſt to the Meaſures in the 2d, where you tell us, 
% That the firſt Line is of the ſame Kind with the for- 
« mer, namely, the Hexameter, which is true, and e- 
very Body ſees. © The ſecond, you ada, inſtead of a pen» 


| © tameter Line, is an Iambicus Hipponacteus, (as you are 


informed) trimeter acatalectus, conſiſting of fix Feet, 
« of which the laſt is always an 1ambic, (lamb. or Iam- 
bus, you ſpould have ſaid) or a Pyrrhic, the 2d and 4th 
are Iambic (as before, for Iambus) and in its Place 
pretty frequently a Tribrach; but in the unequal Pla- 
ces, that is, the 1ſt, 3d and Fth, beſides the [ambic, 
« [[ambas| it receives alſo the Spondee, the Anapeſt, 
* Dadyl or Tribrach.” This is a pretty juſt Deſcription 
of the Iambicus trimeter, (as the Greek) or Senarius, (as 
the Latin call it) acatalectus, fave only that you call it 
Hipponacteus, inſtead of Archilochius. But why do you 
ſay, inſtead of a Pentameter? Was Buchanan obliged to 
tranſlate this, or any other Pſalm in Elegracks, becauſe 


| Johnſton choſe that kind of Verſe? But to let that paſs, I 


am not a little ſurpriz'd at the Scheme you give us of that 
lambicns trimeter acatalectus, which, you ſay, you tran» 
ſcribed from a very learned Hand: For alas ! either he or 
you have quite miſtaken the Matter; the Scheme you 
have copied from him, repreſenting not the Jambzick of a- 
ny kind, but what is the Reverſe, the Trochaick, and that 
not trimeter acatalectas, (for of that fort I remember 
none, in any good Poet) but the z errameter catalectus, 
i. e. that which has ſeven Feet and the half of the eighth, 
whence it got the Name of catalectus or catalecticus. But 
it is ſomething odd that in the plain Scheme you give us 
of an Iæmbich Verſe, you have not an Tambas in all the 
Varieties you give us of it. But it would ſeem that theſe 
Pauſes, Alliteratious, &c. (about which however no Laws 
can be aflign'd) have lien ſo near your Heart, that you 
did not think it worth while to be careful as to the Mea- 
fares; in which the very Eſſence of Verſiſication is indiſ- 
penſibly concerned. Gf 

What you ſay further on this and Pſ. 3d, is little elſe 
than a Repetition of what you had boldly aſſerted, and I 
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as effectually confuted above, and therefore deſerves not 
to be any more inſiſted on. | 
When you come to Þ/. 4th, after deſcribing the kind 
of Metre it is of, you paſs over the 1ſt and 2d Verſes, and 
give for au Example, Yer. 3. | 
Quem Deus electum miro dignatur honore, 
Per diſcrimina cunctu tuetur. | 
Me Dominus clamantem ad ſe, auxiliumque rogantem 
Mitis & exorabilis audit. 5 
and after having given the Orig. of it, in our common 
Tranſlation, you add, p. 20. that notwithſtanding 
the Variety of the Metre, you believe the Generality 
* of Readers, even amongſt the Learned, will be apt to 
«© prefer Johnſton's Elegiack Lines, 
Elegit fulcitque pios Pater ætheris alti. 
= | e dubita, queſtus audiet ille meos.” 
What you mean by, even among ſt the Learned, I know 
not. I ſuppoſe that it was to the Learned, and thoie on- 
ly, z. e. to thoſe that had Knowledge and Capacity to 
paſs a right Judgment upon them, that both Poets ſub- 
mitted their Performances; and that if theſe were ſatis- 
fied, they were no way in pain what might be the Opi- 
nion of the Generality of other Readers concerning them, 
But what is there in Johnſton's Tranſlation that ſhould 
make it preferable to Bachanan's? It would ſeem, by 
your ſetting down the Orig. that the Point of Preference 
lies in the more cloſe Correſpondence that the former 
bears to it than the latter, But you will allow me, as in 
moſt other Things, to differ alſo from you in this. It is 
agreed by all the Commentators I am acquainted with, 
Vatablus, Hammond, Patrick, Wells, &c. that by the 
Word, which we render Goaly, the Septuagiut 5510. o- 
thers ſanctum, pium, probum, beneficam ; and, which 
comes neareſt to the Hebrew, as I am told, miſericor- 
dem, is meant King David himſelf, and him only. Nay, 
Vatablas tells us, that Vox Hebrea paſſive accipitar pro eo 
in quem miſericordia exercetur. If this is true, I think it 
obvious that Buchanan has the Advantage in naming him 
electum, and miro honore dignatum : Whereas Fohnſton 
has brought in promiſcuoufy all pious Men in the won 
© : um» 
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Number, which, tho? true, was not the Pſalmiſt's Inten- 
tion. There are other Things in which, in my Opinion, 
Bachanan's Verſion deſerves the Preference: But 1 paſs 
over them, and come to 1 7 320 

What you ſeem more to have in View, and very odd- 
ly, as well as confidently, affirm, p. 20. in which you 
ironically tell us, ©* That the Author's Buchanan] 
judgment cannot be too much admired, in placing be- 


rr 


* rable, diſtorted, hobbling Lines, that ever any Mor- 
* tal writ, and as oddly introduced as poſſible in ano- 
ther Relpect. Ah! poor Buchanan! From what an 
Height, and how low art thou now fallen? But take 
Courage, Man! for all theſe are braza fulmina, which 
may well rebound on the Thrower, but cannot in the. 
leaſt hurt thee. For, not to mention what you ſay of, 
that Line of Virgil's being oddly. introduc'd,..I having 
ſhewn that no Line either of Virgil's or Bachangn's own 
compoſing, could be more beautiful, or more appoſite, 
than that is, in the place Buchanan has given it: Not, I 
ſay, to mention this, ee WA wal 

i/, It is a ſtrange Application of the Word BE- 
TWEEN, to fay twice that Buchanan has plac d that 
Line of Virgil BETWEEN tuo of his own, Who 
would not underſtand your Meaning to be, that theſe 
three Lines ſtood cloſe together, as you have put them? 
Whereas in fact it is quite otherwiſe; the i ſt being in the 
middle of the Second Pſalm, the 2d in the beginning of 
the Fourth, and the 3d fourteen Lines after. You might 
with equal Propriety have ſaid, that Germany lies be- 
tween Maſcovy and Spain; or Italy between Guinea and 
Scotland; or, if you will, Dexmark between the North 
res | 

But zaly, What is there ſo offenſive in theſe two Lines 
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of Buchanan, as to make them deſerve theſe moſt 
Wretched Epithets you have beſtowed upon them? I cans 
not for my Heart ſee any — diſtorted or hobbling in 
them. That you judge other wiſe, muſt it ſeems be ow: 


ing either to the Eliſious that are in them; or perhaps you 


pronounce the Word hodie, as Boys at School do com- 
monly with us, by cutting off the laſt Letter, and fo ma- 
king it a Diſſyllable hodi: Which is a Fault, no body 
that underſtands the — can be guilty of. As to 
ow Eliſions, what more harſh here than in that of Mar- 
tal, . | 


Sera nimis vita eſt craſtina, vive hodie? 


or in that of Virgil, 


Nunquam hodie eff ugies, veniam quocunque vocdris? 
there being two Eliſions in each, g. 
As to Buchanan s 2d Line, I would have expected it 
ſhould have been pardoned for the ſake of the beautiful 
Rhime, clamantem and rogantem, (not petentem, *) as you 
have made it. There is nothing, I'm ſure, that both Pon- 
Zanus and Erythræus are more taken with than ſuch Ac. 
nancies of Participles in Virgil, whereof, among ſeveral 
others, they bring us theſe Examples: | 
Aigue hic undantem bello, magnumque fluentem.] 
Ora exſertantem, & naves in ſaxa trahemem. 
Talibal orantem dittis, araſque tenentem. 
Vincla t recuſantum, & ſeraſub note rudentum. 
Tum caput orantis nequicquam, & multa parantis. 
Tum Bitiam ardentem oculis, animiſque frementem. 
| gm fundantem arces, ac tecta novantem. | 
One Egg is not liker another than that Verſe of Bzxchanay 
is to thoſe of Virgil. But why the latter ſhould appear ſo 
beautiful, and the former ſo monſtrouſly ugly, is a My- 
ſtery to me, and, I believe, to every body elſe, utterly in- 


explicable. 


You next proceed to Pf. 5th, on which you bring in a 
long Rhapſody concerning your Alliterations, Aſſonancies 
of Syllables and Rhimings, and would again perſwade us, 
that in the kind of Verſe employ'd in this Pſalm, which 

| | 13 


* 


*-*Tis true this you have amended in your Errata. 


* 
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s the three Sap phie with the Adenich, Jalnſtun has the 
Advantage over Buchanan, in comparing it with the 


oft 


an» ¶ ſecond Szauza: of the 119th Pſalm, Which Jobſton has 
in cendred, in that kind of Verſe. - I have ſaid ſo much on 
W. Wl thcſe Allizerations, &c. already, that it will be ſufficient 
you for me here to glance as brietly,as I can at ſuch Things, 
IN» 


herein you now more particularly, firike.at-Buchavar's: 
Honour. 7 8 | 


Ma» DEALS 18 bx F437 44 oY 1 7172 , —_ 
In that 5th, Fſalm then, comparing it. firſt with Ho- 
3 11 Integer vitæ, &c. you own, p. 25. that Buchanan 8 
5 20 | ine, | | | 3 5 33 8 
Mitis exaud: mea verba, mentis. 

By the 2's being properly plac'd; tho” iterated but three 
times, and the double initial Alliteration in iti 


5 2 mea mentis, is ſo very graceful, that to your Ear, yon 
EF /ay, this Line is more muſical than Horaceꝰs fc) 
ed it Nen eget Mauri jaculis, nec area.” 1 
tiful am glad that for once Buchanan pleaſes you; but that 
3 you raiſe is ſoon loſt, by the Offence given to your Ears in 
Pon- Ihe iſt and 3d Lines. In the former. 
A e- D potens rerum, Deus, aure lent, © W 
veral Nou confeſs indeed that you are much pleasꝰd, that the: 
ſoft Vowel E is alliterated five times, that four of them 
J. are full Sounds, re de- re · le-, and that the three laſt are 
| brought ſo near to one another, as to ſtrike the Ear in 
Ja very pleaſing Manner.” But then you add. How 
comes it then to paſs that the whole Line together 
tis. falls ſo very fhort ß d e e well 
em. Integer vitæ ſceleriſque purus. | 
The Reaſon, yon ſay, is, the O- po- begins with too 
hanan high a Note, and the heavy Syllable rens, and the 
ear ſo rough Syllable ram, make a ſhocking Diſcord.” But, 
My- I may be allowed to babble on theſe Things, the O po- 
ly in- rerum is, in my Opinion, as harmonious as the reſt. 
or 1ſt, I own. indeed that the Letter O, eſpecially as 
g ind ice repeated, makes the Note high, that being, as Sca- 
ancies er, Poet. lib, iv. cap. 47. calls it Litera grandi ſona. 
de us, Nergerus ſays further of it, de nat. palchrit. orat. p. 251. 
which Wont aligua ex parte maguiſicum, fic vaſtum edit ſonum, 
is Weſertim cum mora prolatum. What then more * 
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You ſee then what you have gain'd by this Remark. 


ces molliſſimæ per eam literam demonſtratæ. Qui d enin 


_— 
fot a Perſon in great Diſtreſs, to begin his Invocation of 
Almighty God with Words of a high Note? And what 


7 


this Reaſon, I believe, it is, that in moſt Languages, all 
Addreſſes to the ſupreme Being commonly begin with 
that Exclamation: What renders it yet more peculiarly 
fit in this Place is, that the Orig. bears, Give ear, conf: 
der, hearken; and the Prayer itſelf is called aCry: And 
nothing ſure more expreflive of that Senſe than the Ut: 
of that high ſounding Letter. Of this we have a mani- 
feſt Example in that Verſe of Virgil quoted above, in 
which Venus, in a deep Concern for the Slaughter made 
by Turnus and his Razulians upon the Trojans, addrefſe; 
Jupiter thus, . 9 35 | 
0 1 O hominam Div#mque æterna poteſtas 
¶ Namque aliad quid fit, quod jam implorare queamus!, 
Cernis ut iuſultent Rutuh? Turnuſque feratur 
Per medios inſignis equis; tumiduſque ſec undo 
Marte ruat ? —— / ALE XA 
You call the firſt of zheſe one of Virgil's moſt ſublime ſ. 
norous Verſes. And what is it that makes it ſo ſonorou, 
as its beginning with O pater, O hominum? And is not 
O- ho of as high a Note as O- po; and O- pa ne xt to it 
the Letter A being, as Scaliger obſerves; loc. cit. Iixe wil 
litera grandiſoua, i. e. of a broad and elevated Sound. 


As to what you write of the zezs, and the ram, callin 
the one a heavy, and the other a rough Syllable; I can 
agree with you in either. The two Conſonants in the 
former make it be pronounced flow, and thereby become 
more grave and ſolemn, which is very proper in all Invo- 
cations: But that is very different from its being Hearn 
for that I take to be the ſame thing as dull and ſlupgiſ . 
As to the other Syllable rum, tho the & is generally 1 
rough — yet I do not think it fo here: For as the 
bove named Scaliger, p. 524. obſerves; Suut, ſays he, v. 


lenius riſu? quid æquabilius ratione? quid minus aſper. 
nandum quam res? But whatever Aſperity there may be 
in that Letter, it is taken off here by the two following 
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more proper for that, than the Vowel O doubled? For | 
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L and M, the laſt of which is a Letter of a ſtrong and 
full Sound. But what are ſuch Quibblings good for? 


For if your Remark were juſt, it would follow that the 


Words potens and reram were unfit to be uſed by any 
good Poet; when yet, on the contrary, it is certain, that 
with them few Words are more frequent. 


What you add of the 3d Line, 
Mente non dura tetricuſque triſtes, 


is altogether intolerable. For you tell us, p. 27. That 


« the ra- tri triſt, being brought ſo near together, as per- 
fectly ſets the Readers Ears on Edge (if you may be 
«* allowed: the Expreflion) as the ſowreſt Crab can his 
* Teeth, This is even worſe than Aabibe hec & abſque ; 
* which one would have thought impoſſible. Here we 
% now ſee what it is to want Art.” What Patience can 
bear this? That this Verſe of Buchanan is ſo bad, that it is 
hardly poſſible that one could be worſe; and that from it 
we now {ce that the Man really had no Art! What Per- 
ſon that had any Regard to his own Reputation, or that 
was not obſtinately reſolv'd to bid Defiance to the uni- 
verſal Conſent of all the learned Part of Mankind, would 
talk at this rate. I have as carefully as I could conſider- 
ed this Verſe, and, to my Apprehenſion, what you blame 
as a Deformity in it, is to me a great Beauty. The 
ra -tri -iriſt ſound indeed rough, and it is proper they 
ſhould:; for the dxra and tetricus are deſign'd to repreſent 
one of a /#:ff, rugged or inexorable Temper. But then the 
Pſalmiſt David is praying that God may not prove ſuch 
to him. He had met with as many and as grievous Af- 
fictions as molt Men; which God not thinking fit alto- 
gerher to remove, he might ſeem to deal hardly and ſe- 
verely by him. So that David's Prayer, as expreſs'd by 
9 01. amounts juſt to this, O my God, be not hard, 


rigid, or ſevere to me. And if daras and tetricus are pro- 


per to expreſs ſuch a Diſpoſition, where. is the Fault of 
them? But becauſe Buchanan (forſooth) wants Art, you 
will needs be ſo charitable as to inſtruct him, by altering 
the Stanza thus, | ; 
Atheris Rector, Deus, aure leni 
Mitis exauds mea verba, mentis 


- M ente 
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Mente pacata, placidoque vultu 

I Percipe queſtus. 0 | 

May I not here retort upon you, that Reor ſounds rough 
by the two r's in it, with as good Reaſon as you do in 


rum or rem; though there is no Ground for either? 


And that the Phraſe, Azheris Rector is borrowed from 

Buchanan and Johnſton, and by them probably from ſome 
Heatheniſn Author, which you upon other Occaſions 
will not allow to be done? As to your third Line, I 
think it not only too ſoft and langui d, but alſo ſomewhat 
improper. For David is not here praying for Pardon of 
his Sins, or that God would not be diſpleaſed or angry 
with him, which the Words mente pacata would import; 
but on the contrary he ſeems to appeal to God as conſci- 
ous of his Innocence, and therefore with the greater Con- 
fidence he begs for Relief from the grievous 
was then under. See Dr. Pazrick on the Place. 
Alfter you have ſported yourſelf (as I may call it) with 
your Alliterations, &c. in Fohnſton's Sapphick Verſion of 
the 2d Portion of the cxix. Pſalm, you again fall foul up- 
on Buc hanan's 2d Strophe of the above Pſ. v. TY 

Aaſpice attentus mihi quanta tendat 
Voæ latus, quando mihi Rex Deuſque 
Solus es, ſolum veneror precorque 
EKebus in arctis. ä | 

where, with your wonted Juſtice, you tell us, That 
he that can find any thing like Horace's Verſe in theſe 
Lines, may diſcover it in one of his Majeſty's Proc la- 
„ mations.“ As to the Harmoniouſhefs of the Numbers 
in theſe Lines (which is the chief, if not the only thing to 


be conſidered in the Compariſon) I ſee not what poflibly 


ſhould render them fo unlike thoſe of Horace. Nay I de- 
fire you to produce any modern ones that come nearer 
them. But it is not, it ſeems, in the Numbers only, but 
alfo in the Obſcurity of the Senſe, that they are ſo unlike 
Horace's Verſes; for you immediately ſay, As to the 
4 Senſe, the Words, Adſpice attentus mihi quanta tendat 
„Hu latus, ſhould expreſs, Hearken unto the Voice of my 
« Cry : But what Buchanan meant by them, I ſhould ne- 
% yer have comprehended, had not a learned Commen- 
| | | * tator 
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« tator explained his Author in this Manner.” And then 


you go on to give us Tele's Latin Ecphraſis of the Words, 


* 


with your Exgliſþ Tranſlation of it: After which you 


„ it is to have the Advantage of Variety of Numbers, 


is not crampt by one Sort of Verſe !”? 


find it difficult to underſtand a very plain Paſſage in that 
Author, whoſe peculiar Property it is in all his W 

o be remarkably clear and perſpicuous. One would 
aye thought at leaſt, that nad the Senſe of it been ſome- 


my Cry, would have been ſufficient to have clear'd it 


entus, c. i. e. Behold attentively how great | or ſtrong} 
Voice ftretches ont, or heaves up my Sides: And what 
ſe is that but, Behold how vehemently I cry ? Can one cr 


na ut tendat mihi latus. 


yhy he ſhould be leſs crampt by that Variety, than he 


ind of Verſe, and to make it long or ſhort as he pleaſed, 
omething of this might be alledged. But it is quite o- 
berwiſe with Buchauan; for whatever Sort of Verſe he 
gan a Pſalm with, he was obliged to go through with 
to the End, and every where tied down to obſcrve. all 
Laws. And though in ſome of them perhaps he was 


tore) that none of them + ny have proved more eaſy 
2 f 40 


ritings 


vould have been by uſing one Sort of Verſe, I fee no 
keaſon, but much the contrary, Had he done his Pſalms ' 
| P;udaricks (which yet are extremely difficult on ano< 
er Account) and much more, in the Dramatic Way, 


ybere the Poet is indulged much Liberty to change the 


_ 
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add by way of Triumph, How poetically this is turn- 
« ed, and how delicately expreſ$'d in the Original! This 


ä 
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« that the Poet may fully ditplay his Thought, when he 

I am not a little 
ſurprized that you, who take upon you to dictate to all 
the World, and to ſhew them that they were all miftaket 


in their Notions concerning Bachanan's Poetry, ſhould 


hat obſcure, the very Original, Hearken unto the Voice 


p, without the Help of a Commentator. Adſpice at- 


% 


without heaving up his Sides or Breaſt? I believe not. 
And may not that be poetically expreſt by a Vox adeo ma- 
| What you add concerning the Variety of Bachanan's ' 

umbers, has been throughly canvaſs'd already. But 


» 


. 


ore crampt than in Others, yet Iam perſwaded (as F aid * 
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to him than the Eleg:ack. Nay to bring the Matter clof- 
er home, of all the Lyrick, and I may add, of any other 
kind of Mezre, I know none ſo difficult as the Sapphick, 
Which he has choſen for this Pſalm ; it being allowed to 
moſt other Kinds, either interchangeably to mix their Feet, 
or to ſubſtitute one in place of another: Whereas in the 
Sapphickh, every Foot is fixed to its proper Station, and 
none other can be admitted in its Room. This Rule is 
ſo ſtrictly obſerved by our Author, that he has only once 
ſwerved from it in all this Work, ez. in that Line of 
Pf. XC Mox humi comis jacet arefactis. 

where the 2d Foot is a Trochee, inſtead of a Spondee. Bit 

enough of this. be: 

Let us now hear, with you, Johnſton in his common Way, 
Aunue queſitis, Deus & Rex, e voto 
Tu mihi pre cunctis ſollicitandus eris. 

I have nothing to quarrel in theſe Lines as to the Verſif- 
cation; but, with all Deference to better Judgments, | 
think they come very much ſhort both of the Orginal aud 
Buchauan. Aunue quæſitis: Does this come up to th! 
Voice of my Cry? or ſet forth the ſtrong Vehemency and 
Earneſtneſs of the Petitioner, which that implies. Dew 
and Rex are ſaid too indefinitely, and the emphatical Re- 
petition of the Word my, both to King and God, [My King 
and my God] is loſt; which is preſerved in Buchanan by 
mibi and ſolus, and then ſolum. I might add, that Dew 
is put before Rex, which you would in Buchanan have 
called an Anticlimax. The perpete is not a proper Ep 
thet to voto here; for the Pſalmiſt is not ſpeaking of 3 
continued State of Praying, but of that Prayer he is juſt 
now offering to God. Pra cunctis is not ſtrong enough, 
for it does not ſufficiently exclude the Worſhip of all o- 
ther Gods; no more than that of Virgil, An. iv. 5. Junoni 
ante omnes, excludes Ceres, Apollo and Bacchus, named be-. 
fore. Laſtly, the ſollicitaudus eris, (which are both Fu- 
tures) E too much a ſomewhat remote Time to 
come. Tis true, the Orig. has, Unto thee will I make my 
Prayer: But I take that to be the ſame as if he had ſaid, 


Unto thee I addreſs the Prayer I am now offering, * 
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Dr. Patrick, in the preſent Tenſe, expreſſes it, Unto thee 


I appeal as my ſovereign Lord and ſupreme Fudge. You 
ſe that I, when put to it, can likewiſe play the Critick 
in my Turn; but whether of us has the beſt Talent that 
Wat, Jet tbers deternune.. yu nts hn 

| You next Touch is at our Author's third Stanza, 


| where you ſay of, | 


Nam tuum caſtã prece nou inaneu nm 
Sper fovens, &c. HOO one Gn Seton 
“Can this be look'd upon as Lyrick Poetry, any where 
« on this Side the Cape of Good Hope?” It ſeems on 


the other Side of that Cape, it may paſs. But why car- 
ty it fo far? When the Hottentots and other barbarous 


Nations that live at ſome nearer Diſtance, ſhall be taught 
to underſtand the Language, I know nothing will make 
them be diſpleaſed with it, if your Book is kept out of 


- their Hands. But, to be ſerious, why do you not, as 
at Other times, point out where its Deformity lies? For 
| lown to you, till that is done, I am ſo dull, that I can- 


not perceive any better Lines in all this Author's Work 
than theſe. bar W | Sh 
But this Omiſſion of yours is ſomewhat repaired in your 
following Remark, where after you have told us, that 
* the firſt Line of the 4th Stanza, wh 
| Tu Deas, lætus pietate ver, | 
(in which the e is iterated five times) is as ſoft and as 
* muſical as is poflible;” you immediately ſubjoin, 


But then it is followed by one almoſt as diſagreeable 


* as this is pleaſing, | | 
Impii riths ſcelus exſecraris. 1 
* The impii- ri- at the Beginning of this Line makes the 
Ear ſuffer more than a little, and the exſecraris at the 
End ef it is really execrable, for more Reaſons than 
* one.” Tis ſtrange that Buchanan, who you ſay want- 
ed Art, ſhould yet in this Pſalm ſtumble on two Lines, 
the former, of which is more muſical than ſome of Horace, 
and the latter as muſical as poſſible; and it is no leſs 
ſtrange, that the very Line next following after both 
ſhould be ſtark naught and intolerable. But what pray is 
tn this laſt (for of the former I have ſpoke already) that 
| N 3 makes 
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makes it ſo very offenſive to the Ear, and execrable? | 
proteſt, I cannot diſcover where the Fault lies, unleſs it 
is in the Signification of the Words impii and exſecrari;, 
which indeed have bad Ideas imply'd in them. But mul} 
we not have Words for bad things as well as good? Be. 
cauſe impious, cruel, barbarous, accurſed, brutal, execrable, 
dad innumerable ſuch like, convey to the Mind Repre- 
ſentations of what is evil, muſt we not, when we haye 
occaſion for them, make uſe of them? Are we allowed 
to have them in our Thoughts, and yet not dare to expreſs 
them in Words? And it ſo, why have you adventured 
to give ſo many ill Names to Bucbanan's Verſes, by cal- 
ling them wrezched, ſhocking, diſtorted, hobbling, and here 
execrable, &c. none of which give us agreeable Ideas 
Are we obliged, as the Heather at the Solemnities of their 
]dol-worſhip, male gm nas verbis; and not per- 
mitted to call things by the Names appropriated to them, 
as is done here and every where elſe in the Orig. itſelf? 
But, as ſuch a Notion as this, is ſo obviouſly abſurd, that 
I cannot think that you or any Man in his right Wits can 
poſſibly entertain it, you muſt certainly have ſome other 
Meaning in your Words, and what that is I am till to 
feek. However, to grope in the Dark, I ſhall ſuppoſeit 
to be in one of theſe three Things. /, That your All. 
 perations or Aſſonancies, &c. are wanting. But, belides 
that I hope you do not require theſe in every Line, we 
have here an Alliteration of the Letter J in pi- i- ri, and 
the Syllables zus and lus clinking with one another, 
2dly, That the Words in general are not poetical. But 
peither can that be maintain'd; for few Words are more 
common than iiapius and ritus in the beſt Poets: And 
has not Virgil eæſecramur and exſecrantur, and Horace 
ęæſecrata. Zaly, Impii riths ſhould not with Poets be 
joinid ſo cloſe together, or be put in the Genitive ſingu- 

far. nar. exſecrar;s be uſed in the ſecond Perſon. But 
theſe are ſuch idle, and I may ſay ridiculous Pretences, 
that they do not deſerve any Anſwer. Theſe are all the 
Reaſons I can think of, why you paſs ſo hard a Cenſure 
upon theſe Words in Bachanan. If you have any other, 
and more feaſible, you may give us them in your next 

> ; +524 eee 1 177 $233 MP JE Edition; 
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Edition; for in this (to me at leaſt) they are incompre- 


henſible. 5 8 | 

But here you leave off criticiſing Bucbanan's Lyricks : 
And it is good for him that you do ſo; for, as you tell us 
afterwards, p. 40. That if you was to compare every 
« Verſe from one End to the other of all the Pſalms, you 
« could ſhew the Emptineſs of them in all Reſpects 
« when compared with Johuſton.“ He is certainly much 
obliged to you, for not expoſing him ſo far as you might 
have done. Ne, | mY On OL EW os 
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UCHANAN's Trial however is not over; for you 
have ſtill reſerved three Pſalms of his, as alſo his 


Dedication, which you are to bring under a more parti- 


cular and more rigorous Examination than any other, 


| 242, the 137th in this your Supplement, and the xt an 


104th, and Dedication, in what you call your Concluſion. 
And this brings me to the third and laſt Part of my Un- 
dertaking, which was to ſhew that the critical Remarks 
ou make upon Buchanan's Paraphraſe of theſe three 
falms, and upon his Dedication, have very ſmall or no 
Foundation; and that upon comparing theſe, Verſe by 
Verſe, with the ſame Pſalms as done by Dr. Fohnſtox, 
and his Dedication, Buc hauan has, notwithſtanding all 
you have ſaid to the contrary, very much the Superio» 


ty, 
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Buchanan and Johnſton's 137th; Plalm com. 
pared. CF at) 

X7 Hat you have to ſay againſt 137th Pſalm, you uſher in 
W 257 telling your | pe 0 1.“ That you will now. 
, compare our two Poets as to their Abilities in Eleg ack 
Numbers: And here, yon ſay, that Buchanan 's Admi- 

rers may ſee you are willing to do him Juſtice, you 
* have taken the fineſt of all his Performances this way; 
indeed, in the Opinion of molt of his Readers, the fineſt 
“Piece of the whole Book.” This is done like a Man 
of true Bravery, who think it below you to attack your 
Enemy at a Diſadvantage, and where he is weakeſt; but 
you choole ratner to make your Onſet in that Part where 
his main Strength lies. Tis true, this 137th Pſalm is ve- 
ry much and very juſtly admired. as a. fine Piece, by 
moſt, if not all its Readers: But I know none of them 
who think it the fineſt of the whole Book; for the 104th 
has, in the Opinion ot all, been prefer'd before it. But 
be that as it will, you add, that However, you are 
apt to think, when it comes to be weigh'd againſt 
& Fohnſton's, Buchanan's Scale will kick the Beam.“ 
This quaint Phraſe: of kicking the Beam is not a little 
diſcouraging: For who will venture on a Combat, 
Where the Odds on the other Side are like to be ſo great? 
But theſe are only big Words, which none but Cowards 
will be affrighted with: For, not to be behind with you 
in boaſting, I am hopeful that, notwithſtanding all this 
vapouring, and the many empty Cavils you have caſt in, 
to add what you think ſome Weight to Johnſton's Scale, 
I ſhall make it appear that Bachanan's Scale does ſtill pre- 
ponderate. To begin then with Bauchanan's three firſt 
Couplets of that Pſalm, | 
(1) Dam procul a patria meſti Babylonis in oris 
Hluminis ad liquidas forte ſedemus aquas, &c. 
1. Your firſt Objection is, © that the Word forte is a 
| ** mere 


1 
« mere Expletive, and very much weakens the Senſe · 
« By Chance we ſat down by the River's Side.“ Why? 
and was it not really a Chance? Or did thoſe poor Fews 
befote· hand form a Deſign, and fix upon a certain Day 
on which they were to fit down on the Banks of the Eu- 


phraies? And did they reſolve at that preciſe time, to lay 


by their Harps and fall a weeping? And did they then 
certainly foreknow, that the proud Babyloni aus would: 
delire' them to entertain them with their Country's Mu- 
ſick? If we ſuppoſe this to have been the Caſe, then in- 
deed there was no Chance in it. But he that will ſuppoſe 
this, muſt at the ſame time deny that there is any thing 
like Chance in the World *, and of conſequence that 
Virgil was very much out, when, on an Occaſion ſome- 
thing parallel to this, he ſays, „ 

Forte ſub arguta conſederat ilice Daphnis. 15 
This Remark then of yours is itſelf a mere Expletive ; 


. that' is, muſt ſtand. here, like other idle Expletives, for 


juſt nothing. 5 CC 
2. Vour following Remark is never a whit better. In 
it you tell us, that the next Couplet is an Auticlimax, 
and as ſuch you rail at it for a long way, | 
ſpecies miſeranda Siours, * 
Et nunquam patrii tecta videnda ſoli. 

But where lies the Auticlimax: Why? In this, to men- 
tion firſt Sion, and then their #ative Dwellizgs. This, you 
ſay, 7s perfectly ridiculous. That their Temple's being 
deſtroy'd would give them the greateſt Grief, I ſhall ea- 
fly acknowledge; but were they to think of nothing 
elſe? Was it not natural, nay unavoidable in them, to 
remember alſo with deep Sorrow, that Feraſalen was laid 
on Heaps, and that they had no Hopes of ever ſeeing it a- 
gain. Is not Feruſalem twice named afterwards in this 
Pſalm, as that which gave a moit bitter Accent to their 
Lamentations, as it did at the ſame time to the mournful - 


Prophet 


*I am here uſing the Word in the common Aeceptation of it a- 
mong Men, being at the ſame time ſenſible that, with reſpect to the 
Grat GOD, there is nothing that can be calPd caſual in human Affairs, 
the moſt minute Circumſtances of them being all directed and over- 
tuled by his almighty Power and Providence. 


203. | 
Prophet Feremiah? But Jeruſalem is mentioned after 
Mount Zion, or the Temple. There lies the great Fault f. 
One would readily think the very contrary. For is it 
not moſt natural, that what lies uppermoſt in the Heart 
ſhould come firſt out at the Mouth, and that what we 
moſt value ſhould have the firſt Place? If other wiſe, it is 
- a Fault to ſay, The Love f God, and the Love of onr 
Neighbour ; Fear God, honour the King; The King of 
Britain, and Dzke of Brunſwick, &c. At this rate, our 
Words muſt be ranged in Diſcourſe, as Perſons are in 
publick Proceſſions, where the moſt honourable general- 
ly come laſt. Horace was then in the wrong, when, tho 
he begins with Quem virum aut herua . Quem Deum, 
aſcending from the lower to the higher, yet immediately 
he inverts the Order, by naming firſt Jupiter, then Pal. 
las, then Demi: gods and Heroes, and laſt of all ordinary 
Men. As on the contrary, if your Anticlima xes are ſo 
ridiculous, as you repreſent them, we ſhould laugh at 
Pindar, as well as Buchanan, for he in that Place, from 
which (as Scaliger, Poet. lib. v. cap. 7. obſerves) Horace 
has borrowed his above Words, has choſen to deſcend 
from the greater to the leſſer, thus, | 
Apes Ur, 
Tie ed; 7% npon, . 
0 Tia & avdes neradiooueye 

But neither in theſe Examples, nor in Buchanan, is 
there any thing like an Azticlimax: The Figure, to 
which you have given that modern Name, formerly cal- 
led hyſteron proteron, or hyſterolog:a, is of a very different 
Nature, viz. when two things are ſaid in a Sentence, 
gs 45 and 


a 3 — 


1 If this is, as you repreſent it, ſo faulty and perfectly ridiculous in 
Buchanan, then Aſaph, who pen'd the 79th Pſalm, much about the ſame 
Time, and on the ſame Occaſion, with this 137th, was (which is im- 


ett, ah * 


pious to aſſert) no leſs faulty and ridiculous as he. For that Di- 


vine Author has fallen into the ſame fancied Anticlimax; by ſaying, 
Ver. I. O God, the Heathen are come into thine Inheritance, thy holy Temple 
have they defiled : they have laid Jeruſalem on Heaps, And Ver. 7. They 
have devoured Jacob, and laid waſte his Dwelling+placez almoſt in the 
ſame Words with that of Feremiah, x. 25. They have eaten up Jacob, 
and made his Habitation deſolate, Which agree very much with the tea 
patrii ſoli in Buchavan, eee | 


F 1 


and that which is plac'd firſt neceſſarily ſuppoſes that 
which follows to have been before it, as in that of Firgil, 
Aneid iii. GS ”2. 4 „„ 
Poſtauam altos tetigit fluctus, & ad æquora venit; 
or, as (whether Dr. Swift or Mr. Pope be the Author of 
it) in the Treatiſe, Tet Bees, or Art of ſinbing in Poet- 
, it is deſcribed, when the ſecond Line drops quite 
25 of, or falls vaitly below the firſt; and the two 
fooliſh Lines you mention are brought for an Example; 
And thou Dalhouſie, the great God of Mar, 
Lieutenant Colonel to the Earl of Mar }; | 
to which that of Bachanan has not the leaſt Reſemblance. . 
3. Tho' in the firſt Couplet of this Plalm, you give up 
the Objection made by Dr. Trapp to liquidas aquas ; for 
you own that /qzi4as certainly means CLEAR, contra- 
ry to what he had advanced of its being an z4le Epithet. 
vt you agree with him as to the other of the liguidæ a- 
2 its being repeated again in the ſame Verſe. And the 
ame Fault you find with patria in the firſt Couplet, and 
patrii ſoli in the next. As to theſe Repetitions of the 
fame Words, I ſhall paſs them over here, being to con- 
ſider them more fully afterwards. I only remark, that 
both you and Dr, Trapp are miſtaken, when you ſay, that 
liguidæ aque is again repeated in the ſame Yerſe; and he, 
trium verſiculorum ſpatio: unleſs you, by the ſame Verſe, 
mean the whole Pſalm; and be, by three Verſicles, means 
the Space of three Couplets. But who is there that ſpeaks 
ſo, unleſs it be to impoſe on the unwary Reader ? for 
Ry Or FIRE EN — 
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* This Figure (which you ſay is perfectly ridiculous) is to be found 
in other Places of that great Poet; nay, with Homer himſelf, it is v 
frequent, On which Account, Cicero, in an Epiſtle to Atticus (i. 16.) 
when he was to put that firſt, which naturally ought to be laſt, ſays, 
Reſpondebo tibi, de sg 1g, Ou But here in Buchanan (as 
I {aid) there is not the leaſt ſhadow of any ſuch Figure, 4 
t Theſe two Lines (for which we are referi'd to an Anonymous Au- 
thor) ſeem probably to have been compoſed by the Author of the +2; 
Bed ode himſelf, by way of Example, of what he is there deſcribing. 
I am ſure they were not compoſed in the Year 1715, upon the Pre- 
tender's landing in Scotland, (as Mr. Benſon affirms) for the then Earl 
of Dalhouſie was not engaged on either Side, far leſs was he Lieute- 
nant Colonel to the Earl of Mar, 5 5 


— 
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the — de aque is in the 2d Line, and not repeate 
the M. f | | | | 
4. That nothing may eſcape. you, you come next to 
the Verſification of theſe three Couplets, and ** that, 
* you tell ut, may be ſaid to be perfectly inverted ;- for in- 
* ſtead of two of them being out of the common Pauſe, 
and one in it, we ſec quite the Reverſe. In theſe fix 
Lines there is but one Place out of the vulgar Ceſare, 
and that is at Flevimas.”” I have ſaid ſo much of theſe 
Pauſes above, that 1 need to ſay no more of them here, 
than only to obſerve, I/, That it is not true, that the 
one Example you bring here from Buchanan, vix. at Fle- 
vimus, and the two you mention below in Fohxſton, are 
out of the common Pauſe: For all the three retain the 
common Pauſe at the Penthemimeres or Syllable after the 
ſecond Foot, and are not turned out of it by your ſuper- 
adding other Pauſes before or after it, in the ſame Line. 
zaly, That your Pauſes are here entirely directed by the 
PunQations or Senſe; whereas I have ſnew'd above, that 
in Verſification, that is, in the Metre, or Verſe, CON- 
SIDERED AS VERSE, theſe Pauſes are no otherwiſe 
concern'd than as'there is a Syllable remaining after a 
Foot; which is therefore call'd a C. æſure, becauſe it is in 
the Meaſures cut off from the reſt of the Word. 3dly, 
And which I much wonder at, you here, and often elſe- 
where, give it the Name of Eke when yet in the two 
Examples you ae of Flevimus in Bachanarx's 5th Line 
and Johnſton's 2d Line, you could not but know that 
the Dactyle, which is the firſt Foot in both, takes up the 
whole Word, without any Cæœſure at all remaining. 
4thly, Which I was not aware of, nor expecting, you 
bring in the Pauſe at Flew:mns in Fohnſton's Pentameter 
Line; whereas I ſuppoſed that the Pauſes or Cæſures you 
are ſo much concern'd about, were all confined to He- 
xameter heroick Lines only. But 5zbly, How come you 
to ſay, that that Pexzameter of Johnſton is out of the com- 
mon Pauſe at Flevimus, when whatever Pauſe you put at 
| Flevimus, common or uncommon, there muſt be a com- 
mos one at the Peuthemimeres or after 2d Foot? it being 
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reckoned the greateſt of all Faults in Pentameters to want 
that Ceſwre; as in that mentioned by Diomedes, ;. 
. Hee quoque noſtræ ſententia mentis erat: ED 
And it ſounds very harſh, when the Syllable following 
after it is ſwallowed up by an Eliſion, as in that of Ca- 
tullus | 2 

\ Ixwvi. 4. Mi miſero eripuiſti omnia noſtra bona, 
and in ſome few Places more of that otherwiſe excellent 
Poet. But after his T'ime I know of no Poet, eſpecially 
in the Auguſtan Age, that ever uſed that Liberty; Tibul- 
lus, Propertius and Ovid always cloſing the firſt -Hemi- 
ſtich of the Pestameter with the Peuthemimeres or com- 
mon Cæſure, and that without any Eliſion in that Place. 

5. When you come more particularly to compare 
Johnſton's Verſion with Buchanan's, you tell us, 1/8, 
That the one has but four Lines, whereas the other has 
ſix: Which is no more, but that Bac hauan's Paraphraſe 
is more free and full than that of Johnſton. But whether 
of the two ſhould have the Preference in that reſpect, I 
have given my Opinion already, p. 135. 

Next, you ſay, How different is fu/: Babylonis ad 
„ undas, from ad liquidas forte ſedemus aquas? Fuſi re- 
„ preſents them as People in Captivity, ſcattered about; 
e and in this deplorable Condition they wept, and their 
„Tears were like the River upon whoſe Borders they 
were diſperſed.” That the Word fuſi alone fignifies 
People ſcattered about, I ſhall grant you. But I never 
yet ſaw it taken for Perſons in Captivity: For when an 
Army of Men is routed and put to flight, fuft fugatique 
as the Phraſe is, they are for that very Reaſon ſuppoſed 
not to be made Captives, aud that it was to avoid Capti- 
vity or Death that they betook themſelves to flight. But 
the Truth is, that f, as join'd with ad undas in this 
Place, can be taken in neither of theſe Senſes. For in 
ſuch Phraſes as theſe, Fuſique per herbam, Fuſi per mania 
Teucri, in Virgil, and the like, Perſons are ſuppoſed to 
be in a State of Tranquillity and Peace. So that what 
you cry up here as a great Beauty in Johnſton, is to me a 
real Impropriety. I might add, that he has not clearly 


expteſs'd the Poſture of Sitting in the Original: By zhg 


Kevers 
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Rivers of Babylon, there we SAT down, (which Rake: 


van has taken care to do) fu; rather ſignifying a negligen: 
Poſture of lying or lolling at Eaſe, than fitting. Beſides, 
I obſerve, that /:z2:xg is oftimes taken for a Poſture of one 
in great Grief or Melancholy, as in that of Virgil, where, 
of the Shepherd that was at his Wits end, how to cure 
the Murrain in his Sheep, it is ſaid, Geo. iii. 456. 
& meliora Deos SEDET omina poſcens; 
where, in my Opinion, ſedet is wrong rendred by Ruæut, 
otiatur. And fo A. vi. 617. | 5 

= Sedet æternumque ſedebit 

Infeliæ Theſeus.— 

Again, you tell us, that Johnſton mentions ſacre 


&« Fion as the only thing that preſented itſelf to their Ima- 


„ gination, but not a Word about heir Houſes iu their 
native Country. As if it was a great Fault to menti- 
on that, which they could not poſſibly avoid thinking of, 
as well as of Sion, and which we are told thrice in Per. 


5th and 6th, they did actually and in a particular manner 


think of: I I forget zhee, O Jeruſalem, if I do not remem- 


zer thee—— If T prefer not Jeruſalem above my chief F by.” 
You quarrel'd this before. as being an Anticlimax, in that 
Feruſalem, or their aative Dwellings, are named after 


Sion or the Temple; whereas, according to you, Jeru- 
whoſe Deſtruction affected them moſt, have been reſer- 
ved to the ſecond Place. The Abſurdity of which 
Conceit I have ſufficiently expos'd above. But here you 
go farther, and blame our Author for naming Ferzſalen 
at all. It is, ſay gon, SACRED SION that dwells 
« eternally on their Minds, and not a Word (you ſhould 
© have added Thought) about their Houſes in their native 
Country:“ Whereas (as I ſaid) it appears in the Se- 
quel of the Pſalm, that their Houſes, or Jeruſalem, is not 
only thought, but again and again ſpoken of by them. 
Had you ſaid only, that there is nothing of Ferxſalem in 
this Place in the Text, I ſhould readily have own'd it. 
But then if ſuch Additiont are not allowed, what will 


become of the like made by Jobnſton in this very Pſalm, 


nunc tact- 
Larna 


ſuch as, — ſervili nou temeranda nanu. 


ſalem ſhould have been named firſt, and the Temple, 


tf} 


2 ＋— Tectague montanis mox babitanda feris? * For 


: moſt of which there was leſs occaſion than for that of 
” [RE Buchanan: Not to mention ſmaller things, as flaminis 
3 [RE ;nflar, — ſidere tata — quibus aſtra laceff Culmina, &c. 
Not that I blame ſuch Additions, as cy ſenſible that 
* W without them there can be no Paraphraſe, But that which 
© in a particular manner ought to ſilence you on this Head 
is, that Jobuſton makes theſe Fews begin with mentioni 
Heruſalem, Urbe procul Solyme, which is the fame wi 
J, uc banans Dum procul à patria, tho” there is nothing for 
either of them in the Orig. . | | 
(..) Having clear'd Buchanan's three firſt Couplets of 
Wthis Pfalm, let us go to the fourth, | 
ed Muta ſuper virides pendebant nablia ramos, 
a- Et ſalices tacitas ſuſtiuuere lyras; . 
pf which you ſay, © that you have already animadverted 
ti: upon the Heavineſs of this Tranſlation.” The Ani- 
ff, Wnadverſion you refer to is in Supplem. p. 8. where you 
er. Peak nothing of its being heavy, but only complain of 
jer He Repetition of uta nablia and tacitas lyras: To which 
mM" Wa: have returned Anſwer, and thall only add, that if 
0. epetitions of the ſame Thoughts in other Words render 
bat Pafſage heavy or dull, then ſome of what were thought 
ter e brighteſt and moſt animated, in ancient Authors, muſt 
FN n that very Account be exceſſively fo. I ſhall inſtance 
ple, wo from the two greateſt of them, one in Proſe from 
(er- icero pro Milone, cap. 4. Eft enim hac non ſcripta, ſed 
nich ata lex; quam non didicimus, accepimus, legimus; verum 
you natura ipſa arripui mus, hauſimus, expreſſimus; ad quam, 
lem 8 uon 
ells ny 3 . 2 * 
ld FE OE Er iS. 3 58 
tive ] cannot here omit obſerving your groſs Inconſiderateneſs, in ac 
ling Buchanan of an Anticl-max, which Fohnſton is as guilty of as he; 
Se- t in this place Johnſton names the Temple firſt, Vertite, clamabant, fun- 
not am vertite templum, and then their Dwellings or City Feruſalem, Tecta- 
em. e montams &c. for, by tea, I ſee not what elſe is to be meant. 
2 , perhaps it was not fit in Johnſton to name here the Temple at all z 
_ in c it is not mentioned in the Orig. which has only, Remember, O Lord, 
d it. Children of Edom, in the Day of Jeruſalem, who ſaid, Rare it, razs 
will i. e. Jeruſalem, even to the Foundation thereof. And 1o Buchanan, 
Am. ipite, ex imis evertite fundamentis, e ec clamabant, reddite testa ſolo. 
—_ dm this one Inſtance, (tho? we had no more) we may clearly ſee 


at Juſtice Buchanan is to expect at vour Hands, 
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gon docki, ſed facki; non inſtituti, ſed imbati ſumns, &e. 


The other from Virgil, Geo. iv. 51 l. 
alis populea merens Philomela ſub umbra, 
miſſos queritur fetus, quos durus arat or 
Obſervans nido implumes detraxit; at illa 
Flet noctem, ramoque ſedens miſerabile carmen 
Integrat, & mœſtis late loca queſtibus implet. 
In the former, the Repetitions are no leſs frequent than re- 
markable; in the latter, beſides the queritur, flet, imtepry 
miſerabile carmen, and implet loca queſtibus, all much tg 
the ſame Purpoſe ; we have almoſt the ſame Words re. 
peated, mœrens and mœſtis, queritur and queſtibus. And 
yet, in both, theſe Repetitions are ſo far from depreſſi 
or burdening the Sentiments, that they, on the contran, 
raiſe and enliven them to the higheſt Degree. 

Of the exceſſive Commendations you have given t 
Fobuſton”s ſervili non temeranda manu, I will pry 
bably have occaſion to ſpeak afterwards. 

As to what you ſay of the Verſification, that BU. 
4% CHANAN's is as bad as can be; and Johnſton's as jt: 
© fed as can be deſirede Till you condeſcend upon Pu 
ticulars, I muſt look upon as Words thrown out at ras 
dom. To me the Verſification in both ſeems very good; 
but if there is any Odds, I think Buchanan has it, andh 
ſhould you too, for the ſake of your beloved Alliteratiu 
in the Pentameter Line, ſa- ta, and tas -ras, and li- cf 
ly-; as alſo what you call the plain direct Rhime, ot ti 
L rambe or Clinking of the two Hemiſtichs, tacitas lr, 
Jobuſton's Pentameter wants this laſt ; and the former at 
not ſo many, nor ſo remarkable in it, as in Bachazan\, 

(3.) You come next to compare the three followiy 
Couplets of Buchanan with two of Fobnſton, 

Ecce ferox dominus, &c. And, 

Qui patria exegit, &c. 
where you find. every thing perfect in the latter, but ſtati 
naught in the former. Well, let us ſee then how yo 
make it out. | 

Your firſt Exception to Bachanan's Verſion in the 
three Couplets is, that the Senſe is too diffuſed through 
out, but eſpecially at the Concluſion, fiuitimis 
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iN 
1 Jioſa locis. This, you ſay, has nothing in the World 
« to do with the Original, and is brought in merely to 
& make up the Verſe, being taken from Ovia's Epiſtles, 
« Dido to Aneas.” To Buchanan's Diffuſedneſs, as 
ou call it, we have in general ſpoke already. That the 
ords finitimis iuvidioſa locis is an Addition to the Text, 

I own; but that it has nothing in the World to do with it, 
is equally falſe. Was there, pray, any thing more na- 
tural for theſe poor Captives, than, while they were re- 
membring how their Harps were employ'd in the Praiſes 
of God in the Temple at Feraſalem, to think alſo of the 
Glories of the Place? There is no Compariſon betwixt 
this and Fohnſton's ſervili non temeranda manu, and mon- 
tanis mox habitanda feris: Which Additions, you ſay, ve- 
ry much Fteigbten the Senſe; but, ſay I, very little, if at 
all: Whereas that of Buchanan does highly brighten and 
illuſtrate it. Was not Solomon's Temple reckoned one 
of the ſeven Wonders of the World? and perhaps the 
reateſt of them all > Does not the Pſalmiſt in another 
Place, xIviii. 2. call it (or Mount Zion) the Foy of the 
whole Earth? Is it not told, that glorious things are ſaid 


| "of it, Pſ. Ixxxvii. 3. and that Kings paſſed by and marvel- 


led to ſee it, xlviii. 4, 5? And was not ſuch a Sight apt 


to raiſe their Envy? Is it not uſual with Poets, to call 


things that are great and magnificent, 1#vi4i2/a and inv1- 
denda; as, invidioſa mania in the above cited Place in O- 


vid, and invidenda aula in Horace, Ode ii. 10? And 


would not the Remembrance of that glorious Edifice, 
now deſtroy'd, cauſe them ſhed abundance of Tears, 
when we are told that the ancient Men who ſaw it re- 


built, and obſerv'd how far this ſecond came ſhort of that 


firſt Temple, wept with a loud Voice, Era iii. 12. 


If then theſe Words, finitimis invidioſa locis (which 
fignify no more, but that Mount Zion, or the Temple 


was the Admiration of all the Heathen People around it) 
are as pat to the Purpoſe as any thing can be well ima- 
ined; of what Importance is it, that Ovid has uſed that 
hraſe before? Tho”, by the by, Ovid has join'd it to 


Mena, and not Regia i; which Buchanan thought more 
proper, becauſe it was _ it were) the City or Palace of 
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the great King of the World, Pſ. Xvi. 2. Is there any 
thing more common with Poets than to borrow from 
_ thoſe that went before them? None more guilty of this 
if it is a Fault, as in general I think it is none) than the 
y made up of Verſes, or Parts of Verſes, taken from o- 
ther Poets that lived in the preceeding Ages. Mac robius, 
who lived ſome Hundreds of Vears after him, and con- 
ſequently when many Authors were loſt, which in Vir. 
gil's time were extant, yet has employed a good part of 
his Saturnalia, in ſhewing at great length what Paſſages 
Virgil has taken, firſt from the 'Greek Poets, eſpecially 
Homer; and next from the Latin, Furius, Lucilius, Pa- 
cuvius, Suevins, Nevins, Accius, Lucretins, Catullus, 
and particularly from Eunius. See him, Saturn. lib. v. 


cap. 3, &, to the End of that Book; and 0:6. vi. cap. 1, 


2, 3. * And Scaliger, in his Poetice, lib. iv. cap. 17. fays 
of that Prince of Poets, Equidem arbitror P. Virgiliun 
Laronem, antiquorum Poetarum ſtudioſiſſimum, ex eorun 
tragœdiis potiſſimùm lectiſſima queque, novum de ſuo nib 
ad divine orationis ſplendorem attuliſſe. And of Horace, 
ſays, the fame Scaliger, lib. v. cap. 1. In Lyricis quot 6 
Grects ſuffuratas fit loca, haud facile dicere polſumus, cun 
Ila interiere. Exſtant tamen haud pauca, quorum now 
nulla ſuo loco recitabuntur. And in cap. 7. where he is 
as good as his Word, he repeats it again: De Horatio 
| quidein 


8 


— 


* Sec alſo A. Gellizs, who mentions ſeveral Paſſages in Virgil, bot- 
towed from ancient Greek Authors, ib. ix cap. 9. Xiii. 25. and xvii, 
10. Lambin, in his Dedication, of his Commentary on Lacrerius to 
charles IX. of France, likewiſe obſerves, that both Virgil and Horace, 
ex co (i. e. Lucretia) non ſolum dimidiatot, ſed integros ſæpe verſus mutuari 
Jſolent. With reſpect to Virgil, A. Gellius had ſaid the ſame in theſe 
Words, lib. I. cap. 21. Non verbs autem ſola, ſed verſus prope tots & lo 
cos quoq ue Lucretii plurimos ſectatum eſſe Virgilium videmus, See allo Jo. 
"Nic. Funccius, who in his Treatiſe, de virili atate Latina lingng, cap. ili. 
F 21. mentions thoſe Authors, both Greek and Lat, whom Virgil has 
(been obliged to; and remarks, that Valens Germanus Guellius's Com- 
mentationes & Paralipomena in Virgiliun, printed at Antwerp . fol, 
are chiefly taken up in noting parallel Places to theſe of that Author 
from the Greek; and that Fulv. Vrſinus has written a Treatiſe to the 
ſame Purpoſe, intituled, Virgilius cum Grecis ſeriptoribus collatus, Antw. 

$68, 8x0, | 


reat Virgil himſelf; all whoſe Poems are almoſt whol- 
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NY ſuidem ita ſentimus, fi Eræcorum Lyrica exſtarent, futu⸗ 


805 rum ut illius furta guamplurima deprebenderentur. 
The mong ſeveral which he brings of that kind, this Exampte 
101. is very remarkable, which is alſo taken notice of by gs 


thers: 


1 o- | 

ins Mullam, Vare, ſacra vite priùs ſeveris arborem, 

on. which is almoſt a literal Tranſlation of that of Alc ent, 
7 Mnd'er d ©uTewans eh“ Sevdpeor duTtAG. 

t of And there is no Doubt, but that all the other Poets took 
ages in like manner the Benefit of thoſe before them; and e- 
ally WG ſpecially in borrowing both Thoughts, and the way of 
Pa. expreſſing them, from him who is reckoned the Father 
dla, and Fountain of them all, I mean Homer; which made 
5. v. Ovid ſay, | e 
5. 1, Aaſpice Mæoniden, a quo, cen fonte perenni, 


as  Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis. ER 
Hun And in another Place, complaining of the want of Books, 
7 4 (as we may well ſappol?) t 
ni bi _—_ | 
race, Non hic librorum per quos inviter alarque 
yo: a .. Copin. ——— 8 ks 
can Nay, there are ſome who think that even Homer himſelf 
„on- as not a little obliged to Poets that lived before his 
he Time, which are long ſince loſt. | RT” 
7 10 It is therefore a moſt unjuſt Banter you paſs upon Ba- 
1iden chauan, when upon the occaſion of his taking a Verſe 
from Ovid with a ſmall Alteration, you bawl out, © That 
N this is the Nature of his whole + ranſlation from the 
Beginning to the End.“ And then add The very firſt 
* Hemiſtich-is a Scrap out of Angelus Politianus; then 


— 


il 5 bot- 
1d xvii, 


etius to | | i 3 | | 
Horace 5 you have a Bit from / e another from Horace; hy 
1 and by from Claudian, Statins, Marti al, and you do 


« ; £4 K. | 
not know how many more: So that, upon the whole, 


5 10- 80 : | a 

74 fo " this Royal Poet, by the Help of all this Patch- Work, 
cap. i, “ is drefs'd up like a perfect Harlequin.” Had Bucha- 
rol has aan brought in theſe Verſes (which you fay he has ſtollen 
75, fol, rom others) impertinently, and, as we ſay, by Head and 
author {WShoxlders, and tack'd them together, without due Pro- 
oy * priety and Connexion, as the Cuſtom of ſome mean Poets 


is, there might have 5 Ground for this 3 


hoſe of the poetick 


4) _h a -_—_ — * 
W 2 8 i 


| Plaine. But in fact it is ſo far otherwiſe, that I give: 
Defiance to all the World, to produce me ſo much as by 
one ſingle Verſe or Phraſe, which he has taken from a- Wl $* 
ny Author before him, which is not To proper and naty- 
ral for his Purppſe, that tho* formerly uſed by another, 
yet it ſeems to be ſo entirely his own, that it does not de- 
ſerve to be call'd a Theft, It is therefore no Diſparage- 
ment to him, that he did what all the greateſt Poets had 
done before him it! their Turn. For it is true of ſuch |. 
- Mitations as theſe, when managed with Judgment and 
"Diſcretion, as he has done, what is ſaid of them by M. 
rius Corradas, in his learned Book de ling. Lat. lib. vii. 
p. m. 479. Ut non farts ac per injuriam ab uliis ſurrepta 
ſed noſtra ac nobiſcum eſſe nata 2ideautur *, I have ares 
dy ſhew'd that, notwithſtanding what you have ſaid tothe 
contrary, the Line borrowed from Ovid is of that kind; 
and fince I am upon it, you muſt forgive that I ment 
other three like Examples. PF 
The firſt is that in Eſ. iv. taken from Virgil, 

O pater, O hominum divumque æterna poteſtas; 
the exquiſite Propriety whereof I have ſhe we'd already, 
as alſo the Emptineſs of your Cavils againſt it, p. 161. 
The ſecond is the beginning and ending of the 8th I 
„„ -* | | 
- .._ Gentis hamane pater atque cuſtos; 


than which nothing could better expreſs, O Lord, ur ” 
Tora; or, as it is in the old Tranſlation, O Lord our G+ "= 
\ 99 


. vernor, (where our is to be applied to the Race of Mar 
kind upon Earth, as appears by the reſt of the Pſalm) all 
is incomparably better than Fohnſton's Cælicolum Rex 


: i. e. King of the heavenly Inhabitants, which, tho” other Ke 
Wile true, is not there intended. _ _ at al 
A third is in the beginning of Pſal. Ixxxii. where tw wil! 
Lines are likewiſe borrowed from Horace, with a mal 1 
Alteration of one Word; 0 
C n 
'* A. Gellias, lib. ix, cap. 9. above cited, tho? in ſome things the \ 

. blames Virgil, yet in the main he commends his great Judgmeut! Knot 


that reſpett, Scitè ergo, ſays he, & conſiderate Virgilius, quum aw: H 
meri, aut Heſiad!, aut Apollonit, aut Parthenii, aut Callimachi, au Thi" 
Aut quorundam aliorum laces eſfingerat, partim reliquit, alia exprejſit. 


1 
Regum timendorum in proprios greges, 
Reges in pſos imperium eſt, Fove ; 


Ve 2 
h as 


a gation of the mighty, that hardly any thing can be more. 
* 


which is ſo pat for expreſſing, God ſtandeth in the Congre- + 
But theſe few Inſtances I bring by way of Enſamples, 


» 


uy being ſatisfied that all the reſt of that kind are fit and per- 
1. tinent in their Places. And yet, upon the whole, I can- 


not enough admire, how you ſhould have the Aſſurance 


rage- to run down Buchanan, for this imitating of, or, if you 

S had will, borrawing from the Ancients, when you could not 

1 : but know, that your favourite Author has taken as great, 
an | 


A from both ancient and modern Writers; and what is ve- 


>. Ai. ry remarkable, (tho' in your Notes you artfully diſſemble 
eit) he has taken more from Ov id, the Author you ſo much 
alter contemn, than from Virgil, Horace, and ſome others put 
1. together; and not a little from (as you repreſent him) the 


artleſs Buchanan himſelf. Of which I deſign to give you 
a 0 large Liſt afterward, 

2.: You next fall a quibbling at ſingle Words, by tel- 
Jing us, That ferox and opime are mere Expletives; ſo 


1entioh 


if not a greater Liberty that way than he, by borrowing 


15 ; is acerbo in the zd Line; and canebamus in the 5th, is a 
my VR © firange Word in Poetry.” If ferox, opime and acerbo 


are mere Expletives, then all Adjectives are ſo. I thought 
Sth J vitherto that ſuch Adjectives or Epithets made up one of 

e greateſt Beauties in Poetry, eſpecially when, as here, 
they add a new Idea to the Subſtantive. Is every Domi- 


ord, en nus, ferox ; or every City, pima? May we not as juſtly 
17 1 ſay, ferox Dominus, and opima Solyme, as Horace (who 
of 1 is incomparably happy in the Choice of his Epithets) does 
oy ferox miles, and opima Lariſſa. And tho? moſt Exilia, 


0 other born, yet they are not equally ſo; and very few, if any 


at all, have come up to be ſo æcerba, as this, which, if we 
will believe the Prophet Daniel, was the moſt grievous 
that to that Time had ever happened: Under the whole 
Heaven, ſays he, has not been done, as bath been done upon 


here tw 
h a ſl 


Regu 


me Tn the very Word bitter, when in his Prophecies, ii, 19. 
Judgment Know therefore, ſays he, _ ſee, that it is au. evil thing 
am a EYE 


a4 The" 


preſſit. 


(not all, for ſome have prov'd otherwiſe) are hard to be 


) 3 and 


Jeruſalem, Dan. ix. TE And Feremiah expreſſes it by | 


4 
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aud BITTER, that thou baſt forſaken the Lord thy God; 
1. e. that your Idolatry and other Sins have brought this 
„ moſt grievous and bitter Calamity upon you, the Deſtru- 
** tion of your capital City, and the Captivity and Baniſh- 
** ment of your whole Nation conſequentthereupon.” 80 
that if the Word Exilium is capable of an Epithet, (and 
that it is, Iufelix exilium in Virgil ſhews) it would puzzle 
you, or any other Perſon whatſoever, to find out one ſo 
appoſite, as the acerbum is in this Place. 
| hat you mean by ſaying, that canebamas is a ſtrange 
Word in Poetry, I am ſomewhat at a loſs to find out, 
The Word cans in general is a very poetical Word, ca- 
nere and verſus facere being frequently uſed as promiſcu- 
ous Terms. It muſt then be the Sound of the Lamas in 
the firſt Perſon plural that gives the Offence. What an 
unaccountable Niceneſs is this? Are all Words in bam; 
excluded from Poetry? Martial (who was never blam'd 
for the Choice of his Words, or the Harmoniouſnels of 
his Numbers) uſes the Word ſcribebamus, which Vm ſure 
ſounds as harſh as canebamus, Epig. xii. 95. 1. 
Scribebamus epos: cœpiſti ſcribere, ceſſi, | 
Emula ne ftarent carmina noſtra tuis. 
and I doubt not but other ſuch like may be found in good 
Poets. If there is Ground for quarrelling Bzchanas on 
this Head, I hardly know any Author that can eſcape. 
For deſperabantur and præſtiteratis in the ſame Martial; 
CONTI, abſiftamns, fatigamus, congrediamur, in 
Virgil; conviviorum, ſollicitudine, convivatoris, guſtare- 
mus, in Horace; circumſtaremus in Propertius; and com- 
bans, nomencſaturis, ligurivit in Fobuſton, are equally 
liable to Cenſure. | | | 
But the moſt hideous Outcry of all is that which you 
make about the Word quale. This, you ſay, is a nodut 
** difficilis to the Partiſans of Bachanan. If this is not a 
% plain Soleciſm, what can be one? The two Antece- 
e dents are verba and carmina, and if quale, ſhould not 
have been qzalia, it was to no Purpoſe that we 
were puzzled about Lily in our Infancy.” I own that 
the way of ſpeaking is unuſual, and took notice of it as 
ſuch in my few Notes on Buchanan. He himſelf (who 
Y | | Was 
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was not to be taught Grammar by Lily, or any other of 
that Profeſſion) could not but be ſenfible of it, tho? at 
the ſame time he knew that it was not without a Prece- 
dent; and perhaps he ſet it up as a crax Grammaticis to 
rack their Wits upon. Tho', no doubt, he could have 
given us more pat Examples himſelf; yet I think thoſe 
brought by Mr. Loue are ſufficient to juſtify him. Great 
Authors have ſomettmes bold Strokes, which are not to 
be ſcan'd by the narrow and preciſe Rules of Grammari- 
ans, Not to mention a great many ſuch, which their 
Commentators have obſerv'd in Cicero, Salluſt, Livy and 
others: What think you of that of Virgil, A. vii. 624. 
which the great Muretus is much ſurpriz'd at, : 
Pars pedes ire parat campis, pars arduus altis 
Pulverulentus equis furit; | | 
where arduus and pulverulentus are conſtrued with pars, 
and ought to have been, according to Lily, ardua and pul- 
verulenta: Or, (if you take the Word pars collectively 
for guidam) ardui and pulverulenti? And that of Horace, 
Epod, vii. 11. „ Loo = | 
Negue hic lupis mos, nec fuit leonibus 
Numquam, niſi in diſpar, feris. 5 | 
So all the beſt Copies have it, and only ſame few diſpar 
genus. But if the former reading is the right one, and 
had Buc hauan wrote ſo, you would call him a Dunce, 
and tell him, that he ſhould have written 4z/pares, or diſ- 
pari a, or elſe mended his Verſe ſome other way. And, 
which comes nearer our Purpoſe, in the ſame Horace, 
Epod. viii. 7. | as. 
Sed incitant me pectus & mamme putres, 
Esgquina quales ubera: | 
Where you would tell him, it ſhould be gzalia. And in 
Virgil, & u. x. 364. 
| quales ſub nubibus atris 
Strymoniæ dant figna grues,- =) 
which you would ſay ſhould be qualia. But if theſe will 
not ſuffice, there is one that will effectually do the Bu- 
ſineſs, viz. that of Terence, Eun. ii. 1. 20. 
Dit boni, adeon hamines immutarier 
Ex amore, ut non cognoſcas eundem eſſe, 
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as all the Copies invariably have it, for eoſdem . Where 
is then the great Soleciſm that Buchanan ſhould, after car- 
mina in the 4th, or verba in the 5th Couplet, ſay Qual: 
canebamus, carmen being underſtood; or, if you will, 2. 
num aliquod ex noſtris carminibus, quale canebamus, &c. 
Jou cannot pals theſe Couplets without a Wipe at the 
Verſification. The ſame Fault, ſay you, occurs in them, 
as inthe former; four of them are in the loweſt way i- 
© maginable, the two laſt juſt tolerable.” You are here 
certainly hinting at your Paxſes, in which I am ſo blind 
that I cannot ſee the leaſt Fault in them, or the ſmalleſ 
Difference betwixt them, and what anſwers to them in 
Fohnſt5n, Nay, if you will take in your Alliteratious, {| 
ſonancies and Khimings, (which upon other Occaſions ate 
with you of ſingular Importance) you have all of them 
ee in great abundance, and but few of them in John. 
08. > | 
(̃ 4.) We go now forward with you to Bac hanan's 8th 
Couplet, and Johnſton's 6th; where you tell us,“ that 
& in Buchanan, = ; 
Siccine divinos Babylon irrideat hymnos ? 
Sas Audiat & ſandtos terra profaua modos ? 
&« there is a ſort of playing with Words, which falls ve. 
** ry ſhort of the Original; Shall a profane Land hear huh 
5 — is a kind of Epigrammatick Wit, and not proper 
* for this Place. As to the Language, divinos hymn 
and ſanctos modos is very much the ſame thing; the/er- 
ſification, as uſual, is in the gentle Stile of ß 
” Quem tua Penelope, &c.” 
There is no playing with 2 in the Caſe: For tht 
holds only when Words near in Sound have a very dif- 
| „ „ ferent 
II might alſo inſtance that of Fohnſton, Pſ. cvi. 7. Hos lat uit, [ot 4 
your Edition has it, Hoc latuit] Pharsis cali que Rector m ovis Preftitt; 
where, according to Lily and other Grammatrians, he ſhould have faid 
quod, not quæ; Or elſe latuerunt, not latuit. And is it not as great4 
Soleciſm to ſay Hoc qua, as to ſay carmina quale? See the Note 
above, 5. 48. : ; | a Rb: 0 
f This is much countenanc'd by the Orig. Sing us ONE of the Sort 
of Zion. Heb," Shiru lanw miſhir Txiion. Vatabl. and Pagnin, Cantat 
 gobrs de cantico Siton. Aud immediately before, Dibre ſbir, i, e. vente 
ö n | : wt 
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ferent Senfe; and is much of the ſame kind with our 
Pans, of which we have great Numbers in Plaztas, and 
ſome even in Cicero himſelf; but nothing like them in this 


Place. See Quintilian. Inſt. lib. vi. cap. 3. and Scaliger, 
Poet. lib. iv. cap. 33. 
of the ſame Sentiment, but in Words noway agreeing in 


e have indeed here a Repetition 


Sound; which you elſewhere. in your Note on Johnſion, 
Pſ. ii. 4. acknowledge to be (as it really is) of great Force 
and Significancy in ſacred Poems. Belides, we have here 
a beautiful Oppoſition of Babylon and zerra profana 
to divinos hymnos and ſanctos modes. And if the two firſt 
and two laſt are much the ſame thing, ſo are barbita pacta 
Deo, and the ſacre lyr.e; and the peregrine genti and pro- 
ſtituiſſe in Johnſton. Wherein Buchanan falls ſhort ot the 
Original, I ſee not. So far from it, that he heightens, 
and, if I may ſay ſo, improves it, by giving us both divi- 
nos hymnos and ſanctos modes, for the Lord's Song, and Ba- 
bylon and terra profana for a ſtrange Land; ſo that he has 
exceeded, not come ſhort of the Orig. And fo likewiſe 
has your Fohnſton done; only, inſtead of Song, he names 
the muſical Iuſtraments on which theſe Songs ſhould have 
been play'd, the barbita and the hyræ. Bs 

You conclude, that Bachanan's Verſification is in the 
gentle Stile of Ovid's Quem tua Penelope, &c. I believe 
that Horace's Quem tu Melpumene has been partly running 
in your Head, elſe you would have read it, Hauc tua 
Penelope, as Ovid wrote it, and as you have, upon ſecond 
Thoughts, corrected it among your Errata. But wa- 
ving this, what better Pattern (tho? there does not appear 
much of that) could Buchanan follow in this kind of 
Verſe, than Ovid the Prince of Eleg:ack Poetry, at leaſt 
with reſpect to the Sweetneſs and Muſicalneſs of his 
Numbers? But, whatever is in that, it comes ill from 
you to jeer Buchanan on that Score, when, whoever will 
carefully compare both together, mult ſee that Ovid is 
the chief Exemplar and Model upon, and according to 
which Dr. Johnſton has not only formed his Pſalms, but 
all his other Works. 4 
(.) Go we on then to Buchanan's gth and roth Cou- 


© : | 
O Sos 


„ 
0 Solyme, O adyta, & ſacri penetralia templi 
Ullane v . = ies meo. oy 
Comprecor, ante mee capi ant me oblivia dexire, 
Nec memor argute jit mea de xtra lyre : 
Than which, tho? there can be nothing more beautify, 
yet, as you are reſolv'd that nothing in him ſhould pleaſe 
you, you tell us, That the Tranſlation is here too dif- 
fuſed in the firſt Couplet; that the ſecond Couplet is a 
* nauſcous ſpinning out of a wrong Thought, as you had 
* obſerved before. As to the Language, neo, meæ, me 
" — mea, ſeem to be ſomething puerile in four Ver. 
es.“ | | | 
I. You ſay, that in the firſt of theſe Couplets 2h: 
Tranſlation is too diffuſed; whereas any other would high- 
ly admire it, for the moſt moving and affecting Paths 
that is expreſs'd in it, by the redoubled Exclamation, 0 
Solyme, O adyta, &c. This therefore that you condemn 
in Buchanan is one of his moſt ſhining Excellencies, and 
ſuperior to any thing that ever Johuſton wrote. It is a 
perfect Imitation of Nature, and very much reſembles 
that of Virgil, An. ii. 241. | 
3 0 Divim domus Ilium, & inclyta bello 
Ania Dardanidum | 
and that, [4:4. V. 281. 
0 lax Daraanie! ſpes O fidiſſima Teacriim! 
Que tante tenuere more? | 
like to which is that of our Author, Pſ. xcii. 
O opera! facta O magna were! O ſub cava 
Conſilia nube condita ! 
You yourſelf highly extol theſe Exclamations, Supplem. 
p. 12 and 13. in Fohxftox; but their Beauty immediately 
fades, if they are but touch'd by Buchanau's Hands. 0 
zhe Power, O the Inchantment of Prejudice 
2. Of the following Couplet, Comprecor ante meæ, &c. 
you ſay, That it is a nauſeous ſpinning out a wrong 
* Thought.” That the Thought is juſt, I have proved 
before, p. 141. What you call a ſpiuing it out, is the 
great Beauty of it; it being natural for Perſons under a 
deep Grief or Sorrow, to dwell as it were upon the 
mournful Thought, and to lament again and again ar 
| Wolu 
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woful Condition, ſometimes in the ſame, ſometimes in 
different Words. Let any Man read the Book of Job, 
or the Lamentations of Feremiah, and he will ſoon be 
convinc'd of this Truth. 


3. And this will likewiſe ſerve for an Anſwer to the Ex- 


ception you take to the Repetition of the Words ineo, meæ, 

nme and mea; Which you ſay with more than your uſual 

Modeſty, that it [only] SEEMS 10 be ſomething puerile 

in four Verſes; and you repeat it again in your Remarks 

upon the following Couplet. For it is alſo natural for 

Z Perſons in great Trouble or Miſery to uſe theſe Pronouns 
very frequently. Examples we have of this, as in many 
© others, in Hezekiah, when he was lick to Death, if a Mi- 
racle had not prevented it, {{a. xxxviii. from V. 10 to 20. 
and in the above Feremiah, bewailing the diſmal Cala- 
mity of his native Country and People, Lament. iii. from 
V. 1 to 22, and from V. 47 to 64. in which we have the 
Words I, me and mine conſtantly repeated, and almoſt 
without Interruption. I know, your Friend Dr. Trapp, 
Prælect. poet. vol. ii. p. 30. has blam'd Ovid for making 
too frequent an Uſe of theſe Pronouns, and I think upon 
very ſlender Grounds. For he does not ſeem to have con- 
ſidered that a great deal of Ovid's Works run in a mourn- 
ful and complaining Strain, wherein the Paſſions are much 
moved, and where of conſequence there is much occa- 
ſion for ſpeaking of ourſelves, or of addreſſing to and ex- 


poſtulating with others. That in theſe therefore Ovid 


{ hould frequently uſe theſe Pronouns, mens, tuus, ſuns, 
Kc. is not much to be wondred. That theſe ſhould com- 
{ monly happen at the End of the Pentameter, (which made 
them the more noticeable to the Doctor) is owing to the 
Nature of his Verſe, which renders that the propereſt 
Place for them, eſpecially as he generally concludes that 
Line with a Diſſyllable; aſſd not as Propertius, Tibullus 
and others before him, who very often end it with Words 


of three, four or five Syllables. In ſhęrt, whatever our 
modern Criticks may think, it is certain the Ancients did 


not mind ſuch Trifles as theſe. | 


It is much that you own in the End, that the Verſifica- 
tion is better than uſual, And this Compliment I take to 
; 6 de 
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be entirely owing to the two Comma's, one at Solyme, and 


the other at Comprecor, and both out of the common Pauſe, 
as you reckon them; tho? really and truly they have the 


Ceſare at the uſual Place. This is a novel Fancy of your 


a 


own, and which I could almoſt ſwear that neither An- 
cients nor Moderns ever before dream'd of. But beſides 
theſe, we have ſame of your beloved Alliteratious, and no 
fewer than three of your plain direct Khimes, animo -— 
meo, and mea —— dextre, and argute ——lyre. 


6.) As to what you ſay of the 11th and 2th of Ba- 


chanan's Couplets; 
0s mihi deſtituat vox, areſcente palato, 
Hereat ad fances aſpera liugua meas < 
Prima mihi veſtre 1 ſint præconia laudis, 
Hinc niſi letitie ſurgat origo mee. © 
« That the two firſt Lines are a Repetition of the ſame 
* Thought; that we have here again 2th; and meas in 
“e the firſt Diſtich; and mihi and mee in the ſecond, 
“And that the Verſification is as uſual, i. e. bad:” [ 
have anſwered already; and I ſhall only add here, that 
in Point of Prudence and for your Favourite's ſake, you 
ſhould have ſpared your 2d and 3d Objections. For he 


In Pſ. 86th in the Space of 17 Couplets has theſe Pronouns 
| me, mihi, mea, &c. and Fu, re, tibi, tums, ud, tuis, ſui 


&c. 36 times; whereas Buchanan in that Pſalm has onl 

half that Number of them. And as to the Verſification, 
that of the laſt Line muſt certainly be good; for Fahn- 
ſton has thought fit to borrow it from Buchanan: not in 


this indeed, for that would. have been too remarkable, 


but in another, viz. the xcii. Pſ. . 
Hinc qnoque lætitiæ ſurget origo me. And that with 


as little Variation as that of Buchanan in the 6th Couplet 


of this Pſalm, taken from Ovid, of which above. We 
ſee then that Johuſton can be guilty of Plagiariſm as well 
as Buchanan: And it cannot be ſaid of him as of Virgil, 
that he did colligere aurum ex ſtercore Eunii; for he has 
carried all the /tercas, if there is any in it, as well as 
the aurum, along with him. It is moreover obſervable 
that Buchanan has a Comma at the uncommon Pauſe, 
iz. after vox, in the firſt of theſe Couplets. And if 
be | 7 Pe there 


| 5 3 
there is any additional Beauty in your Alliterations, AC 
ſonancies, & c. Buchanan has the Advantage. For he 
has the Syllables i- fi- ti- ti- vi- chiming to one another 
F times in the laſt of theſe Lines, and alſo the hemiſti- 
chial Rhyme in it, Iatitie— mee: Whereas Johnſton 
inhis Diltich, | 
Te nifs tollat ovans unum ſuper omnia, lingua 

Faucibus hereſcat ſidere tacta meas, | | 
ſeems to have none of them, unleſs it be the concluſive 
ſcanning Rhyme, omnia lingua. 7 
7.) You at firſt highly commend Buchanan I 3th 
and 14th Couplets; for you ſay ** That the Interpreta- 
« tion is very juſt ; that the Senſe of the Original is ful- 
« ly expreſt without any Deviations or Omiſſions.“ This 
is very much from you; but this notwithſtanding, they 
have in other Reſpects many Faults; which that we ma 


the better examine into, we will be obliged to ſet down 


the Lines, v:z. 

At tu (que noſtræ inſultavit læta raping) 

Gentis Idumeæ tu memor eſto, Pater. 

Diripite, ex imis evertite fundamentis, 

| . clamabant, reddite tecta ſolo. | 

The Language, you tell us, is in them very low, 
« the Pater is ſtuck in molt miſerably ;in the firſt Cou- 
-& plet, and the clamabant in the ſecond” As to the 
Lowneſs of the Stile, as we have nothing but your Word 
for it, we may anſwer with King Perſeus to Q. Mar- 
cius the Roman Ambaſſador, Que verbo objecta, verbo ne- 
gare ſit: Liv. xlii. 41. As to the Word Pater, which 
you alledge to be moſt miſerably ſtuck in, in the 1ſt 
_ Coupler, we may ſay to much the ſame Purpoſe, what 
Diogenes ſaid to a Boy that was fooliſhly throwing Stones 
in tne midſt of a Throng of People; Beware that you da 
not hurt your Father. For your favourite Author, who 
according to you, Nil molitur ineptè, uſes the Word, 
and that much oftner than Buchanan, abſolutely, as here, 
and without any Addition, for Almigbiy God. See him 
Pſ. vi. 4 xviii.g. xix. 12. XXXV. 22. XXXIX. 8. Ixvi. 10. Ixix. 
29. and a great many other Places. And yet this is no 


.« 


Fault either in Bachauam or him: For tho?, as the Apoſtle 


ſpeaks, 
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ſpeaks, There be Gods many, and Lords many, as there 
are yet many more Fathers: Yet there is nothing more 
common both in ſacred and profane Writings, than to 
name the ſupreme Being, emphatically, and by way of 
Eminence, God, Lord and Father; as he is here in the 
Orig. ſimply call'd Lord; to which Jobuſton has added 
ſcelerum ultor, which in Buchanan, as there is nothing 
for it in the Text, you would have accounted a mere 
Expletive. | | 
But the oddeſt Thing of all is, that you blame Bxcha- 
nan's' clamabant, when Johnſton uſes the fame Word. 
And, if it ſhould be pretended, that the Nominative is 
here wanting to it in Buchanan, gentis Idumææ (to which 
it refers) being put in an oblique Caſe; the ſame is equal- 
1y true of Fohnſton, Idumes being likewiſe an oblique Caſe. 
And, if in the one Iaume may de underſtood as a Nomi- 
native to that Verb, why not gens Idumæa in the other? 
I might further obſerve (what you reckon a great Beauty 
in Poetry, Pref. Diſc. p. 32 and 44.) that Buchanan has 
inverted the Phraſe, as you expreſs it, by delaying or 
ſuſpending the Verb clamabant to the 2d Line, which 
Jobnſton has put almoſt in the Beginning of the iſt. Be- 
tides he has inſerted without Book, and I am afraid with- 
out any great U ſe, 85 
Tectaque montanis mox habitanda feris. And laſtly, 
he has both zefa and zemplam, which either ſignify the 
-fame Thing, and ſo the one is an idle Addition: Or the 
latter muſt be applied to the Buildings of Feraſalem, and 
not the Temple; and if ſo your Author has faln into 
your Azticlimax. I do not quarrel any of theſe Things; 
'but am ſure, had they been in Buchanan, you would. 
Jam a little ſurprized, that in the End, you ſay That 
"the Verſification in Buchanan is not te be blamed. I was 
afraid that inſultavit ſhould have been rejected as a too 
long and ill ſounding Word: But it ſeems ixſaltare in 
Virgil (who would not have ſcrupled inſultauit, had it 
been tieedful) has faved it. But how the Spondaick Line, 
Diripite ex imis, &c. has eſcaped, I know not; fince in 
your Pref. Diſc. p. Fx. you tell us that in ſuch Pieces 
: as theſe, that Sort of Lines would haye been very impro- 
| | per, 
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per, and that therefore your Author judicionſiy omitted 


them. | 155 | 

8.) I paſs on with you to Bachanan's 15th Diftich, 
where you tell us, We have here again another of his 
* Anticlimaxes. > 5 

Tu quoque crndeles, Babylon, dabis impia pœmat, 

8 Et rerum iuſtabiles eæperiere vices,” | 

and to make it out you tranſlate it into 'Exg/ip. This 
new Figure, for which the Ancients had not a Name, 
is a very terrible one, and it ſeems too that there is no a- 
yoiding of it. But ſo far as I can underſtand its Nature, 
it has no Place here. For what you call fo is nothing 
elſe but a beautiful Amplification : Thox Babylon, ſpult 
4 in thy Tarn ſuffer a moſt ſevere Puniſhment, and 
thereby experimentally feel how uncertain and chingeable 
the State of worldly Affairs is. If this is an Auticlimax, 
it is of all Figures the moſt frequent, there being hardly 
a Sentence, not a 4 * am fare, in any good Author 
without it. The very eginning of the glorious Mnueid fur 
niſhes us with ſeveral Examples of it, as Iraliam—Lavi- 
na littora: Vi ſuperum.— ob iram Funonis : Conderet 
urbem ——inferret Deos Latio: Quo numine læſo qui dve 
dileus Regina Deum: Tot volvere caſu. tot adire labo- 
res &c. But, Virgil himſelf, it ſeems, wanted Art (and 
no wonder that Buchauun ſhould) elſe he had not, aud 
that in ipſo limine, involved himſelf into ſo many of theſe 
filly Auticlimaæes. But theſe are all idle Sallies of your 
own Imagination, invented purely to ſully Bachanam g 
Character, tho* had you, as you ought, conſider'd Things 
better, you could not but have ſeen that the moſt noble 
Verſes in the World would have equally, at leaſt in that 
ReſpeR, been affected by them. 

In the End however, you commend Bachanan's 
Language, tho“ you add, That the Verſification is, as 
i 5 in the loweſt Claſs.“ What you underſtand 
dy the loweſt Claſs, I know not. If you mean the - 
Ins humilis, even that is not amiſs in Elegiatks and on a 
mournful Subject: tho? I believe, as Bachanan has ma- 
naged it both here and through the whole Pſalm, the 
gle approaches nearer to what we call the a 
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And you'll forgive me to think that your Johnſton has 


ſtrain'd the matter too high, eſpecially with his— gaibus 
aſtra laceſſis Culmina, which, as it has no Foundation in 
the Orig. ſo to me it ſeems too lofty both for the Subject 
and the Kind of Verſe. | 
(g.) We are now come to Bachauar's two laſt Cou- 
lets. | | 
85 Felix qui noſtris accedet cladibus ultor, 

Reddet ad exemplum qui tibi damna tuum. 

Felix qui tenero conſperget ſaxa cerebro, 

| Erpiens gremio pignora cara tuo. 
In theſe, that you may be of a Piece with yourſelf, and 
end as you have begun, you find alſ9 ſeveral Faults. 

As 1ſt, tho' you own that the Senſe is well expreſt, 
yet you © except that the Eripiens gremio pignora cara 
tuo ſhould have been before the preceeding Line; But 
why before it? The Senſe indeed is ſuſpended, which 
you make a Beauty elſewhere : For, I hope if you were 
explaining this Diſtich to a School-Boy, you would or- 


der it thus; Felix, qui eripiens cara pignora gremio tu 


conſperget ſaxatenero eorum cerebro. But if your DoEtrine 
is to be followed, then we mult bid farewell to that ar- 
. tificial Order, which is the peculiar Excellency of the 
Greek and Latin I ongues, and exchange it tor the natu- 
ral one, which our modern Languages are ſo much tic 
down to. | 
Next you ſay, That the Language is of the middling 
kind, that is, as I take it, it is (as it ſhould be) in /iyb 
mediocri, or pure, plain aud natural, and not tainted with 
- thoſe flaunting and gawdy Ornaments, which the Poet 
- as well as Proſe- Writers after the Auguſtan Age too 
much affected, and you ſeem to be not a little fond df, 
What you conclude with, that he /er/ificativn here 
it very heavy, ſhall with me, and, I ſuppoſe, with all 


others, paſs for juſt nothing. Only, if you will allow 
us to put a Comma after Felix in Bachanarn's 1ſt and A 
Lines, as you do after Felicem in the ſame Lines in Jobs 
ſton (as I am ſure there is the ſame Reaſon equally | 
both) we ſhall have two of your auncommon Paul: 


which is much in tour Lines. As for the reit, he mu 
| | hart 
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have more penetrating Eyes than Lynceus himſelf, that 
can perceive any Difference betwixt Huchanan's and Fohn- 
ſton's Verſification through this whole Pſalm, unleſs that 
Johnſton happens to have the uncommon Pauſe here and 
in his 3d Couplet; z. e. oz the Cæſure after Foot 3d; which 
Buchanan probably avoided, as not being ſuitable in a 
mournful Subject: As on the contrary Bachanan abounds 
with them in Subjects of a more chearful Nature, where 
yet Fohnſton has few or none of them. See above p. 181. 

When you have finiſhed your Compariſon of the two 
Paraphraſes of this Pſalm, it is no Wonder, as you have 
managed Matters, that in the End you break out 
with an Jo Peaz! and ſing a Triumph to your imaginary 
Victory, in theſe Words, © I have now gone through 
this moſt renowned Pſalm Verſe by Verſe, and, if 1 
* am not much miſtaken, ſhown the Emptineſs of it in 
* all Reſpects, when compared with Fohnſton. But, 
as I have alſo gone through all your Cavils againſt Ba- 
chanan in this Pſalm, you will allow me likewiſe to 
boaſt in my Turn, that, if I am not much miſtaken, I 
have ſhew'd the Emptineſs of them in all Reſpe&s; and 
that this Pſalm of his, is really (and not ironically as you 
call it) a rezowr'd Pſalm, and ſuperior to Johnſton's or 
any other Verſion whatſoever. And I will add, that, on 
the other Hand, ſhould the one half of what you have ad- 
vanc'd againſt him in this Pſalm prove true, I would 
give up Buchanan for ever, and pronounce of him, that 
he is not only not to be compared with Johnſton, but 
that he is, what Catullus ſaid too modeſtly of himſelf, 
Peſſimus omnium poeta, or, in other Words, 20 Poet at all, 


Ut you cannot ſtop here, for having, in your own 
Conceit, ſucceeded ſo well in the Attack you have 
now made upon this Pſalm, you goon to ſpeak contemp- 
tuouſly of all the reſt. For you add, That this would 
* bethe Caſe, if you was to compare every Verſe from 
* one End to the other of the Pſalms, the civ. not upon 
* any Account excepted.” After which you ſay (and 
It is the only thing almoſt in which you and I do agree) 
* That it would be a es rs Labour to purſue this 


— 
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Subject any farther.” Had you continued to think 
ſo, I am pretty confident, you would have not only ſaved 


. a good deal of what you own to be a ſuperfluous 
rouble, but alſo have leſs injured your own Reputa- 
tion, But, as uſeleſs as you now think the Labour to be, 
125 cannot give it over. For beſides ſome Thruſts you 
ere give at Buchanan 's celebrated 104th Pſalm, in your 
Margin, and the more rigorous handling you give it and 
the 11t Pſalm afterwards, in what you call your Conc lu- 
ion, you cannot forbear condemning in camulo all his 
Pſalms that are written in other Kinds of Verſe than 
Heroick and Elegiack, and tell us That there are (till 
twenty different Species of Verſe remaining, in each 
* of which Johnſton excells Bachanan.” You certainly 
mean the 119th Palm, whoſe twenty two Stanzas Fohn- 
ſton has tranſlated into as many different Kinds of Mezre. 
It is ſomething odd that Buchanan, who had dealt more 
in that Variety of Verſe than Johnſton, ſhould yet be ex- 
celPd by him. But for this we have only your Word, 
and how much that is to be relied on, we have ſeen a- 
bove. 
But you add p, 41. © That there is one Sort, in which 
& Buchanan ſtands unrivard, and that is the Metre in 
„ which he has tranſlated the cy. cxix. cxxiv. and the 
4% cxxix, Plalms. Theſe make, you ſay, altogether ſeve- 
& ral hundred Lines; and the Meaſure (it ſeems) is 
that in which Plautus and Terence have writ their Co- 
« medies. I leave the Reader to judge whether this is 
% not making @ Farce of the Pſalms: For as to this 
4 Kind of Verſification it has, with regard to 999, even 
“learned Readers, in 1000, only juſt Verſe enough in it 
“ to make it not Proſe, and Proſe enough to make it 
e not Verſe. In reality it would have been more reſped- 
ful, both to the Work itſelf and to the Reader, to have 
omitted theſe Pſalms intirely, than to have tranſlated 
& them in this abſurd manner.” | 
IT have ſet down your Words at full Length; which 


indeed make a real Farce, to ſay no worſe ; I never hav- 


ing ſeen any thing more unjuſt or more injudicious. To 


aggravate the matter, you ſay, zhey make altogether 2 
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a hundred Lines, They are in all juſt 300, neither 
more nor leſs. But what is that to the Purpoſe? if they 
are of ſo bad a Kind as you repreſent them, 10 of them 
were too many: But if otherwiſe (as I-ſhall ſhew anon,) 
there is no Harm in their Number, eſpecially as the 
cyth makes 45, and the cxixth 176 Verſes in the Orig. 
It is not true that they are of the ſame Meaſure with that 
of Plautus and Terence's Comedies. For theſe are ge- 
nerally of the octonarian Tambicks mix'd with ſome other 
leſſer Kinds; but with vaſt Licences and Negligences in 
all the Meaſures or Feet, except the laſt. Whereas theſe 
of Buchanan are of a different Species, call'd Trochaick, 
conſiſting always of 7 Feet and an half, wherein all the 

aws of Metre is throughout and in every Foot moſt 
ſtrictly obſerv*d, and is the ſame with that of which you 
(by a Miſtake) have given us a Scheme in this ſame 
Suppl. p. 18. as I have noted above. There is therefore 
no Compariſon betwixt them and thoſe others, ſave only 
that they are long, and conſiſt of more Feet than He- 
roicks or other Kinds do. And whereas you ſay that, e- 
ven among learned Men, not above one of a thouſand 
can well diſtinguiſh them from Proſe: If it is ſo with 
you in Euglaud, I am ſorry for it; but hope it is not true. 
Iam ſure that with us, and, I doubt not, in every Coun- 
try where Latin Poetry is in any Eſteem, there is not a 


School Boy, that has a tolerable Knowledge of Proſo- 


dy, that cannot with as much, nay more Eaſe, diſtinguiſh 
theſe Trochaicks from Proſe, as they can Heæameters 
from Peutameters; Chortambicks from Alcaicks ; Sap- 
phicks from Phaleucians, &c. And why ſhould, they be 
thought improper for the Pſalms? when we have (beſides 
ſome Epigrams) among the ancients that moſt beautiful 
Poem, call'd the Pervigilium Veneris, a great deal of 
Terentianus Maurus, and of Chriſtian Writers two very 
long ones of Prudentius, and, among ather Eccleſiaſtical 


- Hymns, that glorious one of Venantius Fortunatus, which 


degins with, 
Pange, lingua, glorioft | prelium certaminis, 
Et ſuper crucis tropaum | dic triumphum nobilem, 
Qualiter Redemptor orbis | immolatus vicerit. 
Li Gs | He 
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He that cannot diſtinguiſh this from Proſe, knows nei- 
ther the one nor the other. I paſs ſome of that Kind of 
the truly Great H. Grotius, eſpecially that excellent one 
on the bleſſed Sacrament, which your Friend Mr. Lau- 
der has (to do him Juſtice) very elegantly tranſlated in- 
to Engliſh Verſe *. There is another however, which 
J cannot omit mentioning, one of the moſt elegant as 
well as inſtructive Poems, that I almoſt ever read, done 
in that Sort of Verſe by the learned Tobias Gutberletb, 
called Ecloga, per anguſta ad auguſta, and ſubjoined to 
the Parioram Edition of Petronius, Anno 1669 8 vo. It 
conſiſts of 250 Lines, not much ſhort of the Number of 


Lines in all the four Pſalms of Buchanan compoſed in ] 
that Kind of Verſe. As an Example both of the Beauty MW * 
of the Verſe, and the Piety of the Author, I thought it ' 
not amiſs to give you theſe following: 
Bis beatus, ter beatus, | millies beatus eſt, ) 
Paginam vi am ſalutis | qui ſacrati codicis { 
Phoſphoro ſurgente mane | Iucis almæ nuntio, K 
Ingruente prodromoque ] noctis Heſperugine, { 
Volvit ardens & revolvit | ſedulo conamine ; le 
Et Creatoris ſecundum | juſſa ſancta, criminis F. 
Purus, integerque vitæ | vivit uſque, & ambulat; 1 
Fundit hymnos atque r | gratiaſque debitas, H 
Evehitque ad aſtra cel: | conditorem laudibus, * 


Et rudes commilitones | fraudis expers edocet 
Peritatis & ſalutis | eviterne ſemitam. 925 
Which is a Kind of Paraphraſe of the Beginning of the 
iſt Pſalm. And that this noble Poet was well acquaint- 
ed with Buchanan's Paraphraſe, we have a good Proof 
from theſe Lines a little below: 
Bis beatus, ter beatus, millies beatus eſt, 
who by deep Study in Philoſophy has learned, among 1 
great many other Things, 
Spiritus quid fit caduco | ſeparatas corpore, 


Quid- 


* I might alſo mention one of the moſt polite and elegant Writets 
both in Proſe and Verſe, of the laſt Age, 1 mean the famous Domini 
cus Baudeus, among whoſe Poems his Trochaicks bear a conſiderable 
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© eyes homo fit, cur creatus, | quotque conſtet par- 
0 tibus; 
5 Que fer filvis, pecuſque | paſcuis inambulet, 
G Unique pennarum volatu | præpete ales aëra, 
oh Quique pinnarum natatu | piſcis equor permeet, &c. 
A which two laſt Lines are certainly an Imitation of theſe 
5 Lines in Buchanan's viii. Pſalm. 
th . pennarum celeri volatu 
2 etitar ales aera, 
It Quique piunarum celeri natatu 
of Piſcis pererrat æquora. 
2% In ſhort the whole Poem 1s, in my Opinion, ſo noble 
A and excellent, that I would be more yain to have been 
ner the Author of it, 
als | _ Fidenarum Gabiorumque eſſe poteſtas s“ 
You ſee then how far you and 1 (and I hope I do not 
ſtand ſingle) differ in our Sentiments concerning that 
Kind of Verſe. I beg leave to add, that this Difference 
ſeems to have proceeded from your not knowing, at 
leaſt not adverting to the particular Contexture and 
Frame of it, which conſiſts chiefly in theſe two Things, 
1/#, That (as moſt other Kinds) it divides itſelf into two 
hs Hemiſtichs, the firſt whereof is made up of four Feet, 
225 and the ſecond of three Feet and an half. 24ly, That 
F 3 "> 2x 08 
e th * This Author, who was Rector of the School of Leuwarden in Weſt= 
0 t e Friefland, has writ a whole Book of Trochaicki, publiſhed with his other 
Ualnt- Poems by his Son Werner Gutberleth, Leowardie 1667. And Mr. Ben- 
Proof ſon ought to have the greater Eſteem of him, that he has writ a five 
Epigram on Dr. Fohnſton*s Pſalms, which, becauſe it is little known, I 
ſhall here ſet down; 3 
Arcturi vicinus ovans Ariurns anhelat 
10Ng 4 Je ſſiaden Elego non metuente mori, 
| Et Buchanan eæ non degener accola ripe, : 
Nata Caledonia pleftra ſub axe movet. 
, Conticeant Tibris, Ligeris, Rhenuſque, Taguſque, b 
Quid- Scotia Davidica ſufficit una tyre, 
In another Fpigram, in Pſalterii Davidici Paraphraſtas Poet. Lat, after 
— he has reckoned up no fewer than 27 of them, he concludes, 
3 Fama favens Boreæ talia dicta dedit : 
| "WO 1 Scotia ſola canit cælo calanda perenni, 
$ qcrable Auribus apta Remi Scotia ſola canit. 
1 


Scotia ſola canit memori digniſſima cedro, 


Auribus apta Dei Scotia ſola canit. 


—— — — 4 
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the fourth Foot of the 1ſt Hemiſtich ſhould always end 
with a Word, and without any Cæſure: So that it would 
be a Blemiſh in thoſe Trocharcks, which is reckoned a 
Beauty in Heroich and molt other Species, where the 
Want of a Ceſare at the Cloſe of the iſt Hemiſtich 
makes the Verſe ſound harſh and diſagreeable.* Theſe 
Things will appear more plain, after I have told you, 
that in the old Editions of Prudentius, and the firſt three 
or four of Bachanan's 105th Pſalm, the two Hemiſtichs 
are divided, as in that Pſalm, thus: | 

Canite dominum, & invocate 
Momen ejus, exteris 
Facta gentibus per orbem 
Prædicate illuſtria, &c.  _ 

And if we will believe the moſt learned (eſpecially in 
that Matter) Dr. Hare, the late Biſhop of Chicheſter, the 
whole Book of Pſalms are compoſed of ſuch ſhort Verſes 
as theſe, and all of them in Tambick or Trochaick Mea- 
Lures: © Had all theſe Things been duly confidered by 
you, you would not have tax'd Buchanan, as acting ab- 
ſurdly in the Choice he has made of tranſlating four of 
his Pſalms in that Kind of Metre. 


N the End. of this your Supplement, as if you had not 
ſaid enough to diſprace this our Author with Reſpect 
to his Pſalms, you fall a railing at his other Poems; and 


tho you own, * That many of them are adorned with 


all the Graces of Language, Numbers and Harmony; 
that Virgil and Horace may be trac'd through them, 
© not * a dull tranſcribing of whole Paſſages, but b) 
* the Turn, the Beauty and Strength of the Stile, and 

* the Arts of Verſe,” that is, that they are free of all 

thoſe Faults, which his moſt ſtudied and elaborate Work 

from one End to the other is full fraught with! Yet 

the fineſt of theſe Pieces are ſo ob/cexe, and ſome fo 

* lewd and impious both, that they are not to be ain, 
e 


* 


As iu that of Horace, Non quivis videt immodul ata poemata judex, 
where for Want of the Cæſure, the Verſe ſeems to ſtagger or reel, as 
Baudotzianus de re poet. fol. 49. oblerves. £5 

t For which Reaſon, I haye in the Examples above, ſeparated the 
two Hemiſtichs by a Daſh or Stroke in the Middle. 
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ed.“ And thence. you infer that ſach an Author 
ſhould not be read by young ones, even when he writes 


of ſacred and religious Subjects. That ſome of Bacha- 
nan 's other Poems are not ſo agreeable to the Rules of 
Modeſty, as by the ſtrict Laws of Chriſtianity they ought, 
ſhall be granted you. But then theſe are comparatively but 
very few, and are ſo far from being the fineſt of his Pro- 
ductions, that if any thing can be called mean or low 
that came from ſo maſterly a Hand, they may bereckon- 
ed of that Number. That any of them deſerve the 
Name of impious I flatly refuſe; and even that one, which 
you mention as one of the worſt of them, is not ſo bad as 
you repreſent it. The Lines you refer us to, are Hex» 
c. vii. | 43 
Judæum, Beleago quod negas te, 
Et vis teſtibus id probare magnis, 
Erras, teſtibus 72 non probatur 
| tes, (ut ſcis, puto) mentula probatur. 


The Import whereof I take to be this: The Perſon here, 


by a fictitious Name call'd Beleago, ſeems to have been a 


Profeſſor of Philoſophy,and not improbably Colleague to 
our Buchanan in the Univerſity of Coimbra, lately then 


founded by John III. King of Portugal, And it would 
appear that when Bac hanan was ejected out of that Uni- 
verſity, upon Suſpicion of Hereſy, this Beleago was one 
of his greateſt Enemies and Accuſers: Which gave Oc- 
caſion to Buchanan to write this, and other five Epi- 
grams, or Iuvectives againſt him, viz. lamb. vi. vii. viii. ix. 
and Epig. i. 18. In this firſt which you cite, our Author 
inſinuates that this Beleago was ſuſpected to be a Few, 
and that he was obliged to bring Wimeſſes to prove the 
contrary; and the Wit of the Epigram lies in playing 
upon the double Eztexdre of the Word teſtes, and con- 
cluding with telling Beleago that the beſt Proof he could 
bring of his not being a Few, was to ſhew that he was 
not circumciſed. And what is there in it, except perhaps 
one immodeſt Word, that can be ſo very offenſive. This 
Jam ſure of, that many Chriſtian Poets (otherwiſe, I. 
charitably believe, very good Men) your own Dr. Fore 
ſon not excepted, have taken as great, nay greater Free- 
e | P 4 i 
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doms than this. It ought moreover to be conſidered, that 
the few Pieces * Buchanan has of that Sort, were the 
Lu ſus ingenii of his younger Years; all which he would 
not probably have made publick, had not his Friends, 
into whoſe Hands ſome of them had formerly tallen, in 
a Manner extorted them from him. This is what he de- 
clares himſelf, in his Letter to Peter Daniel, 24 July 
1566, Quod ad me attinet, ſays he, non magnopere labo. 
© rabam, ut ea | carmina] ab interitu revocarem : argu- 
« menta enim fere levia ſunt, & quorum hanc atatem ne- 
% ſcio pigeat magis an pudeat. Sed quia tantopere amici, 
& quibus nihil denegare vel debeo, vel poſſum, ea expete- 
& bant -=quadam per otium recollegi, & in capita con- 
6 ject, &c. But if upon account of theſe (which are, 
as I have ſaid, but very few) Boys are not to read his 
Pſalms, then none of the beſt Verſe-Authors, Catullus, 
Tibullus, Propertins, Horace, Ovid, Martial, Fuvenal, 
Kc. nay the great Virgil himſelf, who is thought to be 
the Author of many of the Priapeia, ſhould be put into 
their Hands. What you add, © That there are a great 
* many Perſons, that can repeat not a few of Bucha- 
© nan ſhameful Lines, that don't know one Verſe of 
his Pſalms,” is thrown in to exaggerate the matter. 
Theſe Lines (as I ſaid) are comparatively but very few, 
and I know not ſo much as one Perſon that is taken up 
with them to the Degree you fpeak of. Beſides, the Edi- 
tions of his Pſalms that are uſed by School-Boys, are ge- 
nerally printed by themſelves, without any of his other 
Poems being joined with them, unleſs a Hymn or two 
at the End. | | 

| AT 


— 


It was an oddiPiece of Conduct, and which few will approve of, in 
Mr. Lauder, waen affecting to ſhew his Abhorrence of Buchanar's 
Lines that may be offenſive to modeſt Ears, he in his calumny diſ- 
play'd Part II. has thought fit to amaſs all or moſt of them together, 
much the ſame Way as the Commentators on the} ancient Authors, in 
uſum Deiphint, who omitting the lewd and impure Paſſages of thoſe 
Authors in their proper Places, have ſet them all down together at 
the End by themſelves. By which Means-they ſhew to Perſons, whole 
polluted Fancies are pleaſed wich ſuch Things, where they may more 
zeadily than otherwiſe find them. | 


IT laſt, p. 43. what was your great and chief Inten- 
tion, you break out into a Paxegyrick upon D. Fohn- 
ſton; and (Virgil alone excepted) you make him not only 
equal (which had been enough in ail Conſcience) but 
ſuperior to all the Writers even of the Augaſtan Arc: 1 
have not the leaſt Inclination to rob the Dr. of his juſt 


Praiſe. He was certainly a great Poet, and if not the 


beſt, at leaſt equal to the beſt of the Age he lived in. But 


to exalt him above thoſe, whom all have hitherto look'd 


upon as the beſt in all Ages, and the Feſt and Standard 
of all polite Writing, is a Banter upon the Judgment of 
all that are acquainted with*them, Jobuſton himſelf 
(were he alive) would repudiate and diſdain ſach high 
Encomiums, which he very well knew did in no wiſe 
belong to him. „ 

You indeed, to make good what you have here advan- 
ced, have thought fit to ſingle out one particular Verſe of 


| Tibullas, ? 


Et maguas meſſes terra benigna dabit ; 
and comparing it with that of Johnſton, 

Farraque ſub pedibus fundet opimus ager. 
Now Con cry out) let the graveſt and moſt profound 
* Critick talk two Hours together of the Auguſtan Age, 
« and the cualtus Tibullus, yet ſhall he never perſuade me 
that Johnſton does not vaſtly ſurpaſs Tibullus in this 
* Paſſage. In reality, Tibullus's Line is the Line of a 
“ School-Boy, in Compariſon to Fohnſton's: And where 
4 had Johuſion this inimitable Way of Writing? It is 
* eaſily ſeen: | 


6 


Sed fs triticeam in meſſem robuſtaque farra 
6 


Exercebis humum. Georg. i. 220. 
* Fundet humo facilem victum juſtiſſima tellus. ii. 460. 
* Now (ſay you) if Jobnſton excels Tibullus in one Line, 
* why not in a thouſand, for the ſame Reaſon? Hence 
* (you add) it appears that this Work is to be eſteem'd 
* equal to moſt claflic Authors, and greatly ſuperior 
« to ſuch a mean Piece as Ovid de Triſtibus.“ 

Here we have a Piece of curious R-aſoning. Becauſe 
Jobnſton excell'd Tibullus (as you fancy) in one Line, 


why 
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1 . 
why not in a thouſand? What Johnſton might have done 
cannot be otherwiſe known than by what he has done: 
And tho? it ſhould be found that he has given us a thou- 
ſand better Lines than this one of Tibullus, does it there- 
fore follow that he was a better Poet than the other? 
_ I not invert the Argument, by ſimply ſaying, that 
if Tibullus has excelPd Fohnſton in any one Line, which 
I hope will not be denied, why not in a thouſand; and 
ſo be accounted a greater Poet than he? This Reaſoning 
therefore is good for nothing, ſince it proves equally on 
either Side, By the ſame Logick it might be made out, 
that becauſe there may be found ſome one Line in Vir. 
gil, that is exceeded by fome one in Jobhnſton, Bucha- 
zan, &c*. therefore they were better Poets than he. Ma- 
ny have found Fault with even ſome of that great Au- 
thor's Verſes: But your Country-man Mr. Marklazd has 
carried the matter very far, by ſaying in his Preface to 
his Notes upon Statius's Sylvæ, 15 fn. Ez, ut quod 
„ ſentio fine ambagibus proferam, addo plurima eſſe in iſh 
* poemate, | Aneide ſcix] que, fi ego (peſſimus omuiun 
& poeta) verſus ſcriberem, nollem in meis conſpici, &c. 
1. e. as I underſtand him, there are a great many Verſe; 
in Virgil, which he would be aſhamed to be the Author 


of. This is prodigiouſly bold, eſpecially from one tha 


owns himſelf to be a very bad Poet f. Well then, let us 
ſuppoſe that he or you, or any other, ſhould write one 
Line which you would not be aſhamed of, and which 
of Conſequence muſt be better than thoſe bad ones 
of Virgil, which he is offended with; I much doubt 
for all that, if either he, or any one for him, would 

1 85 hape 


* You yourſelf Suppl. p. 25. own that that Line of Buchanan's 5th 
Pf. Airis exaudi mea verba mentis, is, by the fine Alliterations in it, © 
'vety graceful, that ro your Ear it is more Muſical than Horace's No 
«eget Mauri jaculis, nequt arcu. Now it Buchanan could excel Horace il 
one Line, why not in a thouſand, and of Conſequence have been 1 
better Poet than Horace? 

1 am not ignorant of the many bold Emendations made by that 
otherwiſe very learned and elegant Critick, eſpecially on Horace, in his 
Epiſtola Critica ad eruditiſſimum Virum Franciſcum Hare, Detanum Vigor 
hm cuntub. 1723. 8 And 1 have ſeen inthe Hands of my late 


worthy Friend Mr. George Maddel a Mſ. Treatiſe of the no leſs learn 
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have the Vanity to think himſelf a better Poet than Pir- 


gil. Jam ſure he would not, for with the ſame Breath, 
he adds, that“ infinita numero ultra humanæ imitationis 
metas. in ill eminent. is poſſible that a very ordi- 
nary Poet may luckily hit upon one good Line, and that 
one of the firſt Rank may dormitare, as Homer, (as well 
as Virgil,) ſometimes did, and ſo give us a bad one. 
But neither will his make the former deſerve the Name 
of a good, nor that the latter the Name of a bad Poet. It 
is not by ſingle Lines that the Merits of a Poet are to be 
determined. For tho' a bad one may ſometimes ſtumble 
(as I may ſay) upon one bright Verſe, yet he may not- 
withſtanding de (as Horace expreſſes it) Infelix operis 


ſumma, 


8 ith oh. 


Nam tua finitimi longe lat que per urbes, 
Prodigiis acti cale ſtibus, oſſa piabunt. I 
On which he paſſes this Cenſure, Hic locus, mſi omnia me fallunt, in- 
fignt abſurditate fœtus eſt. Si enim FINITIMI, quomodo LONGE LATE- 
QUE per urbes? idem eſt ac fi di xiſſet FINITIMI LONGIN VI piabunt 
tua ofla : quod ſane mirum ducerem, niſi quod nihil mirum habendum eſt in 
opere tam imperfecto. This is intolerable, and no wonder that his learn- 
ed Friend was amazed at ſuch Boldneſs.: 1 muſt add turther, that 
when the matter is conſidered better, there will no Reaſon be found 
for tuch Afertions. For 1, LONGE L.ATEQUE is not always to be 
taken in that ſtrict Senſe, for far and near, as we commonly Engliſh it, 
but only as theſe Towns lay round about or border d upon Vella in 
Length and Breadth. But 2dly, Suppoſe we "ſhould take the Words 
ſtrictly, where is the Impropriety, far lefs the Abſurdity, of ſaying, 
that theſe Towns with the Territories belonging to them bordered up- 
on Velia, tho* ſome of them were more remote from, or nearer to it 
than others? And might not all theſe be called #rbes fnitima? And 
might it not be ſaid of the old Romans, when engaged in War with 
many of the Cities or States Athund them, the Aqui, Voſci, Hernici. 


Nutuli, Aurunci, &c. that they finitimis populis longè lateque arma intule- 


runt, or ſinitimorum agros lenge lateque depopulati ſunt, But this en 


which the Injury done to the immortal Virgil has extorted = 
me. | | 
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why not in a thouſand? What Johnſton might have done 
cannot be otherwiſe known than by what he has done: 
And tho? it ſhould be found that he has given us a thou- 
ſand better Lines than this one of Tibullus, does it there- 
fore follow that he was a better Poet than the other? 
Might I not invert the Argument, by fimply ſaying, that 
if Tibullus has excelPd Fohnſton in any one Line, which 
hope will not be denied, why not in a thouſand ; and 
ſo be accounted a greater Poet than he? This Reaſoning 
therefore is good for nothing, ſince it proves equally on 
either Side. By the ſame Logick it might be made out, 
that becauſe there may be found ſome one Line in Vir. 
gil, that is exceeded by ſome one in Johnſton, Bucha- 
uan, &c*. therefore they were better Poets than he. Ma. 
ny have found Fault with even ſome of that great Au- 
thor's Verſes: But your Country-man Mr. Markland has 
carried the matter very far, by ſaying in his Preface to 
his Notes upon Sratizss Sylvæ, 25 fin. Et, ut quod 
„ ſentio fine ambagibus proferam, addo pluri ma eſſe iniſh 
poemate, | nei de ſcix] que, ſi ego (peſſimus omuiun 
poeta) verſus ſcriberem, nollem in meis conſpici, &c. 
1. e. as I underſtand him, there are a great many Verſe; 
in Virgil, which he would be aſhamed to be the Author 


of. This is prodigiouſly bold, eſpecially from one tha 


owns himſelf to be a very bad Poet f. Well then, let us 
ſuppoſe that he or you, or any other, ſhould write one 
Line which you would not be aſhamed of, and which 
of Conſequence muſt be better than thoſe bad ones 
of Virgil, which he is offended with; I much doubt 
for all that, if either he, or any one for him, would 

5 have 


* You yourſelf Suppl. p. 25. own that that Line of Buchanan's 5th 
Pf. Mitis exaudi mea verba mentis, is, by the fine Alliterations in it, © 
'vety graceful, that ro your Ear it is more Muſical than Horace's No 
- eget Mauri jaculis, neque arcu. Now it Buchanan could excel Horace il 
one Line, why not in a thouſand, and of Conſequence have been 
better Poet than Horace? | | 

I am not ignorant of the many bold Emendations made by that 
otherwiſe very learned and elegant Critick, eſpecially on Horace, in his 
Epiſtola Critica ad erulitiſimum Virum Franciſcum Hare, Decanum Vigor 
i 7 Cantab.” 1723. 8. And 1 have ſeen inthe Hands of my late 


wotthy Friend Mr. George Waddel a Mſ. Treatiſe of the no lels Jearn- 
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one: MW have the Vanity to think himſelf a better Poet than //ir- 
ou. gle am ſure he would not, for with the ſame Breath, 
here. be adds, that © infiniza numero ultra humane imitationis 
ther? metas in ill, eminent. ; "Tis poſſible that a very ardi- 
that nary Poet may luckily hit upon one good Line, and that 
hich one of the firſt Rank may dormitare, as Homer, (as well 
and MW -a8-/7rg11,) ſometimes did, and fo give us a bad one. 
Oning But neither will zhzs make the former deſerve the Name 
ly on of a good, nor that the latter the Name of a bad Poet. It 
e out, is not by ſingle Lines that the Merits of a Poet are to be 
n Vin determined. Fortho? a bad one may ſometimes ſtumble 
2 ucha. (as I may ſay) upon one bright Verſe, yet he may not- 
Ma. withſtanding be (as Horace expreſſes it) Infelix operis 


4A 
t Au- . ſumma, 
na 5 ed and very judicious Mr. Daber, wherein theſe Corrections of Mr, 
CC [0 


Markland ate animadverted upon, and ſhew'd for the moſt part to be 
f quod without Foundation, I would not have mentioned this, but for the 


in iſh Sake of the glorious Virgil, whom he here treats (with all Submiſſion} 
3 iu a very indecent and unjuſtifiable manner; and that notwithſtanding 
u what he ſays by way of Introduction to it, in theſe Words, De Virgilis 
5 &c. Eneide, quibuſdam in locis (præcipus p. 302 Col, i.) liberius quam mos eff, 
Verſes opinatus ſum, - Hujus opinionis audaciam expavet eruditu quidam amicus 
Author mens, cujus causd, and then follows what is cited above, er ut quod 


me thi 0 &c. I ener Curioſity to look to that Paſſage of Virgil he 
refers us to, which is Aneid. vi. 378. n f 
, let us Nam tua finitimi long lat que per urbes, 
*re ons |, Prodigiis acki celeſtihuns, oſſa piabwnt. 3 
nich On which he paſſes this Cenſure, Hic locus, niſi omnia me fallunt, in- 
wic ſigni abſurditate fœtus eſt, Si enim FINITIMI, quomodo LONGE LATE- 


d ones Wk per urbes? idem eſt ac fi di xiſſet FINITIAI LONGIN VI piabunt 
1 doubt tua ofla : quod ſane mirum ducerem, niſi quod nihil mirum habendum eſt in 
1d opere tam imperfecto. This is intolerable, and no wonder that his learn- 

wou ed Friend was amazed at ſuch Boldneſs. 1 muſt add turther, that 
have Bl when the matter is conſidered better, there will no Reaſon be found 
8 for tuch A ſſertions. For 1, LONGE LATEQUE is not always to be 
anan's it «taken in chat ſtrict Senſe, for far and near, as we commonly Englib it, 
s in it, © but only as theſe Towns lay round about or border'd upon Velia in 
races No Length and Breadth. But 2dly, SUE we "ſhould take the Words 
Horace il ſtrictly, where is the Impropriety, far lefs the Abſurdity, of ſaying, 


ve been 1 
on Velia, tho* ſome of them were more remote from, or nearer to it 


de by that than others? And might not all theſe be called #rbes fimtime? And 
ace, in his might it not be ſaid of the old Romans, when engaged in War with 
num Vigo many of the Cities or States Atgund them, the qui, Voſci, Hernici. 
of my late I Nutuli, Aurunci, &. that they finitimis populis longè lateque arma intule- 


leſs learn 


| "nt, or finitimorum agros longe lateque depopulati ſunt. But this en paſſant 
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which the Injury done to the immortal Virgi has extorted from 
me. 


that theſe Towns with the Territories belonging to them bordered up- 
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ſumma, quia ponere totum Neſcivit; and J am fully of 
that ſame great Author's Mind, in what he after ſub- 
joins, - 


Hunc ego me, ſi quid componere curem, 
Non magis elle velim, quam pravo vivere naſo, 
Spectandum nigris oculis nigroque capillo. 

And more clearly yet in that noble Epiſtle of his to Au. 

yo Ceſar, lib. ii. Ep. 2. where he condemns his old 
receptor, the plagoſus Orbilius, for having the ſame 

Sentiments you have. For ſpeaking of that moſt ancient 

Latin Poet, Livius Andronicus, whoſe Plays were ge- 

nerally very bad, and which Cicero ſays would not bear 

a ſecond reading, he tells us, that this Orbilius diſcover'd 

a great Weakneſs of Judgment, in that for the ſake of 

one or two Verſes finer than uſual in that Poet, he ex- 

toll'd the whole Poem as an excellent Piece, His re- 
markable Words are, 
Inter que verbum emicuit ſi forte decorum, & 
Si verſus paullo concinnior unus & alter; 
Injuſtè totum ducit venditque poëma. 
You ſee then how far you and your Maſter Horace (as 


you ſomewhere call him) are divided in Opinion as to 


this Point. | 

But what if even that is not the Caſe here? And that 
upon a more narrow Inſpection, the Difference betwixt 
thoſe two Lines of Johnſton and Tibullus will not be 
found ſuch as you imagine? Why? the one has farra, 
and the other meſſes; the one fundet, and the other da- 
zit: And, to be ſure, the farra and the fundet are more 
poetical than meſſes and dabit, becauſe Virgil in his firſ 
Georgick has the one, and in his fecond the other! For 
that is all that Johnſton has imitated from that Author, 
But has not Virgil ſumetimes meſſes as well as farra, and 

dare fœtus, Geo. ii. 442. as well as fundere vichum? Nay, 
what if Jobnſton has more of this Line from Cicero than 
from Virgil, (which is reckoned an unpardonable Fault 
in Buchanan, as we have ſeen above, p. 11.) For that 
Orator has oo: ager, Agr. ii. 19. (which Virgil has 

not, tho? he has op%m arva) and fundere fruges, flores, 

baccas— But (which is more material) what i, meſſes and 
| | | | daret 
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daret in Tibullus be more proper for the Subject, than ei- 
ther farra or funderet Would have been in that Place? It 
is in lib. iii. Eleg. 3. of which, that the Matter in queſti- 
on may be put in a clearer Light, I ſhall ſet down the firſt 
8 Lines, whereof that cited by you is one: 
Quid prodeſt cœlum votis ampleſſe, Neera, 
Blandaque cum multa thura dediſſe prece? 
Non, ut marmorei prodirem e limine recti, 
Inſignis clard conſpicuuſque dumo: 
Aut, ut multa mei renovarent jugera tauri, 
E, magnas meſſes terra benigua daret: 
Sed tecum ut longe ſociarem gaudia vitæ, 
Inque tuo caderet noſtra ſenecta ſiun. 
This amorous Elegy (than which, whatever you may 
think of it, nothing can be more exquiſitely ſoft and ten- 
der) is, as the Nature of it required, in ſtylo mediocri, and 
almoſt humili; where every thing is elegant, but at the 
ſame time ſimple and plain, and where the ſtrong Fi- 
gures and Metaphors, you ſeem to be too much taken 
with, would have been egregiouſly inept and improper “. 
That great Poet knew his Buſineſs much better. It had 
* as eaſy for him, as it could be to Fohnſton, inſtead 
0 | 
" Er multas meſſes terra benigna daret, 
to have ſaid, as you, it ſeems, would have him, 
Farraque munifice funderet almus ager; N 
but his ſuperior Judgment could not fail to ſuggeſt to 
him, 


* To give yet a farther Proof of the Juſtneſs of what 1 have been 
adyancing, we have a noble Elegy doue in Imitation of this of Tibul- 
lus by one of the greateſt Poets of his Age, the celebrated Sannaxa-. 
rin; a Part of which I have thought fit here to ſubjoin. 

ö O mihi dum tales tumulo reddantur honores, 

Tam lentam Lache ſis ſcindat avara colum : 

Non, ut noſtra novos Arabum bibat urna liquores, 
Uſtus & Aſſyrio ſpiret odore cinis; 

Aut, ut clara mei niteſcat fama ſepulchri, 
Altaque marmoreus ſidera tangat apex : 

Sed magis ut liceat longas audire querelas, 

1 Et gerere e lacrymis ſerta rigata tuis. 
From this we ſee how vaſtly you and that great Italian Poet differ in 


Opinion concerning Tibullus, when he has thought this very Paſſage ſo 


proper for his Imitation. 
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him, that ſuch a grand and ſonorous Line would be the 


purpurens paunus erase ſpeaks of, a glaring Bit of Tin. 


fel, that wonld'disfigure; not adorn all the reſt. It was 
among other 3 ill adviſed in you, to call that Line 
of Tibullus, the Line of a School- Boy, in C:mpariſon to 
Fohnſton's ; there being nothing more common with 
young Poets, than on the contrary, inſtead of a juſt and 
well conducted Simplicity, to affect gawdy and florid 
1 and Expreſſions, and oftimes,: to uſe Horace 
; ra . ; Wy | | — 2 . * 
Projicere ampullas & ſeſquipedalia verba: 
Witneſs, among others, that otherwiſe admirable Para- 
phraſe of the xoqth Pſalm, done by the Lord Ochilir), 
when he was not fully fifteen Years old ; where we haye 
theſe over-ſtrain'd and bombaſt Lines, | 
| Ille ſibi etheres ſubſellia firma theatri 
. Trabriferts contignat aquis, & celſus in axe | 
NMNimbijugo dat lora volaut, vebiturque quadrige 
'* - Aeria, veutos frenans auriga jugales. : | 
And theſe, „ 640 7s 2 (222% ? Ft 
Doce tuũ rampente moras, warioque tumultu 
 Horriſonum reboante polo, Ruptfatto repente 
Fulmineas tremuere minas, teſtante pavorem  \, 
Terrificum refugo praferipta in monta fludtn *. 
But why ſhould I inſiſt ſo long on theſe Things? For, 
tho* much leſs might have ſufficed to convince others, 
yet your Prejudices, I ſee, are ſo deeply rooted, that there 
is no Poſſibility of removing them, or making you in the 
leaſt alter your Sentiments. This is what appears from 
that ſtrange Expreſſion of yours, Now let the grave 
* and moſt profound Critick talk two Hours together of 
* the Auguſtan Age, and the cuſtus Tibullus, yet ſhall he 
* never perſuade me, that Fohnſtox does not. yaſtly ſut- 
* paſs Tibullus in this Paſſage.” After ſuch a Declara- 
| | 8 ; tion 
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— 
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_— 


* Such alſo are the Verſes of the Emperor Nero, Torva Mimallonas 
implerunt cornua bombis, Cited and derided by Per ſius, Sat. i. which we 
may ſuppoſe to have been writ by that Emperor, when he was but 
young ſince he was not above 31 Years old, when he freed the Would 
of his monſtrous Cruelties. „„ 5 ; 


.. 6 95 » 
> tha tion as this, to reafon upon the Matter would prove ab- 
Tin. ſolutely idle and vain. | | _ 
What you add afterwards, is a real Auticlimax, the 
I. true B&+©- or Sinking, not in Poetry, but in good Senſe. 


all the Writers of the Auguſtan Age except Virgil; here 
and vou fall much lower, by ſaying, Hence it appears that this 
Aorig Verl is 70 be eſteem'd equal to moſt Claſſic Authors. What! 
Is he that was ſuperior to all of them except one, now 
only equal to moſt of them ? But who are theſe moſt? 
5 Not T:ballas, for ſome of his Lines, ſay you, are little 
para- better than zhoſe of a School- Boy. Not Ovid, for here you 
"I tell us that Johnſton s Work is greatly ſuperior to ſuch a 

nean Piece, as that Author's de Triſtibus; and in your 


e have | . 
Concluſion, p. 49. that it is vaſtly ſuperior to any Part of 
0144's Works. There remains then only Propertius in 
the Elegiacꝶ kind, and in Lyricks and Hexameters Ho- 
2 re, whom he is here but equal to, when before you 


made him ſuperior to them, as well as all others, Virgil 
alone excepted. Nay, tho' in the former Page you ex- 
cept 1 775 from whom you ſay he learned his wonderful 
Art, and own that without his AD Saws it was impracti- 
cable to excel any other Writer of thoſe Times, as you 
fancy Jobnſton has done; yet elſewhere, Pref. Diſc. p. 


9 
1 


> For, J. you make him equal even to that great Author, by 
other, telling us, L Hoe ver attends to the Inſtances you have be- 
it chen fore given of Johnſton's Style and Verſe in ſo many Places, 
u in the ber not Virgil himſelf can excel bim in Majeſty: And you 
« from add, what 1 think will, if true, make him ſuperior to Fir- 
graycl pil, that he has added a Nobleneſs of Verſe to Elegy, which 


ther t Roman Poet ever thought of. From which Words of 
Mall he MI Jour's, (tho? I ſaid above that the Nobleneſs of Verſe you 


tly fut. tere ſpeak of, is above my Reach to conceive) yet this 
Yeclars much may be fairly concluded, that in your Opinion, 
tion had Virgil writ any thing that is conſiderable in the Ele- 
yrack Way, (for we have very little of that Kind, that we 
— tt eee are 
M mallontt . 5 3 3 a 
which we % EA 8 ; , | 
- was hit I do not mention Catullas; for tho? he is otherwiſe an excellent 


Poet, and has dealt in the Lyrick, Elegiack and other Kinds, yet his 


; 1d 
Fac TO Numbers ate generally rough aud the moſt unharmonious of any. 


For after you had ſaid, p. 43, that Juhnſton has excelPd 
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are ſure is his) Johnſton certainly. would have ſurpaſs'd 
him, What you tell us here in the ſame p. 43. and add, 
that you are ſupported in your Opinion by the famous 
Archbiſhop of Cambray, that it is not impoſſible but that 
an Author may arije, that ſhall excel ali the other Mi. 
ters of the Auguſtan Age, except Virgil. ; I ſhall not 
only grant you, but go yet farther, by allowing it poſſible, 
that ſome ſupereminent Genius, in a long Series of Ages, 
may at laſt appear, who ſhall excel, not only thoſe, but e- 
ven Virgil, Homer, and the whole Race of Poets that e. 
ver wrote. For who can tell what is contain'd in the 
vaſt and boundleſs Womb of Poſſibility? This much 
1 will adventure to affirm, that, laying aſide Paſſibilitie, 
which are known to God alone, the thing is in itſelf ex. 
tremely improbable; and that Fohnſtor is ſo far from be. 
ing the Man, that he falls very far ſhort, not only of 


Virgil, but all the other Authors you and I have named; 


nay, which is more, he is inferior in every Reſpect to By. 
chanan, (as I think I have already made out) whom yet 
neither he himſelf, nor any of his greateſt Admirers, did 
ever pretend to be equal to any of them. All the Title 
his great Performances could procure him (and even that 
is a very high one) was, that he ſhould be ſtyl'd Poetarun 
ſui ſecul; facile Princeps : But you, if the Eſteem you 
have for Johnſton is well founded, may, in the next E. 
dition of his Paraphraſe, ſuperadd the moſt glorious E. 
logium that can be given him, of Poetarum Latinorun 
omnis avi | or omnium adhuc ſeculorum] Princeps: The 
facile however I think may be omitted for Virgil's Sake; 
for tho? you make him equal in Majeſty, and ſuperior in 
a certain Nobleneſs of Verſe in the Pentameter Line to that 
great Poet, yet as you own Virgil to have been his Inſtru- 
Qor, it is not decent, that too high a Preference ſhould be 
given to the Scholar above the Maſter. Tho? after all 
as he was not the firſt that was wiſer than his Teachers, 
and as he has received more Inſtruction from Ovid 
(whom you put ſo far below him) than from Virgil, Hi 
race, Or any other Foet, as I ſhall ſhew afterwards, you 
may, if all the reſt is right, add facile or not, as you think 
proper. 
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It is very much, that in the ſame p. 44, you own, that 


even Jobuſtun himſelf, whom you have repreſented elſe» 
where as ſo very perfect, has ſome Blemiſhes, or Faults, 
which you think yourſelf obliged to apologize for. Per- 
“ haps, ſay yon, it may be objected, that there is now 
and then a Word to be found, which is not in common 
« Uſe; or a Quantity or two in 6000 Lines out of the 


| 4 vulgar way; or a Paſſage where the Author ſeems to 


play upon a Word: In this Caſe young People are to 
« be told they muſt not imitate him in ſuch Places. Is 
not this neceſſary even in Virgil himſelf? Are they not 
jnſtrncted that they muſt notbegin an heroick Line with 
* Flaviorum Or tennis? or leave one Vowel gaping a- 


 * gainſt another, or make Uſe of double Rhimes, tho? 
Virgil has done it three or four times in twenty thou» 
„ſand Lines *. Has not Virgil his ſervataque ſerves, and 


* egreſcitque medendo? And is not Virgil to be taught to 
6. 3 becauſe ſuch Criticiſms as theſe are to be 
* made upon his wonderful Poems?” And then after 
you have taken Notice of ſome ſuch in your other Fa- 
vourite, Milton, you ſabjoin very juſtly, * The proper 
Reflexion to be made on theſe Inaccuracies, or Faulty 
* (if they ſhould be called ſo) is, that tho Virgil, Mil- 


ton and Johnſton ſo far ſurpaſs the reſt of Mankind, yet 
* they were but Men.” This is moſt reaſonable; but 


why have you not given the ſame Indulgence to Backa- 
nan? Nay, why ſo far from it, that, on the contrary, you 
have ſtretched your Wits to the utmoſt, and uſed all En · 


deavours poſſible, by canvaſſing not only ſuch things as 


above, but even Letters and Syllables in him to prove, 


Q if 


— 


* The Number is too much magnified; for all the Verſes or Lines 
in V:rge*s conſiderable Works, viz. the Paſtorals, Georgicks and Æneid 
(which I ſappoſe were theſe only you had in view) amount to no 
more. than 12710, and if we take off the four prefatory Lines at 
the Beginning of the Aneid, which ate none of his, all Vogil's Lines 
in theſe his three great Works, are only in Number 12706. And had 
he received an Awreus (or 16 Ot 17 s.) for each of them from Aga 
us, as the Poet Oppian is ſaid to have got from the Empetor Marcus 
Antonius Pius for each of his, (tho? thoſe of Virgil's were vaſtly 
more deſerving) the Sum would not have been very great, as amount- 
ing only to about 10165 or 10800 f. | 
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„ 
if we will believe you, that z 0e de nothing almoſt is 


right in him from the one End of his Verſion to the other. 


But I hope by this time I have ſhewn that the infinitely 
greater part of all your Criticiſms, or rather Cavils, a- 
gainſt him hitherto are pure Chimera's and Deluſions: 
And theſe you are to add in your Concluſion I am pretty 
confident will have no better Succels. 

But you'll allow me to look back a little to theſe In- 
accuracies or Faults which you ſay young People are to 
be told not toimitate in Jobnſton or Virgil. As 1. Words 
that are not in common Uſe: Of ſuch I have remarked 
a few in Johnſton, which tho? I will not abſolutely con- 
demn him for, yet I would agree with you in adviſing 
both young and old to forbear them. Buchanan, I'm 
ſure, has none ſuch. 2. A Quantity or two out of the 
vulgar Way: Of two of theſe I have taken Notice in 
FJobnſton, viz. monocerotis and nycticoracis, the one with 
the firſt Syllable, the other with the penult long. The 
former Johnſton was aware of, and therefore changed it 
into munocerotis. The latter I am not fond of, and 
therefore could wiſh he had choſen ſome other Word; 
for that, ſalva lege Pedid, cannot come into an Hexame- 
ter Line. As to Buchanan, I know not one Inſtance 
where he has done Violence to the Quantity, except in 
making the Penult in ſalubri ſhort; in which I own he is 
by no means to be imitated. 3. As to Fohnſtor's playing 
upon a Word ſometimes, the Fault is ſmall, of itſelf, it 
it were not in Subjects very ſerious. 4. As to Virgil, 
what is blam'd in him, eſpecially by your Marklazd, is of 
a different Nature from what you mention. For who 
dare give him, or any Poet of the Auguſtan Age, Laws 
with reſpect to the Quantity of Syllables, or Ars mezricas 
Fluviorum, I confeſs, is an unuſual Word to begin an he- 
roick Line with; but Virgil's Example is, I think, ſuffi- 
cient to warrant it in a Poem of any confiderable length; 
and much more tenuis, tenuia, genua, ariete, arietat, 
abiete, parietibus, &c. which may be uſed in any Poem; 
for which fee Erythrexs. 5. The double Rhimes in Vir- 
gil, Ovid, Propertias, &c. are no Faults, nor would 


they be in a modern Poet, if they were only-caſual, as in 


them 
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them ; and not affected, as they came to be afterwards in 
times of Barbarity. 6. As to the gaping of Vowels one 
againſt another, which your Erytbrens calls Comploſion, 
others, as he tells us, tho' not ſo fitly, boatzxs; there are 
indeed many more of them in Virgil than any other Latin 


Poet, (Erythræus reckons no fewer than forty two of 


them *.) Of theſe that are in Words originally Greek, (of 
which there are a good many in him) and in Imitation of 
Greek Poets, I ſee nothing that hinders a modern Poet of 
Character from following his Example. As for thoſe 
that occur in Words purely Lazin, (tho? I dare not call it a 
Blemiſh in Virgil) yet, becauſe very few that liv'd in that 
Age, or ſince, have taken that Freedom, I would not coun- 
ſel any to imitate him. Buchanan, I think, and Fohn- 
ſton have no where done it. 7. As to Servataque ſerves 
Troja fidem, and Ægreſcitque medendo, I am ſo far from 
thinking either of them faulty, that, on the contrary, I 
think both very elegant and ſmart Ways of ſpeaking. _ 
1 paſs over the powerful Recommendations you again 
renew towards the End of your Szpplemenrt, in Favours 


of your darling Author, as not falling directly under my 


Deſign. Only I beg Leave to differ from you in one 
thing, viz. That he has been in a manner loſt to his own 
Country for almoſt a Century. For it conſiſts with my par- 
ticular Knowledge, that long before your Edition came 
abroad, this and all that Author's other Works were had 
in high Eſteem (as they juſtly deſerved) by moſt Perſons 
of Taſte in polite Learning among us. As to what you 
add (and thereby inſinuate, that while he was neglected 
at home, he was careſs'd abroad) of his being for forty or 


| fifty Years paſt taught in many Schools abroad, (as, you lay, 
is been credibly informed) 1 very much doubt, if it is 


ſtrictly true. Had it been ſo, we ſhould probably have 
had many more Editions of him: For it is hardly to te 
thought that the ſmall Midaleburg Edition, Anno 1642, 

| | | 2» op 


** — * 
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There is one of theſe ought not to have come into the Number, 
ir. : 


| Te Corydon, O Alexi, trahit ſua quemque vol upfac, — 
For the Inte rjectien O is neves-glided by any Poet, | | 


or that at Amſterdam, Anno 1706 (for I never heard of, 
nor do you mentionany other but thofe two, printed be- 
yond Seas) would have ſuffic*d for that Purpoſe, I am 
afraid that-what you ſay further, that he is there (i. e. 
abroad) look'd upon as one of the firſt Books that is to be 
“ taken up, and the laſt ever to be laid down: And that 
here is Milk for Babes, and ſtrong Meat for them that 


are of full Age, was only meant of the Divine Origi- 


nal, and not of Fohnſtox's or any other Paraphraſe what- 
ſoever. In this Senſe I take (and I would not eaſily take 
them in any other) the Words of Mr. Hoogſtratan, which 
our Fondneſs for Fohnftox has made you apply to him: 
Diſce ergo hinc cum fructu tibi viam munire ad veram 
virtutem, quæ non alibi rectius veris coloribus depingitur, 
gudm in his hymnis. Hos, ſi ſapis, nunquam de manibus 
depones. This is too much to be ſaid of Johnſtoa's Ver- 
fion of them, and looks like cælum ipſum petere ſtultitia, 
(as Horace expreſles it) and not only to exalt him above 
Buchanan, but alſo to attribute to him Divine Hononrs: 
Both which were very remote from his Thought, and! 
believe alſo from Mr. Hoogſtratan's; who in the very 
Beginning of the Preface to his Edition of Fohnſtor's 
Pſalms, tho? otherwiſe he highly extols him, yet gives 
Bachazan the Preference, in theſe Words, Arcturi Jobn- 
ſtoni, Medici Regii in Scotia, quo, mea ſententid, in iſtis o- 
ris, nemo POST BUCHANANUM, facundiſſimum vi- 
rum, melius, ter ſius aut „ Pſalmos Dau 
dicos reduco in lucem. As to his Words redaco in lucem, 
I underſtand nothing more by them, but that he was gi- 
ving out a new Edition of the Pſalms, at the Diſtance of 
upwards of ſixty Years after the laſt of the two former 
ones, Which were become by that time ſomewhat ſcarce 
abroad. But that all his Works, except the Canticum 
were in the Hands of many, and well known in Scozlans 
before that Time, I myſelf fignified in the Preface to 
the Edition I publiſhed of the Canticum in the 1709, in 
-theſe Words, Omnibus paulls humaniuribus, quibus ſatis 
nota ſunt alia Fohnſtoni poemata, &c. long before this in- 
vidious Compariſon between him and Buchanan was 


broached, or ſo much as dream'd of. I paſs over the o- 


ther 
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ther fulſom and over-ſtrain'd Encomiums you give to 
the Doctor, with which you conclude this Piece. Let 


nl his Fame be raiſed as high as you pleaſe, provided it is 
_ not at the Expence of that of Buchanan; I ſhall be fo far 
e from leſſening it, that I ſhall join with you, in wiſhing 
: 1 him the ſame good Fortune, that was wiſh'd to and ob- 
Ah | —_ 15 greater Poet than either of them, the immor- 
tal Virgil, 

92 Laudetur, vigeat, placeat, relegatur, ametur. 

mn To this your Supplement I find ſubjoyn'd ſome Ob- 
= 1 ſervations made by the Authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory, 
ey wherein they give out that they have made it appear, that 
um: Johnſton, beſides the other inimitable Beauties (as they 
e call them) of his Verſion, has ſhew'd himſelf a :horougb 
wah Maſter of the Hebrew Tongue. Tho? it may ſeem incon- 
V 1 uous in me, who do not pretend to any Skill in that 
. anguage, to diſagree With what is advanced by thoſe 
£1114, learned Gentlemen; yet I hope it ſhall not much offend 
bone either you or them, if I tell here what are my real Senti- 
ones : ments in that Matter. And theſe in ſhort are, that I do 
e not believe that either Buchanan or Johnſton were much 
rer vers'd in that kind of Learning. The Nature of their 
aſton Studies and Profeſſions, as well as of their Temper and 
5% Genius, ſeem to have turn'd their Heads another Way, 
John and to have left them very little Room for applying their 
iſtis 0- Minds to that ſort of Knowledge, which to Men of their 
um 0" KFTaſte appears dry and je june, not to ſay dark and myſteri- 
Dari. ,,;, It is therefore to be preſum'd of them, that when 
lucem, they ſet about their ſeveral Verſions, they did not much 
Was ap employ their Thoughts in a nice and critical Diſquiſiti- 
ance 0 on concerning the inward and peculiar Signification of 
former every Word of the Original, as theſe Gentlemen pretend 
| ſcarce Fohnſtox has done; but rather that they took Things as 
my they found them, in the ſeveral Greek, Latin, and other 
er Tranſlations and the various Notes and Commentaries of 


in Men ſuppoſed to be well skilPd in that Language; and 
N that by conſulting and comparing them together, they in 
bus ſa their Paraphraſes choſe that Senſe, which to them ſeem'd 


; * 3 moſt agreeable to the general Scope and Intendment of 


er the o- 23 | * 
thet 
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the facred Authors. As to Buchanan, it is commonly 
thought that he was chiefly directed by the Tranſlations 
and Commentaries of Franc. FVatablus, Profeſlor of that 
Language in the Univerſity of Paris, and then reckoned 
a, Perſon of extraordinary Abilities in that kind of Learn- 
ing. As to Johnſton, it is not eaſy to determine who were 
his chief Guides in his Paraphraſe. Only this I may ven- 
ture to ſay, that for the moſt Part he ſeems to have gone 
no farther than the Latin T ranſlations then extant, but 
eſpecially the Exgliſh one now in uſe among us. In ma- 
ny Places he follows Buchanan, and that ſomettmes 
where he ſeems to have miſs'd the Senſe of the Original. 
But yowll ask how I come to talk ſo, who own myſelf 
ignorant of that Language. I anſwer, that I have done 
as I ſuppoſe they did : That is, I have, when I ſaw Occa- 
ſion for it, canſulted the beſt Criz:cks I could find, name- 
ly Erotius, Hammond, Patrick and Wells, and ſometimes 
Dr. Hare, all of them Perſons of ſingular Learning, and 
moſt ofthem led to that Study by their Profeſſion. W hich 
Method you in your Preface own yourſelf alſo to have 
taken. It is from ſuch Lights as theſe, that I have diſco, 
vered (and ſo might you too, if you had not thought fit to 
diſſemble it) ſeveral Miſtakes in Johnſton with Reſpe&t 
to the true Senſe of the Original, and met perhaps with 
ſeverals of the ſame kind in Buchanan. But as thoſe their 
Errors are nowiſe groſs, or in the leaſt inconſiſtent with 
the chief Deſign of the Pſalmiſt's Words, no judicious 
Reader ought to take great Exception at them. 
If theſe Things I have ſaid are true, as I think I have 
ood Ground ta believe they are; then theſe learned 
entlemen will pardon me to add, that that deep Skill 
they attribute to Dr. Johnſton in this his Performance, of 
penetrating into the critical Meaning of the primary or 
radical Words of the Original, appears to me in a great 
Meaſure fanciful and imaginary. What inclines me far- 
ther to be of this Opinion, is that a certain Gentleman of 
good Learning, and particularly in the Hebrew Lan- 
guaye, has lately endeavoured to ſhew the ſame Know- 
ledge of thoſe Hebrew Roots in Buchanan, and which is 
more, diſproyes and rejects ſeveral of thoſe brought by 


f ( 2447 ) 
tneſe Authors with Reſpe& to Johnſton. The juſteſt In- 


ference I can therefore make of theſe Gentlemens thus 


claſhing and intertering with one another, is that on both 
Sides they have too much indulged their Fancy, and that 
neither Buchanan nor Fohnſton were poſſeſt of, nor trous 
bled their Heads about that Piece of Kuowledge they at- 
tribute to them. | | 

I may add here, as a further Confirmation of what I 
hinted at a little avove, that neither Bxchanan nor John 


flou's Skill in the original Language ſeem to have been 


extraordinary, that both the one and the other, eſpecial- 
ly the latter, have ſometimes quite miſtaken its Senſe, 
and often applied it otherwiſe than was primarily intend- 
ed. And this I am to do, not from any Knowledge I 
myſelf have in that Language, which I have all along 


—— — 


own'd to be none; but upon the Judgment and Authori- 


e the beſt Commentators I could find on that ſacred 


The Inſtances I ſhall bring are theſe following. 


Examples where Johnſton, and ſometimes 


Buchanan, have miſtaken or mi ſapplied 


the Words of the Original. 


IXxiv. 5. Vir pins hanc ſpectans accurret, & obvius ul- 
vs Excipiet.] Tis plain that by hunc here in Fohnſton, 
muſt be underſtood the good Man, or David, (the ſuppli- 
cem, as the Annotator explains it) mentioned in the pre- 
ceeding Verſe. Whereas moſt of the Commentators I 
am acquainted with, interpret, They lboked on him, in 
Orig. to be Almighty God. Buchanan right, 

13, Deus haic præſto eff, vitæ quem turpiter affe Py- 
nitet,] Here the Author takes the Words, The Lord is 
mph to them that are of a broken Heart, for ſuch as are 
heartily. grieved and truly penitent for their paſt Sins ; 
whereas the beſt Commentators underſtand them of thoſe, 
who being truly pious and upright, yet have their Hearts 
aImoſt broken with A fictions. | See Vatablus, Patrick and 


Q 4 Wells. 
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Wells.] And thus Buchanan, Amida cum moleſtiis uc 
cumbit oneri mens. | 

XXXVi. 2, — dum tandem nequiter actæ Pœniteat vite 
diſpliceatque ſibi.] There is nothing of thoſe Sinners Ke— 
pentance, or their being diſpleas d with themſelves for their 
evil Deeds. So Jobhnſton has it gens impia, as of many: 
Whereas the Pſalmiſt David is ſpeaking of one Perſon 
only, probably Saul, who tho? he might be aſhamed, yet 
it does not appear that he was heartily ſorry for his perſe- 
cuting David. The Orig. has it, He flattereth himſelf in 
his own Eyes, until his Iniquity be, found to be hateful. 
Buchanan right. See Dr. Patrick, as alſo what I have 
remarked, p. 38. on V. I. of this Pſalm. : 

I. 5. javencis Federa quam mecum pada litare jubent.] 
The Senſe of which is; {ho by the Covenant entred int 
betwi xt me and them, are bound to appeaſe me by the Sacri. 
fice of Bullocks: Whereas Orig. has it, That have made i 
Covenant with me by Sacrifice, ie. Who have engaged 
* themſelves in a ſolemn Covenant, confirmed by th: 
* Blood of Sacrifices, that I ſhould be their God, and 
* conſequently that they ſhould obey not only my Ordi- 
* nances concerning Sacrifices, but alſo all my other 
Laws and Commandments.” See Drs. Patrick an 
Wells *. 

lii. 1. Tarbapotens.] Why rarba? When the Orig. and 
all the Tranſlations I have read, ſpeak only of one Per: 
ſon, and that the Title of the Palm ſhews to have been 
Deep the Edomite. Buchanan here right. 

Ixi. 7. ——piiſque Debitus beredis jam mihi ceſſit * 


Fim. de Muis in his excellent Commentary on the P/alm:, (tho' bt 
owns that Rabbi Raſi explains the Words [corete beriti gnale xabach] be. 
eutientes fœdus mecum ſuper ſacrificie, in the Senſe above-mentioned, jt 
he) following Rabbi Ezra, and, as it would ſeem, Vatablus, expounds 
them, de rebus ad ſacrificia pertinentibus. And it is in this Senſe thi 
Buchanan, and after him Fohnſton, take that Phraſe; which 1 am the 
more ſurpriz'd at, that all of them could not but know, that it ws 
an univerſally received Cuſtom, both with the Iſraclites and Heathel 
Nations, of ratitying their Covenants by the Sacrifice of ſome Air 
mal, according to that of Virgil, 
4. jungebant fadere pores, 
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Ido not well underſtand this; but am pretty ſure it does 
not expreſs the Senſe of the Orig. Thou haſt given me the 
Heritage of thoſe that fear thy Name, i. e. as the belt Com- 


- mentators explain it, Thou haſt given me the Poſſeſ- 


% fion of that Country, which is the Inheritance of t 
« faithful People. [So. Dr. Pazrick. ] of all the Land of 
% Iſrael. | So Dr. Wells. ]“ Buchanan right, Frenare ſce- 
ptris te metuentium Hereditatem das mihi. =, 
Ixii. 3. ——at ariete pulſa Menia.] I know not whe- 
ther battering Rams were in uſe among the Iſraelites. But 
whatever is in that, there is no Intimation in the Orig. [La 
bowing Wall] as of a Wall, to the overthrowing of which 
any Violence or Force was uſed. The Commentators 
explain it of a Hall that is not evenly built; and which of 
courſe, in a ſhort time, would fall of itſelf. Buchanan 
has rightly rendred it, Proni in ruinam incambitis ceu ma- 
nia Saxis ſolutis putria; which laſt Words Johnſton has 
8 in the pentameter Line, — ve putri ſaxa ſoluta 
tu. 
Ixxiii. 10. Hæc ſpectans huc vertit iter, ſua caſtra relin- 
nens, Vir pius, irati quem rapit unda freti.] The Mean- 
ing of this, ſo far as I can underſtand it, is in ſhort this. 
The pions Mau ſeeing theſe Things, being carried away as 
it were by an impetuous Tide, changes his Coarſe of Piet 
and joins with the wicked in their ungodly Practices. This 
is a Thought both harſh in itſelf, and countenanced by 
none of the Commentators that I know of, though other- 
wiſe differing among themſelves. Dr. Hammond and 
Wells Interpretation of the Orig. [Therefore his People 
return hither, and Waters of a full Cup are wrung out to 


them] is, Therefore God's People have frequent Oc- 


caſion given them, to entertain their Thoughts with 


„ ſuch Meditations as I do now mine; and are frequent- 


ly induced to vent their Grief by Plenty of Tears.” 
Buchanan is much to the ſame Purpoſe. Her mente 
ſpectant attonita pii, Et æſtuante pectore fluctuaut. 

Ixxiv. 5. Claruit hic olim, qui, cæſis undique filvis, 
Iutulit arboreas in tua tecta trabes.] i. e. as I take it. He 
was moſt famous, who was moſt active in cutting down 


Trees in the Woods for the Building of the Temple. _—_ 
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fo Vatablas ſeems to underſtand the Words: But Ham- 
mond, Patrick and Wells explain it quite otherwiſe, viz. 
That he was moſt taken Notice of among them, who 
* was molt active in deſtroying the Temple, as if he 
< were cutting down the Boughs of thick Trees in a 
© Foreſt.” To whom Bxchanan comes pretty near: 
Bacchatur audax ird fremens libera; Adis ruentis it fra- 
gor, Quales ſub altis murmurant querc us jugis, Cæſuæ bipen- 
ni cum ruunt. | 

20. Nequicquam querimus umbras, ſcix. hoſtilis, Ec.) 
Orig. The dark Places of the Earth are full of the Habi- 
tations of Cruelty. 1. e. according to the beſt Commen- 
tators, The Land of Canaan is ſo far from being inha- 

& bited by thy People, that every blind or dark Corner 
© of it is a Den of Thieves and Murderers.”* Johnſton's 
Words are far from chat Senſe : Ie is to xo Purpoſe for 
1 to ſeek for dark Places to ſhelter us, for theſe are poſſeſt 
by cruel Enemies. Buchanan here is alſo wrong. 

. Ixxvi. 4. Tax, Deus, immanes ſuperas virtute leones.) 
Orig. Thou art more glorious and excellent than the Moun- 
rains of Prey: Or as the old Tranſlation, Thou art of 
more Honour and Might than the Hills of theRobbers. David 
Kimchi, as is noted by Sim. de Mars, is the only Inter- 
preter that I find who takes the Words in that Senſe, 
 Patablas indeed mentions Lions, as the Opinion of ſome : 
But is of another himſelf. Dr. Patric& and Wells ap- 
ply this to Sion, and not to God himſelf. Dr. Hammond 
indeed explains it, Thy Preſence, O God, in this Hill of 
Sion. Again Dr. Wells interprets the Mountains of Prey, 
of the Enemies who placed themſelves there to carry on 
their Sieges againſt our Cities or fortified Towns; and ſo 
does Dr. Hammond. Dr. Patrick explains it either of 
the Mountains where the fierceſt Beaſts of Prey, or the moſt 
deſperate Robbers have their Keſort. Buchanan applies 
the firſt Part of the Verſe to Almigbiy God; but the — 

con 


— * * 


* De Muis takes the Words in the ſame Senſe, only he explains the 
dark Places of the Earth, of the Country whither they were carried 
captive, Per loca tenchricoſa terra, ſays he, intelligit illam terram in qua 
Iſraelitæ exules agebant, quippe que illis nihil niſi tenibras & calamitates 

dibat, | 


— 
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cond to powerful Enemies, and thereby agrees with 
Hammond and Wells, as alſo with Tate and Brady. | 

Ixxviii. 57. Cornibus adductis, &c.] Fohnſton here 
makes the Compariſon to a deceitful Bow to conſiſt 
in its returning to its former Shape, when the Bent of it 
is taken off. Whereas moſt Commentators apply it to 
an ill made Bow that never ſends the Arrow to the right 
Mark. Buchanan is in the ſame Miſtake, if it is one, 
with Johnſton. | 

Ixxx. 17, Ta tibi ſelectos ultrici protege dextra.] Orig. 
Let thy Hand be upon the Man of thy right Hand, upon the 
Son of Man, whom thou madeſt ſtrong for thyſelf, i. e. (ſay 
moſt Interpreters) ou, King, viz. Freeckiab, whom Dr. 
Patrick has ſhewn to be here particularly meant, and not 
God's choſen People in general f. Bachanan here, I think, 
is right: Hunc, vires & opes & decus antea ALffectu patrio 
cui cumulaveris. Yule refers this hunc to ramum, eleven 
Lines before. But] rather take it Perrinas this excellent 
Prince, virum dexteræ tu, cui vires, &c. But either 
Way it comes to the ſame Purpoſe. 


Ixxxii. 5. Hos ultrix ſcelerum— tellus obruet.] This 
quite beſide the Meaning of the Orig. All the Foundations 
of the Earth are out of Courſe. i. e. The Foundations 
* of a Kingdom, which are Juſtice and Truth, are ſha- 
+ ken, all Things are in Confuſion, and in Danger to 
come to utter Ruin,” as Dr. Patrick (with whom 
Vatablus and other Interpreters agree) explains it. Bau- 
chanan right and elegant: Ct neque Compaginem rerum 
ſolutam Fuſtitid pereunte cernant. I 

Ixxxiii. 3. ——xtque pios ſola caligine tutos Opprimat.] 
This pretty remote from Orig. They have conſulted as 
gainſt thy hidden ones. i. e. according to Patrick (with 
whom other Commentators in the main agree) A- 
* gainſt thy People whom thou haſt hitherto protected 
* as thy Jewels; or againſt thy Temple, and ſo the ſe- 
** cret or moſt holy Place where thou dwelleſt.” Ba- 
* chana right. | | 
IXxxv- 


— 


Vatablut, but, I think, without Foundation, takes it indeed in chat 
denſe: De toto populo, ſays he, loquitur, quaſe de uno homine, 


( 252 ) 
Ixxxv. 1. Ta Deus Iſacidum ditaſti meſſibus arva, 
Te duce Niliaci liguimus antra ſoli.] Orig. O Lord, thou haſt 
been favourable to thy Land, thou haſt brought back vhe Cap. me 
tivity of Jacob, Some apply this to David's happy Reſtau- 
ration after the Rebellion of his Son Asſalom; others to the Ye 
miraculous Deliverance the Fews had from Sexacher;}' 
Army. But Amama, de Mais Jatablus, Hammond, Patrick the 
and Wells think that it chiefly relates to their Return from 0. 
the Babylom:ſp Captivity. But no one, that I know of, re- 0 
fers it, as Jobuſton does, to a plentiful Harveſt they en- Ml « 
joy'd after a great Famine, as he does in the firſt Verſe; 0 
and far leſs to their Deliverance from the Egyptian Bon- 
dage, as in the ſecond. Buchanan has judiciouſly kept 
in the general with the Orig. Mr. Lauder, I know, he a 
finds Fault with! him, for not preſerving the Diſtinction 
between the Land of Fadea, as in the firſt Clauſe of the 
Text, and the Inhab:tants of it, as in the ſecond. But 7 
this Criticiſin is in my Opinion groundleſs. For I take ; * 
it, that Land and People are here much the ſame thing, , 


there being no Metonomy more frequent than to name 2 5 
Country for the Inhabitants of it. For what elſe figni- 25 
fies, Thou haſt been favourable to thy Land, or Benedixiſi N ter b 
zerre tuæ as in the Vulgate, but ho haſt reſtored thy WA 


People to their own Land, in which thou thyſelf haſt choſen | 
to ae ? It is thus I am fure that Dr. Pazrick —— 8 
this Paſſage. 5 
- Ixxxix. 6. — ſecundum Quem tibi pur pureo de grege 
zerra dabit. Orig. Who is he among the mighty that can 
be likened unto the Lord? or, as the old Tranſlation has 
it: What is he among the Gods that ſhall be like unto the 
Lord? By which the Generality of Interpreters under- 
ſtand Angels, bebene Elohim, in filits Deorum: But by 
— purpureo grege can be ſignified only Kings and 
rinces; Which none ſpeak of, but he and Buchanan. 
xci. 14. Sceptra ferenda dabo.] i. e. Iwill make him a 
King. This too much, fot, Iwill ſet him on hiph. i. e. 
as Dr. Patrick explains it, I will ſet him above the Reach 
of all future Danger. But, if this Pſalm was compoſed by, 
King David with Reference to the Plague ſent for his + þ 
numbering the People, as is thought by the beſt Com- I Bur ch. 


s. but on 
mentators doub 


this 11 


CF - 1 
mentators, then it cannot be ſaid that God would make 
him a King: For that he then was, and had been many 
Years before. Buchanan right. | ; 

xcv. ult—.nec ſacræ tecta Sionis.] This is quite beſide 
the Text: To whom I ſware in my Wrath, that they ſhould 
not enter into my Refs. i. e. That that Generation 
& which had ſo heinouſly offended me, ſhould wander 
« all their Days, and at laſt die in the Wilderneſs, and 
never enter into that good Land, where I intended to 
« give them Reſt after all their Travels.” This is the 
true Meaning of the Place. I know the Apoſtle Heb. 
Iii, 11. gives it a ſpiritual Meaning: But that was not to 
be done here, where nothing but a cloſe and plain Verſi- 
on was deſigned. But whether we take the ſacræ tecta 
Sionis in a literal or typical Senſe, z. e. either for the 
Temple of God at Fernſalem, or the Happineſs of the ny or 
in Heaven, it is attended with a great Impropriety. For 
in the former it would be incongruous to bring in God 
as ſwearing that that Generation ſhould not ſee a Place, 
which was not to be built till upwards of 400 Years af- 
ter, when they by the Courſe of Nature ſhould be long 
before dead. In the latter Senſe it ſhould ſignify, that 


| God ſware that none of them ſhould go to Heaven, but 


be eternally miſerable : Which is contrary to all Chari- 


| ty to imagine. | 


cv. 29. Indigenum tepido manarunt ſanguine rivi.h 
If we interpret this, as your Annotator does, Anmes flu- 
cerunt cali do cruore incolarum, nothing can be more falſe. 
For this Miracle, or firſt Egyptian Plague, conſiſted only 
in turning the Water itſelf into Blood, whereby the Fiſh 
that were in it died. But there is not the leaſt Infinuation 
that any of the Inhabitants of Egypt died with it, far leſs. 
that the Water flowed with their Blood. There are o- 
ther two Conſtructions may be put on this Paſſage ; but 
hardly either of them tolerable. 1/3, Rivi manarunt* tep. 


Jang. 
; 
* Perhaps it is in this Senſe your Interpretation is to be underſtood s + 
But there is nothing intimated concerning the Blood of the Fithes, 
but only of the Water that was metamorphoſed into Blood, Belides, 
I doubt if it is proper to call the Blood of Fiſhes tepidus ot war w, Bur 
this I leave to Naturalifts to determine. ö 


—- ** 


— * 
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Hang. indigenum. i. e. piſcium in iis habitantium. But 
that would ſignify that the Fiſhes had their Blood ſhed 
ih the Water, and not that the Water itſelf was turned 
into Blood, which by its becoming putrid flew them. 
zaly, Kivi indigeniim. i. e, Agyptiorum, manarunt tepid 
Janguine, or the Rivers of the Inhabitants of Egypt, for 
ehe Rivers of Egypt. But this, tho? I believe it is Johr. 
ſton's true Meaning, is in itſelf ſomething aukward : E. 
ſpecially as it would naturally ſignify that their Blood was 
mingled with the Water; at leaſt that the Water turned 
1 was warm; which we have no Reaſon to 
think. ; 
cCix. 1. Qui mibi regali cingis diademate frontem. | Orig. 
O God of my Praiſe. Interpreters, eſpecially Hammond, 
take Notice that the Words, of my Praiſe, may be taken 
two Ways, either with Reſpect to God, or with Reſped 
to King David. In the firſt Senſe it ſignifies : Mo art 
the Subject of my Praiſes, Whom I am bound continual 
ro maguify for thy Goodneſs towards me. In the 2d Senſe 
it means, Ibo art the Author of all the Mercies I hav 
received, or of that Honour and Neſpect I have from Men, 
In the 2d Senſe (tho' moſt probably not the true one) 
Fohnſton has taken it: But whether intended by the P/al- 
miſt or not, he has carried the matter beyond all Bounds. 
For if (as moſt Commentators agree) this Pſalm 
was compoſed by David, and the direful Imprecatiors 
contain'd in it are directed againſt Doeg the Edomite, 
who was his moſt cruel Enemy, it muſt have been writ 
ten long before David was King, and conſequently the re 
gal: 61ngis diademate frontem, is quite out of Purpoſe. Ba. 
chanan has, mea gloria, which is according to the Syriact 
Verſion, O God of my Glory. i. e. ſays Hammond, of my 
Singing, my Rejoicing, in whom I glory : Or, in quo gli 
rior, as de Muis has it. : | 
cix. 6, —geniis feris.] Buchanan Vaſtator Angelus, 
Orig. Satan. But moſt Commentators explain it, not of 
the Devil, but ſome malicious Adverſary or Accel 
| | | whic 


: — 1 
ä K — * 


I And prophetically againſt Judas Iſcariot the Traitor, AZ, i. 26. 


Ton g, > 
which the original Word Veſatan will bear. See Ham 
ut mond and others. 
ed cxviii. 24. Lux fuit bac felix divini conſcia parths, 
ed &c. ] 2 This is the Day, which the Lora Fai? made. 


m. This Pſalm is ſuppoſed by moſt Commentators to have 
ido been compoſed by King David ſometime after he had 
for brought the Ark to Feruſalem and had ſubdued the Phi- 
bn- liſtines and other Enemies round about. It contains 
E. alſo a Prophecy concerning Feſus Chriſt, of whom Da- 
Was vid was an eminent Type. But why ſhould Johuſtan 
ned have here omitted the literal Senſe, and minded only the 
n to figurative or myſtical ? But that is not all, why does he 
apply it to our Bleſſed Saviour's Birth or Incarnation, 
Orig. whenSt. Pezer, Ads iv. 11. and all Commentators, ex- 
20nd, 8 plain it of his glorious Reſarredion and Aſcenſion? I am 
taken afraid that theſe Lines of Martial on Lucan's Birthday, 
ſpe WM Epig. vil. 21. has been running too much in his Head, 
20 art | Hec eſt illa dies, que ſacri conſcia partũs, 
nuall Lucanum populis & tibi, Polla, dedit. 
Senſe CXIX. 52. Hauc olim meditans puer. ] Orig. Tremembred 


I have ty Fudgments of old: which is not, that I remembred or 
Men. ¶ neditated on them when I was young: But, I remembred 
e one) Ney Dealings with good Men in former Ages. 

e Pſal 61. Compede me vinxit gens impia.] Orig. Bands [j. e. 
ounds. Companies, as in the Margin] of wicked Men have robbed 
P Calm ue. The vulgate indeed has Funes peccatorum, which 
cations ¶ las miſled Buchanan, who has Impeditus impiorum wine 
lomite} Nculis, as he has done Fohnſton. But Vatablus renders the 
en writ Word catervæ, cœtus, turmæ, Whom molt of my Com- 


y the r: N mentators follow. 

ſe. Bu: cxxv. 3. Ne pins exemplo peccet.] Orig. Left the 
e Syriack ihteous put forth their Hands to Iniquity. Nothing of 
d, of N Example here expreſt or probably intended: But on- 


ly © Leſt the righteous, having their Patience tired out, 


quo glo- 
oe * ſhould be tempted to uſe unlawful Means for their 


Angelu. Deliverance.” Hammond indeed ſpeaks of Example: 

t. not of {ut Pazrick, Wells, and others take the Words in the 

\ ccuſcr, Wenſe I have mentioned, and ſo ſeems Buchanan, and 
which an ſure Tate and Brady. 


cxlvi. 3. Regum ſceptris ne crede ſalgtem, Aut * 
| ri 
(A, 1. 20. 
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wil rex, nil homo præſtet opis] This homins and home 

come here but bluntly in, and is what you would cal} 

anAzticlimax. See above p. 14. and 201. Orig. Son of May, 

by which Interpreters underſtand not any ordinary Man, b 

or Man in general, but Princes and the greateſt of Mex. { 

Thus Pſ. viii. 4. What is Man that thou art mindful if 
t 
6 


Bim, and the Sou of Man that thou vi ſiteſt him? i. e. What 
ss Man, or even the greateſt Prince in the World? See 
Dr. Parrick's Preface to his Paraphraſe. 
To theſe may alſo be added ſuch Paſſages in the 
Palms, which though in their literal and moſt natural 
Meaning they relate to the temporal Happineſs or Miſc- 
ry of Perſons in this World; yet Johnſton applies to their 
future and eternal State in the World to come. As, 
xviii. 46. - æternum vivere poſſe dedit. See above p. 14, 
XXVii. 13. ——ventare gaudia vite. 
XXxXIiii. 12. —cæli ſcribetur & heres. | | 
cxl. 10. Quicquid & indomiti Tartarus ignis habet. 
And ſome other ſuch like: Which, tho? in their myſtica 
and ſpiritual Signification they may have a Reference to 
Mens future and unchangeable Condition in the other 
Life; yet in a Paraphraſe, eſpecially ſo conciſe an one 
as that of Dr. Jolhuſton, the literal Senſe ought not to 
have been neglected, and the ſpiritual put in its Place, 
This Buchanan has carefully avoided in the Inſtances a 
bove-mentioned, and elſewere alſo, ſo far as I can re 
member. And *tis remarkable, that whereas in the fil 
Editions of his Pſalms, in the xv. 1. he had rendered it 
Stellata cœli templa quis iucolet, he afterwards judiciouſy 
changed it, according to the Letter, into, Sande Sm 
templa quis incolet, &c. 


83 » ↄ A HE 


1 Have now done with your Prefat. Diſcourſe and di- 

plement : But find my Task is far from ory Far | 
One would indeed have thought that in theſe two Treatiſes 
you had ſaid enough, and more than enough, to dt 
Commendation of your darling Author, and to the Di 
-_ paragemel 


237. 


their Riyals, you bring both Authorsagain upon the Field, 
by tacking to your Supplement a new Piece, which you 
call the Concluſion, &c. This you uſher in with telling 
the World, That tho? many Perſons. own themſelves. 
to be convinced (by what has been already ſaid) that 
Dr. Johnſton's Tranſlation excels Buchanan's; yet 
* there are (till thoſe (whom, it ſeems, your Prefatory Diſ- 
| courſe and nn have not been able entirely to de- 

veſt of their old Prejudices,) who contend that ſome of 
" Buchanan's Pſalms claim the Superiority, eſpecially 
* the xſt and 104th Nay they go ſo far as to ſay—— 


* Pfalm [which you have done Suppl. p. 40 and 41, and 
| thought ſufficient to convince them of Buchanan's Failares, 
hab, and his Inferiority to Johnſton, in that as well as other 
Rica Ports of che Work} will not give the Preference to Fohn- 
4 10 * ſton as to the whole of that inimitable Performance, 
Other , as they [7gnoranrly] ſtile it. And if they ſhould be beater 
no from that Hold, they [ fooliſhly] imagine that the im- 
not t0 5 mortal Epigram | as they. fancy it] mult ſtand for ever 
Place, " unrival'd by Johnſton. To redreſs theſe Errors, yo 


nces BY bell as, that you readily undertake the Labour of com- 
an e. paring Fobn/ton and Buchanan together Verſe by Verſe, 
che fil 48 to the two Pſalms above-mentioned. As to the 


ered it BY boaſted Epigram addreſſed to the Caledonian Nymph, 
i cioulh « you have another Nymph of the ſame Country to be 
Som © produced on Johuſton's Side, which will abſolutely 
8 4 eclipſe all the Charms of the former.“ 


This is gloriouſly undertaken, and, if big Words will 


do it, is enough to frighten any Man from entring the Liſts 


with you: But as I have entred upon the Combat, and 


have hitherto come off, I think, with pretty good Suc- 


by the mig 


ſaid already) that Dr. Johnſton's Tranſlation excels Bu- 
1 R cChanan'⸗ 


paragement of Buchanan: Vet as if that had not been 
ſufficient, like fond Lovers, that can think or ſpeak of 
nothing but theiꝝ beloved Miſtreſſes, and Hatefulneſs of 


that picking out a Line or two, eſpecially in the 104th 


ceſs, I have the leſs Reaſon to be afraid to enter upon this 
ſecond N Nor am in the leaſt diſcouraged 

ghty Feats you boaſt of, viz. that many Per- 
ons own themſelvgs to be convinced, (by what you baue 
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chanar's; as you here affirm, in the Beginning of this 
your additional Treatiſe. You have not thought fit to 


give us any of the Names of thoſe many Perſons you 


pretend to have convinced, and it is much to their Cre- 


dit, that you have conceal'd them. For by what I have 
faid already, I think I may aſſert in my Turn, that their 
Conviction is very ill founded, and of Conſequence that 
their Judgment in this Afﬀair, be they many or few, is 
very little to be regarded. But before I come to this new 
Encounter, I mult tell you once for all, that what you 
make the third Branch in the Compariſon” viz. he Arts 


of Verſe, | am almoſt quite to neglect, having ſufficiently 


vindicated Buchanan on that Head already againſt all 
that you, or any one elſe, can ſay againſt him. I ſhall. 
tkeretore generally confine myſelf to your two other 
Branches of the Compariſon, vzz. that which reſpects, iſt, 


The Tranſlation: 2dly, The Language or Stile. 


Buchanan and Johnſton's Paraphraſes of 
the 1ſt Pſalm compared. 


2 proceed then with Bachanan's iſt Pſalm, (I.) 

1 You tell us, of the very firſt Words Felix ille animi 
(tor nothing is to eſcape youu) © That it is no eaſy Matter 
„to fix any plain Senſe on this figurative Expreſſion, 
* which is borrowed from Angelus Politianns.” What! 


. becauſe we have here a Grammatical Figure called an 


Helleniſm, or Greek Way of Speaking, which is ver) 
common, as well as beautiful, with Poets, Felix ani- 
mi for Felix in animo eſt,or Habet felicem animum; is 
it therefore a difficult Matter 20 fix any plain Senſe upon 
the Expreſſion ?gIf Figures render the Senſe obſcure and 
hard to be underſtood, what then becomes of Calmet's 
Complaiut mentioned by you above, Pref. Diſc. p. 56- 
and what you there ſay of your Author, That though 
other Tranſlators have not taken Care to inſert the nu- 
* merousFigures in the Original, yet Foh»/ton has doubled 
the Number in his Tranſlation And is not the Bulk 

; | 0 
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of your Notes upon him taken up in pointing n 


plaining thoſe Figures? But it may perhaps be ſaid, that 
the particular Figure here has a more than ordinary Ob- 
ſcurity in it. But who will fay ſo, that is in the leaſt ac- 
quainted with Lazy or Greek Poetry? for they eve 
where abound with it. Of the Latin, I ſhall mention a 
few, where this very Word azimz is ſo conſtrued, as A- 
mens animi, Audax animi, Dubius animi, Egregius animi, 
Exiguus animi, Feſſus animi, Furens animi, Fidens ani- 
mi, Fortunatus animi, Integer animi, Modicus animi, 
Preſtans animi, Turbatus auimi, Vagus animi, Not to 
mention the ſame way of ſpeaking in Proſe Writers, as 
Anxius animi, Atrox animi, Cœcus animi, Certus animi, 
Falſus animi, Ferox animi, Lætus auimi, Suſpenſis animi, 
Territus animi, &c*, And, which comes cloſer to our 
Purpoſe, Felix animi in Juvenal, and Iufeliæ animi in 
Virgil. So that you have little or no Reaſon for ſaying, 


on 
* 


which yoũ ſee good claſſical. Authors had uſed before ei- 
ther of them, unleſs it be on the Account of the Word 
ille, in which Buchanan and Politian happen to agree. 
But otherwiſe, as to the Word 2z/le, there could nothin 

have been better choſen in this Place, tho* Bac hanan bad 
never ſeen Politian. For the Word here is to be taken 


that Buchanan had borrowed the Phraſe from Politian, 


Jeuring;. as if this bappy Man was pointed at with the 


Finger, and ſingled out, as it were, from among a valt 
Crowd of wicked and conſequently z»happy Mortals. 
And there is a new Beauty added to it, by the Repetition 
of the ille in the 3d Verſe, Ille velut riguæ, &c. All 
which are loſt in Fobnſton. But to return to the Figure, 
which is ſo common with Poets and others; it may be 
faid of him, who has any Difficulty in underſtanding 
ſuch Paſſages, what Liꝑſius ſaid of one, on alike Occa- 
ſion, That we linguæ quidem Latin colorem novit. And 
yet after all the Obſcurity 175 find in that Phraſe in Ba- 


2 chanan, 


pn 
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* Examples of theſe ſee in Deſpauter's large Grammar, p. 236. L- 
nacer de emen. ſtrut, Lat. (erm, p. 178, Vichneri Heilenolexia lib, I. cap. 
18. Fchnſton*s no. Nottingamic a p. 16. &c. and very fufy in my Grame. 
Q4iica major, p. 75 & ſeqqs . 
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chanan, you immediately tell us That the Meaning 


L of theſe ſame Words in Politian is, that He has made a 
* wiſe Choice, or He is happy in bis own-Mind ; and thus 
© they mult be underſtood in the Pſalm before us: Tho 
« this Senſe falls very ſhort of the Original, which im- 
e plies all kind of Happineſs both in this World and in 
„ the next.” You have at laſt, for as uneaſy a Matter 
as at firſt it appeared, hit upon the Meaning of the Words 
Felix ille animi, which is, That He is happy in his Mind. 
You have added the Word ON, on Purpoſe, Pm afraid, 
to deceive your Readers, as if Buchanan's Meaning was, 
That he was happy in his OWN CONCEIT : molt Fools 

being poſſeſt of fuch a Happineſs. But Bachanar's true 
Meaning is, that he is ſuch a one as is ſolidly happy, by 
following the Dictates of his Mind or Underſtanding, 
i. e. by doing ſuch Things as his beſt Reaſon teaches him to 
be the only way to true Happineſs; or as you yourſelf 

- worded it at firſt, He has made a wiſe Choice, Does not 
all Happineſs conſiſt in 'the Mind? Did ever Mor- 
tal call a magnificent Palace, Heaps of Silver and Gold, 
fine Apparel, delicious Meats, c. happy? Why? be- 
cauſe theſe Things have not a MIND to perceive it? 
And can there be any Happineſs that is not felt? But the 

Happineſs mentioned in the Orzg. is a Happineſs (you 

_ ſay) reſpeds both this World and the next: And can he 
be ſaid to be truly happy in Mind, or to have made a wiſe 
Choice that does not regard Futurity ? You are here alla. 
long fighting with your own Shadow, and not withBxchs 
aan. Tho? after all, it is to be conſidered, that the Pſa 
miſt ſeems to be ſpeaking of a preſent not a future Hap- 

ineſs. He does not ſay He ſhall be happy, but He preſent 
8s happy. Hoppy in the Satisfaction he has in his 
Mind, reſulting from the Pleaſure that he preſently en- 

_ Joys, from the Conſciouſneſs of his ſteady Courſe in the 

Paths of Virtue and Religion: Happy in the Senſe he has 

- of the natural Tendency that the Practice of Sobriet), 

Righteouſneſs and Piety hath to promote his temporal 

Welfare; and no Doubt alſo preſently happy from the 

. joyful Proſpect he conſtantly entertains in his Mind of 

© receiving a due Recompence in the other World. But 
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it is ſome what 1 that, when you compare our 
two Authors, you tell us that Johnſtons bare Word Fe- 
lix has a great deal more in it, as if Buchanan's adding 
the Word animi to it had ſpoil'd all. Here you ſay 
That in this one Word Felix, we have all the Latin 
Language can furniſh.* This implies, He is happy in- 
& deed, happy in all Reſpecks. Fohnſton does not con- 
fine the Happineſs to the Mind or the. Body, to this 
World or the next, but leaves the Reader to what he 
* will find in the Sequel of the Diſcourſe.” And is all 
this loſt by the anhappy Addition of the Word auimi? As 
if Happineſs left off to be Happineſs, if you but mention 
the Seat of it, and wherein only it can reſide and dwell, 
This is very ſtrange Language, and ſpoken by a Figure, of 
which we have no Example either in Fohnſton or Bucha- 
nan. It is commonly call'd G:bber:fs or Jargon, and 
ſome would not ſtand to give it the Appellation of Non- 
ſenſe. As to what you add, That Jobuſton does not 
* confine the Happineſs to the Mind or Body, to this 
* World or the next, but leaves the Reader to what he 
* Will find in the Sequel of the Diſcourſe.” Is not this 


| equally true in Bac hauan, who ſays, That he. Man is hap- 


py in his Mind, i. e. makes a truly wiſe and rational Choice, 
who does nat we are told in the Sequel of the Pſalm ? 
And here, while we are ſpeaking of the Word, which 
we render BLESSED, and both Buchanan and Fohn- 
ſton Felix, I cannot omit to obſerve that the Original one 


Apre is by ſome reckoned. an Adje tive, by ſome a Sub- 


ſtanti ve, and by ſome an Adverb: Which laſt is the Opi- 
nion of Le Clerc, as the ſecond is of Dr. Hare, who has 
this judicious Remark upon it: Dolet profectè auſpicatiſ- 
ſime vocis formam non penitus intelligi: quod unicum ma- 
nifeſto nimis 1ndicio eſt tenuem admodum et exilem eſſe, 
que jam ſupereſt Heb, linguæ cognitionem. And this by 
the by may ſerve much to abate the Boaſtings that you and 
the Authors of the univerſal Hiſtory make of the extraor- 
3 ̃ dinary 


r 


* I know no peculiar Significancy in the Word Felix, more than in 
that other Latin Word Beatus, Or in the Greek, uar4g%%y OL in the 


Engliſh Happy or Bleſſed, &G. 
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dinary Knowledge that Jobuſton had of that Language, 
of which we have taken Notice above. » 

After you have ſnow'd, as you fancy, the Difficulty of 
underſtanding, and, when underſtoud, the Impropriety of 
Felix ille animi, in Buchanan, you next endeavour to ex- 
poſe his whole 1ſt Paragraph or four Lines: 
| | quem non de tramite recto, &c. to 

——deait irriſoribus aurem. 
Where you begin with telling us, what is indeed true, 
That learned Writers have obſerved, that the Royal 
Poet in this Place deſcribes the Gradation of unhappy 
<« Perſons from one Degree of Offence to another. The 
& Progreſs is from hearkening to bad Advice, to walk- 
ing or continuing in evil Ways, and from thence to 
<«'the very ſcorning or ridiculing of Virtue, which is 
« the Ne plus ultra of Impiety.” All right: but then you 
add © That Buchanan inverts all this Order, and ab- 
« ſurdly mentions in the firſt Place the vile Wretches 
being polluted with Impiety, and even Sacrilege ; and 
« then ſpeaks of an erroneous Way, and giving too caly 
an Ear to the Revilers of Religion.” And you con- 
clude with ſaying, * that nothing can be worſe than 
„ this Tranſlation.”- But all this, as I ſhall ſhew you, 
is a, groſs Miſtake. For Buchanan has all along kept 
cloſe to the beautiful Gradation of the Original. He 
does not fay, as you would have him, That this happy 
or bleſſed Man is zo vile Wretch, is not polluted with 
Impiety, and even Sacrilege: But that, though he is 
« obliged to live among 2p:oxs, and, if you will, ſacri- 
* legious Men (tho that Word with the Poets 1s ſeldom 
* zſed gn that high Senſe) yet he did not ſuffer himſelfto 
** be corrupted or infected by them; but on the contrary, 
sand notwithſtanding their pernicious Example and 
* Counſel, he perſiſted in a ſteady Courſe of Virtue; e- 
rum contagio eum non flexit de recto tramite. And what 
is this but a ſtrict and cloſe Paraphraſe of the Orig. 
Bleſſed is the Man that walketh not in the Counſel of the 
Ungodly? which is not, as neither is Buchanay's Verſion 
of it, Bleſſed is the Man that is not ungodly : But Bleſſes 
is he, who is not ſeduced by their wicked Advice from the 
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ht Path. To put this Matter, if poſſible, in a yet 
clearer light; I ask in the 1/ Place, where lies the Dif- 
ference between the Urypodly or Impious of the Orig. 


Johnſton's impurus grex, and Buchanan's Impia contagio © 


ſacrilenæ turbe. For, I take it, the Word Riſhgnim, 
Ungodly or Iinpious, ſignifies ſuch as have caſt off all Re- 
ligion, that regard not God, nor any Thing commanded 
by, or dedicated to him, which laſt will alſo comprehend 
Sacrilege, in the worſt Senſe of the Word: And is much 
the ſame with YVatablas's Explication of it, IMPIORUM, 
Riſhgning, improborum, ſig nificat eos qui indeſinenter & 
fine ulla quiete impiè agunt. Again, What Difference 
is there between walleth not in the Orig. and Jobnſton's 
Carpit iter, and Buchanan's non flexit de recto tramite. 
If there is any, Buchanan 's ſeems moſt expreſſive, as im- 
porting that this Happy or Bleſſed Perſon, is one that is 
ſo far from walking or joining with ungodly Men in 
their abominable Practices, that he cannot be moved 
by their Example or Inticement, to deviate ſo much as 


one Step out of the Path of Virtue. If this is not ſetting 
him at the greateſt Diſtance imaginable from the ſecond. 
and third Degrees of Offence deſcribed in this Place, I 


know not what is. I muſt obſerve further, that there 
is ſomething very emphatical in the Words contagio and 
turbæ; the latter ſignitying that the Number of ſuch 
wicked Men was very great, and the former that their 
Example was very infectious. Beſides the Word zarbe 
is better choſen than e ps grege, the one being al- 
moſt always uſed in a bad, and the other generally in a 
good Senſe. | 

You find no Fault direQly in the other two Steps of 
the Gradation. Only you tell us bluntly that he ſpeaks 


of an erroueous Hay : But he not only ſpeaks of iter erro- 


7” 


ria, or an erroneous Hay, which is the ſame thing with 
the Way of Sinners: For what is Sin but a ſtraying from 
the Commandments of God, (the trames rectus mention- 
ed in the firſt Line?) but he ſays that non tenuit. i. e. 
though he may ſometimes have been fleæus de tramite 
recko, yet he did not perſiſt in that his Error, but ſpeedi- 


ly return'd to the Road of his Duty. The facile dedit 
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irri ſor ibus aurem I hope you will not deny to ſignify th 
fame with Sitting in the Seat of the Scorner ; which is 
the higheſt Degree of Impiety. For tho? neither of the 
Phraſes ſay directly, that this good Man was 0 Scorner 
or Derider of Religion as theſe Wretches were, yet it he 
ſhould give an caſy Ear to them, or fit in their Chair, he 
was upon the very next Point of becoming one himſelf.“ 
You ſee then what you have gain'd by this your ill-ground- 
ed Criticiſm ; and that, had you not (whether wilfully 
or otherwiſe, you beſt know) dropt the Conſideration of 
non fle xit, in the firſt Line, and the zou tenuit in the third 
Line of Buchanan, you would not have had any Handle 
for it at all. To convince you yet farther that he has 
obſerved, and that as accurately as Johnſton, or any o- 
ther, the gradual Progreſs of Wickedneſs deſcribed 
here by the Pſalmiſt, I thought it would not be amiſs to 
ſubjoin the beſt Paraphraſe of the Words that I know of, 
and which exactly correſponds with that of Buchanan, 
mean that of the eminently pious and learned Dr. Pa 
trick, which is this, © Great is the Happineſs of that 
* Man [Felix ile animi,] who hath not trod in the Steps 
& of the Ungodly ; (who have no other Rule of their 
* Actions but their own Luſts and Paſſions: ¶ quem wn 
MF de tramite redo Impia ſacrilegæ flexit coutagio turbe:) 
© or if at any Time he hath been ſeduced by them, time 
„ ly retracted his Folly, and did not perſiſt, like thoſe 
* obduate Wretches, in evil Courſes ; ¶ Non iter erroris 
* zenwit: | much leſs perſever'd ſo long, or proceeded 
6“ {o far in his Impiety, as to reſolve to be one of that 
& peſtilent Company, who deride and ſcoff at all Reli- 
gion: | ſefſorve cathedræ Peſtifere facilem dedit irri. 
ſoribas aurem.] Where you moreover ſee, that the Us- 
godly arg call'd by Dr. Patrick obdurate Wretches, which 
is no better Name than Buchanan's ſacrilega turba, ot 
Johnſton's grex impurus; and that what the former calls 
a peſtileni Company, the latter calls the Chair they fit in, 


cat he dra peſtifera, as in the Vulgate it is named cathedra 
5 When 


| Peſtileutiæ. 


2 The ſame Way as Aſſidet inſano in Horace, ſignifies one, chat, f 
he is not really mad, is but one Remove from being ſo, 
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bf When you come to Johnſton with your Compariſon, 


you tell us. We have in him no trifling Epithets, no 
e ambiguous Expreſſions; but inſtead of theſe, ali the 
* Ornaments of Oratory (I ſuppoſe you meant Poetry: 
Impiety is repreſented as a Perſon, and ſo is Slander. 
4 Hut the greateſt Perfection of the whole lies in 
« the Apoſtrophe at the Concluſion of the Verſe. © Here 
the Climax ends, and for this Place this Figure was 
properly reſerved. This Art he learnt from his great 
« Maſter, who ever employs it on ſuch Occaſions.” 
And then you give us three Examples of it in Virgil. But 
theſe Things muſt be conſidered ſeparately. 

And firſt, where, pray, do you find thoſe trifling Epi- 
thets you ſpeak of in Buchanan? Do tramite redo, ſacri- 
lege turbæ, peſtifere cathedræ and facilem aurem deſerve 
that Name? If ſo, all Epithets (which make one of the 
greateſt and moſt diſtinguiſhing Beauties of Poetry), muſt 
be laid aſide: For I know none more appoſite than theſe. 
You ſhould at leaſt' have here remembred that your 
Friend the Doctor has the firſt of theſe zramiteredo, (and 
more frequently I believe, than Bzchanan,) viz. PC. 
xxvi. 11. lil. 1. ci. 2. cxvi. 9. CXiX. 12. CXXV. 5. not to 
mention lævo tramite, Pſ. xxxvi. 4. and ohliqus tramite, 
Pſ. xxxix. 1. which are oppoſite to it. Has he not Pf. 
XXXiii. 10. alſo ſacrilegæ turbæ molimina, where the Orig. 
has only he Counſel of the Heathen; which ſhews, as I 
ſaid above, that that Word with Poets is ſeldom tak- 
en in the worſt Senſe, And finally, has he not facilem 
aurem PC. Xiii. 3. Ixxxviii. 2. cxvii. 21. There remain 
only peſtifere cathedræ, and impia contagio. The former 
I have ſhew'd to agree with the valgate or St. Ferome”s 
Verſion, cathedra peſtilentiæ, and how can that be better 
expreſ$'d than by cathedra peſtifera? As to impia contagia 
does not Virgil uſe mala contagia, and dira contagia, and 
tho* perhaps we cannot ſay bona, utilis, or ſalubris con- 
zagio (tho? I remember that Dr. Glazv!l ſpeaking of the 
famous Greatrix, who is reported to have cured ſeveral 
Diſeaſes by a Touch or Stroak, ſays, that he did it by a 
ſanative Contagion; and A. Gellius xii. g. reckons it amon 


the vocabula media or communia, as facinns, valetudo, do- 
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lat, &c.) yet this is certain, that Contagions are of divers 
Kinds as well as Degrees, and impious is one of the 
worſt of them.* e 
2. As to the Ambiguity in Feliæ animi (for that I ſup- 
poſe you refer to) I have ſpoke already. | 
3. As to Impiety's being repreſented as a Perſon, tho 
Buchanan does not ſo repreſent it in this Verſe, yet he does 
it twice afterwards, vi. in the th and 6th Verſes, 
Nec coram Impietas maſtos attollere vultus 
—audebit— And Impietas— peribit. 
And was not that ſufficient in one Pſalm of fix Verſes, 
where Dr. Johnſton has it but once. | 
. 4. As to the Apoſtrophe. of poſtica ſauna, to which 
here, and elſewhere, you give ſuch ſuperlative Commen- 
dations, I differ as far from you, as the Poles from one 
another. For you'll excuſe me to tell you, that I think 
it the worſt choſen, and the moſt injudicious Thing in 
all the Doctor's Performance. Apoſtrophe*s indeed, when 
properly and pertinently brought in, do not want their 
own —_ (and ſome of them are to be found in Ba- 
chanan, as PK xviii. 31. XXiti. 1. XXXVi. 1, 2, 3, 4. that 
noted above li. 17. and Ixxxiv. 5 where there are none els 
ther in the Orig. or in Johnſton.) But in ſo grave and ſolemn 
a Pſalm as this (which is reckoned a Kind of Preface to 
all the reſt) to bring in ſuch an Apoſtrophe as this, O thou 
Miſtris or Dame Scorn, who floats or ſcoffs People behind 
their back, this happy Man does not fit in thy Chair, ap- 
pears to me the moſt aukward, not to ſay the moſt pue- 
rile Thing in the World. Beſides there is here an Im- 
- propriety in the Epithet poſtica, for in Perſius, e 
| tne 


* Mr. Lauder in his Calumny diſoplay' d, Part iii. p. 55. alſo finds Fault 
with impia contagio, Iſt by telling us that contagio is almoſt only uſed 
in Prole, and contagium Or contagia by Poets. But there is nothing in 
that, for Juvenal has ii. 78. Dedit hanc contagio labem. And what, pray, 
Hinders Buchanan from imitating him? 24!y, He does not like impis 
contagio. Impia contagio, ſays he, for contagio impii hominis, might per- 
haps paſs: But as it ſtands here joined with ſacrilege turbe he does not 
Iike it ſo well. But impia contagio is not ſo properly contagio impii homie 
nis as contagio impietatis. For the Senſe is, Contagio impietatis, qua, tan- 
guam morbo, ſacrilega turba . five improbi homines contaminati alios inf - 
erunt ſeu corrumpunt. In the ſame Senſe as Claydian, xviit 489. has i7nave 
gontagia, for contagia ignaviæ. 


- : 


| . © 
rs the Phraſe is taken, by poſtica ſanna is meant theſe apiſh 
ie Geſtures and Grimaces, which light and ill-difpoſed 
People uſe to others behind their Backs.“ Whereas by 


p- corners in the Orig. is ſignified ſuch as _—_ and in the 
Face of good Men, make a Mock of all 


o cannot therefore help wiſhing that ſo excellent a Poet, as 
es Jobnſton was, had tranſlated that Part of. the Pſalm o- 
therwiſe. | 


You add, as an Enhancement of the Beauty of this A. 

poſtrophe, that it is at the Concluſion of the Verſe : And 

s, that Fon learnt this Art from his great Maſter Virgil, 
| who ever employs it on ſuch Occaſions. I know no Reaſon 
ch why you ſhould ſay that Johaſton learnt the Uſe of that 


en- Figure from Virgil, more than any other Poet, for they 
ne all abound with it. Nay, there are not a few Inſtances 
ok of it in Cicero and other Proſe Writers, and a good ma- 


in ny in the poetical and prophetical Books of the Old Te- 
1en ſtament. But why it ſhould ſhine more brightly at the 
eir Concluſion of a Verſe or Period, than at the Beginning 


32· or Middle of it, I am yet to learn. I am ſure it is ſo far 


hat from being true, that Virgil employs it always on ſuch 
Occaſions, z. e. at the End of a Period, that in the three 
Places, where you _ Examples of it from that Au- 
thor, it is otherwiſe. They are Geo. ii. 96. Geo. i. 215. 
and An. vi. 841. But what need we ſpeak of the Place 
of the Apoſtrophe, when Hermogenes, whom the above 
named Bergeras commends as one of the beſt Writers 
on Compoſition, excludes it from grave and very ſerious 
Subjects; and there are ſome that think it improper in E- 

legiac c. f 
a there is one Thing more in Johnſton, which you 
have thought prudent to paſs over, but to me looks ſome- 
thing like a Redundancy in this Verſe, or, as you would 
call it in Buchanan, an idle Expletive, viz. per ſcelut, 
for without that the conſilio iniquo, and the impuro grege 
were 


— 


eligion. I 


* This is what the ſame Perſius Sat. i. 58 calls Ciconia: O Janes & 
tergo quem nulla ciconia pinſit. i. e. Who by your having two Faces, 
cannot be derided (as others) behind your Back, by that Kind of 
* Mockery, call'd Ciconia, which was by Pointing at one's Back wit 

* she Fingers formed into the Reſemblance of the Bill ot a Stork.“ 


2 
N 


8 } . 


were enough for the Ungodly. What makes me take the ole. 


more Notice of this is, that he uſes this per ſcelus very othe 
frequently in other Places, where there was little or no quit: 
Occaſion for it; as in Pſ. xi. 2. xvii. 9. xxvi. 10. lis, 5, Wl Mat 
Ixxiii. 12. Xcv. 6. and exli. 7. Beſides, the Words per lyct 
ſcelus and impurus are of as bad Signification as pins for c 
and ſacrilegus with the beſt Latin Writers: And if fo, That 

ohnſton has fallen into the ſame Anticlimau you blame no 0 
in Buchanan; tho there is no Ground for it in either. no E 

I paſs over what you ſay here of the Verſification, for 
the Reaſon aſſign'd above, and go on to (2.) The ſecond 
Verſe, Sed vite rimatur iter melioris, &c. where you ap- 
prove Buchanan's Tranſlation, but condemn his Lan- 
guage, For, ſay you, We had inthe preceeding Line 
«© but one, erroris iter, we have now Vitæ melioris iter. 
% This ſhews a great Poverty of Expreſſion, eſpecially 
&« in the five firſt Lines of this Work. As to alta, it it 
4 in this Place but a mere Expletive, brought in on pur. 
& poſe to make out the Line.” - Theſe are hard Sayings, 
but let us examine the Truth and Juſtice of them. 

And Firſt, as to Poverty of Expreſſion in Buchanan, 
you are infinitely in the wrong to him. For there is nom 
that have read his Works, either in Verſe or Proſe, wt 
cannot but perceive in him ſuch a Flow of Words, ſuch 
a Command of the Latin Tongue, ſuch an Exuberance, 
I had almoſt ſaid Luxuriancy of Diction or Expreflion, 
that ſince the Reſtoration of Learning, few, very few, have 
equall'd him, and none at all have excell'd him. 

Ay, but he has iter twice, within the Compaſs of three 
Lines. Becauſe you inſiſt much on this, not only here, 
but elſewhere, I ſhall once for all ſhew that it is nothing 
but an idle Cavil. 1½, By making it appear, that gene 
rally ſpeaking there is no Fault in it. 24h), That the 

reateſt Poets and others havenotſcrupled it. And 34h, 
That, if it is a Fault, Foh»ſton is as much guilty of it s 
Bachanas. | 

1. That there is generally ſpeaking no Fault in it, ap- 
ps from this, that in all Speech, whether in Proſe ot 

erſe, there are two Things eſſentially neceſſary to ren- 


Purpot 
ſtill it 


der it ſuch as it ought to be, that is, both ſeful and * paratiy 


pe ab 
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he e. The one relates to the Thoughts. or Sentiments; the 
ry other to the ¶ ords or Expreſſions. Of the former it is re- 
no quired, that they be juſt and pertinent to the Subject or 
5, Matter we ſpeak of; and of the latter, that they be right. 
per ly choſen, that is, that they be the fitteſt we can think of 
for conveying theſe our Sentiments to thoſe we ſpeak to. 
fo That the firſt and chief Place is due to the former of theſe, 

me no one can doubt. For if there is any Defect in them, 
no Elegancy or Ornament of Language can compenſate 

for it: They will, by their being inopes rerum, be nothing 

ond 8 <1{e but canoræ nugæ, as Horace ſpeaks, Art. poet. V. 322. 
ap- WI But then it is as true, that the Choice of apt and proper 

an- Words to expreſs them in, is by no means to be neglect- 
ine ed. Both ought to go together, and tho? the one chal- 
iter. lenges our chief Attention, yet the other is alſo of conſi- 
;ally derable Importance, as being a Thing without which our 
itis {WI Sentiments will ſometimes become obſcure or unintel- 
pur: ligible, and our Words always to polite Ears harſh-and 
ings, Wl diſagreeable. It is therefore juſtly faid by that great Mar 
ſter of Speaking, Quintilian, Iuſt. orat. lib. viii. proem. 

n, Verborum curam, rerum volo eſſe ſollicitudinem. Now, 
nom as this cara or delectus verborum naturally ſuppoſes that 
wh) MW ſome Words are in ſome particular Places more fit than 
ſuch others, nay, that among ſeveral Words that come near 


ance, Wo one another in their Signification, there may be oft- 
flion, times one that is more pat or convenient than any of the 
have ret: Shall we, for the ſake of an affected Variety, ſhun 


to repeat a Word in a following Sentence or Period, be- 


three MW cauſe we had uſed it a little before, when it is equally fit 
here in doth Places, and no other would have been ſo proper 
thing in either Place as that we have made Choice of? That 
gene · is is often the Caſe, not only in Writing, but in ordi- 
at the {MW uary Converſation, every body is ſenſible. And why, 
134% Pray, ſhould we for no other Reaſon, but the diverſifying 


of our Language, chooſe a Word or Phraſe leſs proper 
to expreſs our Meaning, when another, tho? uſed before 
at ſome little Diſtance, would much better anſwer our 
ofe ot Furpoſe? Variety, I. own, is a thing very agreeable, but 
o ren: ll it ought to give place to good Senſe, and that com- 
agree ¶ Paratively is always the belt Senſe that is expreſs'd in the 


do we oftimes ſee theſe Learners make with them, when 
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moſt proper Words, whether they occur'd before or not 


I know it is a thing very common to furniſh young Learn. 
ers with a large Copia verborum, that is, with a Variety 
of Words and Phraſes for expreſſing the ſame Things: 
And we have a great many Books, not to mention Di. 
Qionaries, calculated for that Purpoſe ; all which, [ 
confeſs, are far from being unprofitable, when us'd with 
due Care and Diſcernment. But what blundering Work 


for the ſake of varying of the Expreſſion, they frequent- 
ly pitch upon ſuch Words and Phraſes as are altoge- 
ther inept, or much — to what was intended. This 
is what the above- named Quintilian complains of having 
been the Practice of ſome in his Time in theſe Words, 
Inſt. x. 1. Equidem ſcio quoſdam collecta que idem ſigni 
Ficarent vocabula ſolitos ediſcere, quo faciliùs occurreret 1. 
num ex pluribus; & cum uſi eſſent aliquo, ſi breve min 
ſpatium rurſus deſideraretur, effugiende repetitionis gri 
tid ſumerent aliud quo idem intelligi poſſet. Quod cum þ 
puerile & cujuſdam infelicis operæ, tum etiam utile jt 
rum: turbam enim modo congregat, ex qua ſine diſcrimin 
occupet proximum _—_ *. He owns indeed a little 
below, that there are alia verba ejus nature, ut idem pl. 
ribus voc ibus declarent, ita ut nihil fignificationts, quo p. 
tiùs utaris, interſit, ut enſis & gladius: alia qu etian 
propria rerum aliquarum ſint nomina, TegTinas tamen ul 
eundem rerum intellectum feruntar, ut ferrum & mucto 
But this notwithſtanding, he lays it down for a Rule, s 
we ſee before, that a great deal of Judgment is to be uſe 
in the Choice of Words. To carry the Thing yet fur 
| 3 | the 

* Much to the ſame Purpole ſpeaks F. Lamy in his moſt ingenio 
Treatiſe de [> Art de parler, liv, i. chap. 18. On i magine, dit il, deve 
eloquent, pourvew qu on charge (a memoire de Phraſes ramaſees dans li 
Livres de eux dont l eloquence eſt eſtimee: on ſe trompe fort, & ceux gn 
ſuivent cette Methode, ne parlent jamais juſte. Car ils accommodent les «uſe 
gw ils traittent a ces Phraſes, ſans ſe ſouvenir du liew ou les Auteurs de qu 
ils les ont priſes, les avoient appliquees : ainſi leur Diſcours eſt ſemblable 4 
habits qu on achete ches les Frippiers, qui ne ſont jamais fi juſtes que cen 
que on fait faire pour ſoi. And 1 remember that Dr. Trapp, tho? 00 
Friend to Repetitions of the ſame Words, yet is much againſt the Uk 


of Theſaurus Poetics, and ſuch like common-place Books, on the # 
bove Account, Ls 


£ 9: A - : 
ther home, he adds, that tho? there may be many Words, 
whoſe Signification is almoſt or altogether the ſame, yet 
alia ſunt aliis aut magis propria, aut magis ornata, aus 
ty ¶ plus efficientia, aut melius ſonantia; and concludes, that 
55 according as theſe Qualities of Words take Ne opti- 

'- norum ſemper fiat electio. From this Direction of that 
„great Author, we may draw this obvious Corollary, that 
vith Wi the Repetition of the fame Word is often ſo far from be- 
ing blame-worthy, that the changing of it for another 
would be a Fault; which it would certainly be, when 
ent· that other wanted any of the Properties of that we had 
oe» formerly uſed. For my own Part I have often wondred 
Ins at the faſtidioſæ aures of ſome of our modern Commenta- 
wing tors, who are ſo fantaſtically nice, and ſo much taken up 


ords, Wi with that affected Variety, that they cannot forſooth away 
gui. with a great many Paſſages in the beſt Authors, in which 
et uf they meet with ſuch Repetitions. And ſome have gone 
inn ſo far as of their own Head to ſubſtitute other Words in 
s gr the Place of thoſe, which (for no other Reaſon but that 
m they were ſaid before) offended their delicate Ears. Wit- 
ile po ll, among many others, the otherwiſe learned Thomas 
r 11 ¶¶ Bentley, who treading in the Footſteps of his Uncle the 
lite famous Dr. Kichara Bentley, and thinking that he might. 
m pl take the ſame Freedom with the Claſſicks that his Friend 
quo s had taken before, has lately given us an Edition of Cæ- 
etiam 


* Works, wherein he, but eſpecially Dr. Fariz, would 


nen al are many Places in which they found ſuch Repetitions 


mucto o be altered. Nay, he is ſo fond of this his Performance, 
ule, hat in his Preface he has the Vanity to aſſert, thar Ceſar, 
be uliwere he alive, could not but highly congratulate him- 
yet fur elf + for this (for ought I can ſee) the principal good Of- 

tht WMfice they have done him. But if we ſhall go on in this 


— 


cn genion nd the like licentious Manner, graſſandi in bonos Aucto- 
1, devoit es, as Burman expreſſes it, or as another very elegantly * 
* 4 peaking of Dr. Beazley and Mr. Davis's Emendations 
x C : N t 
at les dſt | _ 
reurs de qu | — — - 
„ 
7 se His remarkable Words are, Fafavi prefedò ſape inter ſodales meos, 
Fes 550 nam illam perpetuò bonam, que Ceſarem vivum comitata eſt, nunc mor- 
1a 3 of 12 ſequi, quippe qui Furinum Emendatorem, me vero Editorem naltus ſi. 
"ng Mr. Olivet, Fellow of the Royal Academy of Eloquence at Pari?, 


Lthe Preface to his late noble Edition of cio s Works 
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on ſome of Cicero's Works) noves loco veternm,Cicerones, 
Ceſares, Virgilios, &e. architectandi, I know not where 
wee ſhall at lait ſtop; and that perhaps we ſhould do as 
well to keep theſe Authors, as they were convey'd to us 
through the Hands of ignorant Monks, as to have them 
thus metamorphos'd and diſguis'd, or in Terexce's 
Words, ita immutarier, ut non cognoſcas eoſdem efſe, 
This I am ſure of, that the incomparably learned, ag 
well as elegant Fo. Gal. Bergerus, who ſeems to have 
underſtood both the Senſe and the Beauties of Ceſar, 
as well, if not better, than Davis, Dr. Farin, or 
either of the Beutleys, is of a contrary Mind, and is ſo 
far from condemning theſe Repetitions, that he reckons 
it among Cæſar's peculiar Excellencies. See him to that 
Purpoſe in his admirable Treatiſe, de naturali orationis 
pulchritudine, &c. from p. 235 to p. 242. But enough tor 
the Reaſonableneſs of the Thing. I come next, 

2. To juſtify Buchanan Practice by the Examples of 
the beſt Authors. But becauſe it would be an endleſs 
Task, to produce the vaſt Numbers of them that occur 
in other Poets, I ſhall confine myſelf to him, whom you 
eminently ſingle out as Johnſton's great Maſter, the im- 
mortal Virgil, and bring ſome few of many of thoſe Re 

itions that are to be found in him. | 

Ecl.i. V. 3. patriæ, and Line following patriam. 

V. 28. reſpeæit, and repeated two Lines after. 

VV. 76. viridi, and V. 81. viridi. | 

Ecl. iv. V. 16. Permixtos heroas. 26. heroum laude, 
and 35. delectos heroas. | 
Ecl. vi. 54. raminat herbas, and 59. herba captum. 

Seo. i. 359. littora miſceri, and three Lines after, a4 

littora. 

Geo. ii. 433. curam, and 439. cure. 

Geb. iii. 494. herbis, 498. Herbe, and 528. herbe. 
Geo. iv. 387. gurgite, and four Lines after, gurgite. 
V. 396. vinclis, and three Lines after, vincula, and fit 

Lines after, viuclis, and again four Lines after, vinch, 

and three Lines after that, v:cla. 25 
En. i. 557. Italiam, and Line following, [taliam. 

An. ii. 234. Muros, and three Lines after, muros. 


V. 443 


contrib. 
great 4 
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que pete 
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Meliàs 
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Centa e. 


nec-ual: 
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F. 443. tela, and five Lines after, telis, and twelve 
3 ter, pub and nine Lines after, relorum, and two 
Lines after, telis: And then 520. zelis, 527. tela, and 
544. telum. . | 
En. v. 252. Ida, and two Lines after, Ida. 2 
5 * 489. malo ſuſpendit ab alto, and 511. malo pendebat 
b | 


ab alto. 

F. 403. ludo, 596. ludunt, and 60g. ludis. 

V. 598. celebrare, and 603. celebrata. _. 5 
En. vi. 257. umbram, 264. umbræ, 268. umbram, 

271: umbra, 289. umbræ, 294. umbras, 340. umbra, 390. 

umbrarum, and 401 and 404. ambras. 


En. vii. 87. ſub node ilenti, and 102. monituſque fi. 


lent: Node datos. 

An. ix. 409. zela, 417. telum, 420. teh. And 480. te- 
bram, and 493. 496. 509. tela, telo, telorum. And a- 
gain, 534. $43-5$2+ 555. 559. tela, zelis, tela, tela, telb. 

Theie few Inſtances I have pick'd up from Firgil, not 
doubting that there are many more ſuch to be had in him. 
I forbear to bring any (as I faid). from other Authors ; 
Only I cannot omit here to give you the Opinion in this 
Matter of Janus Broubhuſius, whom you call, and moſt 
jultly, Suppl. p. 45. an admirable Scholar, à very acute 
Critick, and ino mean Poet, and who, you lay, principally 
contributed towards raiſing Johnſton's Reputation to fo 
great an Height in foreign Parts. This great Man, on 
theſe Words of Propertius, Eleg. i. 10. 20.— Quæcun- 
que petenda, Quæque cavenda forent, which Scaliger read 
and 1 verenda forent, has this Note, 
Melius meo palato vulgatæ cavenda, quad & in ſeptem li- 


| bris MSS. liquid eſtat: nec movere quenquam debet 18 


cave in verſu proximo, quum ejuſmodi repetitionum ſex- 
centa exempla uel àuus facile ſuppeditaverit Papinius; 
nec valde defugiaut poctæ eo etiam meliores. Where pro- 
bably he had Virgil himſelf in his Eye. But if neither the 
Reaſon of the Thing, nor the Examples and Authority 
of the beſt Writers and Criticks will move you, there re- 
mains what in a particular manner will oblige you to 
drop this frivolous Pretence, vx. e 

+ That, Fit is ante in Bacheves (as I have ſhew'd 
| it 
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274 
is not) to repeat the ſame Word at a ſmall Diſtance 
hk it is no leſs a Fault in Johnſton, who has practiſed 
it, for ought I know, as oft as the other. Of the Ex- 
amples I have tranſiently obſery*d of that kind in him, 
take theſe following : 

In this very 1ſt Fſalm we have, V. 3. aurit, and thres 
Lines after, aura. 

Pſ. ii. 4. ira, and in the next Line, iræ, and 5. I2, 
ira 
. 5 7. boſtiles, and V. IO. boſtica. 

Vii. 5. premat, and 13. Penn So 2285 v. 8. and 4 
lum, V. 15. 

X. 2. 6. 14. canam, canat, canam. 

XVii. 1. 4. 4li, dolo. * | | 
viii. 14. 16. 20, 24. manu, mann, manus, mani, 
and ſo P/. xx. 6. 8. manus, manus. ting H. 
XXV. 4. 8. 10. iter, iter, iter, the very Word Backs MW what | 
nan is blamed for. Add V. 4 and 14. 22. and pandi. ¶ with a 


XXvii. 4. 8. 12. ore, ore, ore. Poet, 
xXXiv. 17 and 18. malis, malis. | | OE 
xxxvii. 9. 12. gent impia, gens impia.' And 14. 11,8 Ther 


I: impius, impius, impia. And 16. 18. opes, opes. And this 2d 

28. 38. ruas, ruet, ruet. And 6. 13. 37. diem, dien, that 

dies. And 15. 21. 24. mann, 1 manum. And 13 | 

16. aula, aulæ. 5 p 
xxxviii. 1. 3. iram, ire. And 9. 15. vor, vota. 

Xliv. I. 3. detræ, dextram. ix. 14. 

xlvii. I. 3. 5. triumphatis, Ke rriumphal mente le 
li. 17. 19. placat, pl acato. ata mes 

- Iv. 4. 10. micat, micat. 5 | hope, 

; + ri. 6. 7 8. pede, pede, pedes. | and con 
- Ixxvi. 9. 10. premeretur, premes. + onceiy 
IXXXV. 7. 8. 10. 13. pace, pacis, pax, pax. Vuter an 
Ixxxix. 3. fœdus and fwderis, F. 8. firdera, fadera,Micntation 

24. 26. fœderis, feederis, 28. ferdus, 31. 35. 39- feders, Wrepeſt « 

fœdera, fadera. The Word uſed in this Pim ten times, Mund Con 

whereas Buchanan has it but ſeven times, vi. 55 28. 30. Nuch a tl 


Mane: 6 


34. 39. 49. e! and 35. fædere. Nay as 
cy. 3. and next ee pius, d and four Lines after Wire, im 
5 pin, OW as 


ber, an 


d b and ſeven Lines after, pio; four times. Buchanan 
as it not ſo much as once. vl a | 
four Lines after, viuclis. 

CXXXVI. 11. ab undis, and 14. ab undis. Es 
Ik it be ſaid, that in ſome of theſe Inſtances, either of 
Virgil or Fohnſton, the Repetition of the fame Word may 

carry a particular Emphaſis along with it, as perhaps it 
may in ſome few of them; the ſame will equally hold 
good in ſome of theſe which you blame Buchanan for: 
And to go no farther, in that which you here cry out a- 
gainſt, we have a beautiful Antitheſis of the vitæ melioris 
iter to iter errorts; Not to mention the Elegancy of the 
| Phraſe vitae melioris, for vite optimæ, ſomething imita- 
ting Horace's Doctus iter melius. May I not now, after 
what I have ſaid upon theſe Repetitions, apply to you, 
m_ a little Alteration, the Words of Aſcanius in the 
oct, | | 


verbis Buchananum illude ſuperbis? | 
There remains yet one Thing to be taken Notice of in 


Aud tbis 2d Verſe, vz. what you fay of the Word alza; 
iem that it is a mere Expletive, brought in on purpoſe to 
make out the Line.” It ſeems you are not offended 


with alta mente in general, as knowing that Virgil has 
Manet alta mente repaſtum, and your own Johnſton, Pſ. 
cx. 14. Alta mente reconde, and Þſ: Cxix. 153. alta Qui 
nente legem condidi: But the Fault, as I take you, lies in 
ata mente's being join'd with revolvit. As to which, Sir, 
hope, I need not tell you, that mens, tho? of a ſpiritual, 
and confequently of an indiviſible Nature, is figuratively 
onceiv*d as a material thing, that hath higher and lower; 
ter and inner Parts in it. According to which Repre- 
ſentation of it, it is alſo ſuppoſed that that which lies 


eaers, Wprepeſt or moſt inward in it, is of the greateſt Moment 
times, nd Concern to the Perſon. Thus we ſay, that ſuch and 
8. 30. Ruch a thing lies deep in one's Mind or Heart, the ſame 


may as we fay in Latin, imo corde, imis ſenſibus, imo pe- 
„re, imis medullis hærere, premere, reponere, infigere, &c. 
Now as revolvere ſignifies to roll or turn a thing over and 
ver, and metaphorically with mente join'd with it, zo 

| a 3 OY | think 


1 


Itid. 18. vincla, and three Lines after, vincula, and 


1 -96 


t hin again and again, i. e. frequently of, it: What hin- | 


rs but that zhat Thinking may be more or leſs ſerious, 

| —_ more or leſs Intenſeneſs or Application of the 
Mind; and if ſo, that greater or extraordinary Intenſe- 
neſs of Thought may very well admit to be ſaid to be 
:exerciled in alta mente, in the very Bottom, if I may ſo 
ſpeak, of the Mind or Soul. It is in this very Senſe that 

- © Hirgil ſays oftner than once, Aſtuat ingen 4 * cor- 
de pudor, An. x. 860. and Zn. xii. 666. where, if alta is 
an idle Epithet to mente after revolvit, ſo is imo to corde 

, after æſtuat. And if the ſame Author could ſay of the 
. Titans that rebell'd againſt Heaven, that fundo volvuntur 

in imo, they were toſs d, or toſs d themſelves, in the low- 

elt or deepeſt Place of Tartarus or Hell, might he not 

have ſaid, ſe perpetus volvunt revolruntque in imo Tartar 


fundo? And may it not be ſaid with the ſame Propricty, | 


I ood or happy Man, revolvit Dei leges alta mu. 
1 —_ or ſtudies them with the cloſeſt and 
deepeſt Application of his Mind. Yule (to whom you own 
-yourſelfobliged on another Occaſion, ſee above, p. 195.) 
will alſo help you here to underſtand Buchanan, whole 
Words he thus and very juſtly paraphraſes, Maęnd anin 
contentione doctrinam ſacræ Scripture. afſidue legens ac re 
Y mmeditataur *, | x | 

3 Verſe 3d, Ille velut riguæ, &c. where 

vou ou the Verſification to be very good; but other. 
wiſe you have many Faults to it. : 


'1/t, © Buchanan, you ſay, has entirely omitted, Ma. 
c ut he doth ball proper” 1 anſwer, He has not br 
deed any thing anſwering preciſely totheſe very bets 5 
but then be has upon the Matter all that is n in 
or ſignified by them. For in comparing him to a 7 1 
that never fails to bring forth 4 plentiful Increa 4 ; 
is plainly intimated that all his Actions ſhall i * 


And much to the ſame Purpoſe are the Words of Gutberleih cles 
above, P. 228. N ; | . 5 69 
| Paginam viam ſalutis qui ſacrati Codicis 

Volvn ardens & revolvit ſedulo conamine 


7 


Which are a kind of Paraphraſe of this Paſſage; and the arden. 5 


. & 6 7 A 
. ledmla conamine ate ſtronger than Buchanar's alta Ny. 
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tended with good Succeſs; otherwiſe the Compariſon 
would not be juſt. For thus Yazablas paraphraſes or ex- 
plains the Words, Et quicquid facit proſperos habet ſuc- 
ceſſus, i. e. fructus edit qui non pereunt ; which probably, 


made Bucbanan omit them, as ng nn the Matter ſi- 


gnified dy what he had ſaid before. But be that as it will, 
you ought” to excuſe it in Buchanan for Jobnſton's ſake; 
who is guilty of many more Omiſſions of that kind than 
be. See above p. 20. Fe. 

zaly, You ſay, He has added out of his own Inven- 
tion the violento Sirius æſtu, and the non torret hyems.” 
No more out of his own Invention than Johnſton s Nul- 
laque vernantes decutit' aura comas. Only. in Buchanan 
we have a truly poetical and beautiful Paraphraſe of the 
Words, His Leaf alſo ſhall not wither. For what is it 
that makes the Leaves of Trees to wither, but the two. 
very different Diſpoſitions of the Air or Weather, .the 


Heat of Summer, and the Cold of Winter? And is there 


any thing more uſual with Poets than to deſcribe the ex- 
teme Heat of Summer, by the Sirius or Dog: ſtar's then 
appearing in the Heavens? whence Virgil calls it Sirius 
ardor, and ſays of it, that Sirius Indos ardebat, and tum 
ſteriles eæurere Sirius agros. And again, are not ro, ads 
uro and zorreo applied to exceſſive Cold as well as Heat; 
u, Boree penetrabile frigus adurit in the ſame Virgil, and 
Frigore torrere in Varro, and Pecora frigore torrida in Ci- 
dero? This therefore that you blame in Buchanan, is one 
of his fineſt Strokes, it being one of the chief Excellen- 
cies of Poetry to particularize what is told more general- 
ly in Proſe. Thus, whereas Johnſton has ſimply nulla 
aura, no Air or Diſpoſition of the Weather did make 
the Leaves of that Tree wither: Buchanan, in a truly 
poetical Manner, particularly mentions the two Kinds of 
Weather or Cauſes that uſually produce that Effect. 

zaly, You ſay © thereis an Impropriety in ſaying firſt, 


that a Tree brings forth abundantly, and then, that it 


does not flatter its Owner with periſhing Bloſſoms.” 
This you had told us above, Szppl. p. 9. and I have 
hew'd the Emptineſs of it above, p. 142. F 
45, You tell us, that you obſerved in the forego- 
| 3 ing 
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* ing Verſe how idlely an Adjective was clapt at the 


« End of the Line for the ſake of the Metre; here we 
“ have very unhappily two, prodiga and læto, neither of 
* Which Words tignify any thing to the Senſe, but are 
« mere Expletives. Neither is the inanem leſs trifling at 
e the Concluſion of the whole Verſe.” Would any 
Man that knows what Poetry is, talk at this Rate ? For 
if ſuch AdjeQives or Epithets are to be laid aſide, and 
lookt upon as mere Expletives, then farewel to all Poe- 
try, and I may ſay to all Language whatſoever. But 
what is there in theſe that renders them idle, ſuperfluous 
and trifling? Is every arbor prodiga, or abounding with 
Fruit; and every proventus lætus, or ſuch as gives great 
Joy to the Owner; and no dominus inanis, or empty 
and diſappointed of his Hope? How comes Horace then 
to ſay, Epiſt. i. 7. 4t. locus — malte prodigus herbe, 
and Ovid. Met. xv. 81. Prodiga tellas? Is there any thing 
more common with Poets than Lætus ager, let.e frages, 


date ſegetes, lætæ herbe, leta paſcua, leta ſata, &c. And 
is it not an elegant and poetical way of ſpeaking to ſay, 


blanda dominum ſpe lactat inanem, for lactat dominun 
Landa fed inani ſpe? Is it not thus that Virgil ſays, Ge, 
„ii. 285. Non animum mods uti paſcat N inanem, 
for ut: animus paſcatur inaui proſpetu * 
(4.) Proceed we to the 4th Verſe, Non ita divini gen 
neſcia fderis, &c. To this, after your laudabie Cuſtom, 
you have alſo many Objections. As, 
" I. © That Buchanan is too tedious in his Interpretati 
on of the Word Ungodly. He employs a Line and at 
* half on it alone.” And is not that the Nature of all 
true Poetry to amplify and enlarge upon the Subject. If 
Poetry was confined to expreſs things in as few Words 
as poſſible, it would no longer be Poetry; for that 
would be to deveſt it of theſe Ornaments in which its 
chief Beauty does conſiſt. And are not periphraſtical 
Deſcriptions of Perſons. and Things among .the molt 
confiderable of them? This is ſo well known, that i 
would be a doubting of my Readers — Judgment to pro- 
guce Examples of it. | | 
2. Your ſecond Objection is, © That he in the ſame 
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« manner repreſents CHa (which he for the Verſe ſake 


calls Duſt) firſt toſs'd about with a Whirlwind, and 
then driven about, either by a Wheel, or in a Circle, 
« in the empty Sky.” And, pray, where lies the Differ- 


ence between ChafF and Duſt in this Compariſon ? Are 


they not equally driven about, and blown away by the 
Wind? It. was not for the ſake of the Verſe, as you al- 
ledge, that he choſe pulveris: For had he thought there 
was any Odds, he could have ſaid, —raptæ Inſtar erunt 
pales — quam. But he knew that Palveris inſtar erunt 
was much more harmonious, and would equally anſwer 
the Intention of the Original. But why ſhould I mention 
this, when the Vulgate has this very Word, tanguam 
pulvis quem projicit ventus a facie terre? The Hebrew 
Word is cammoz, Or cammoiz ; Which Yatablas renders 
fluma, quiſquilie, pulvis, minutum palearuam *. But 
where do you find a Wheel in the Word gyrus? that 
Word being always us'd, not for a Hheel, but for the 
circular Figure in which any thing is moved. Jobnſton's 
Word rotat, from rota, the proper Word for a heel, 
comes much nearer to that Signification. As to the In- 
ſinuation you make, that the Paraphraſe is here too tedi- 
ous, I give the ſame Anſwer as above; And tho? I could 
bring ſeveral Examples to juſtify Buchanan in it, I ſhall 
only mention theſe two, where the flying of Duſt, as here, 
is deſcribed in almoſt as looſe and diffuſed a Manner, 
The firſt from Virgil, An. ix. 33. | 
Hic ſubitam nigro glomerari pulvere nubem 
Proſpiciunt Teucri, ac tenebras inſurgere campis. 


4 


** — 


The not more eminent for Dignity, than for his excellent Abilities 
as a Poet, Cardinal Barberini, afterwards Pope Urban VIII. in his Pa- 
raphraſe of this very Pſalm, uſes the Word pulvis, 
| Non fic imquus : ſed velut impetu 
Abreptus Euri pulvis in atra 
Vaneſcat, ext urbatus æquo 
Fudicio athereis ab oris. 
And before him that noble Italian Poet Flaminius, 
—Haud ſic improbi, ſed pulverem 
Ut turbo late diſhicit : 
Sic jactat illos impetus libidinum, 
Nulloque con ſiſtunt loco. 
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| | | ( 280 )- 
The ſecond from S. Italicus, E Boa 

I globas intorquens nigranti turbine nubem 

Pulveri 5 ; 
To which I might add that of Buchanan, Pf. xviii, 42, 
Hos ego, cen verſat Boreæ violentia nubem 


Pulveream impello 
where in the Orig. we have Duſt, as here Chaff, both to 
the ſame Purpoſe. | | 
But I muſt further obſerve, that the Diffuſedneſs you 
and Mr. Lauder, Cal. diſplay d, Part iii. p. 56. complain 
A in this and the preceeding Verſe of Buchanan's Verſion, 
is a noble Imitation of Fa. For as both Verſes contain 
Compariſons, the one of a good Man to a fruitful Tree, 
the other of a wicked Man to Duſt or Chaff toſs'd' with 
the Wind; 10 it is efpecially remarkable, that that greit 
Author, tho? pretty conciſe and reſerv'd upon other Oc- 
caſions, yet in ſuch like Compariſons (with which he 2. 
bounds) uſually gives a Looſe to his Fancy, and with 
a more than ordinary Profuſion of Words, expatiates and 
enlarges upon them for many Lines together. Examples 
of this are innumerable, bur T ſhall only inſtance one, as 
having ſome Reſemblance to that you here find Fault 
with. It is in Az. vii. 378. | 
Ten quondam torto volitans ſub verbere turbo, 
Quem pueri maguo in gyro Vacua atria circum 
Intenti indo exercent. Ille actus habend 
Curvatis fertur ſpatiis: ſtupet inſcia turba, 
Impubeſque manus, mirata volubile buxum : 
| Dant animes plagæ. i 
Where we have zurbo, gyro and vac ua, the ſame Words 
as in Buchanan; and the torto verbere, habena and plage: 
as alſo the turbo and volubile buxum; the gyro and curva- 
tis ſpatiis; the pueri and impubes manas : all much of tht 
ſame Signification. After this (which yet is one of the 
moſt beautiful Paſſages in all Virgil) let Mr, Benſon ac: 
cuſe Buchanan, of beingtoo difaſed or; Mr. Lauder, fot 
his uſing ſeveral different Words to expreſs. the ſame thing. 
Zaly, Youhavea Cavilat Ladibria, ſaying, It ſhould 
* have been /xdibrium, to have agreed with quem. But 
you are out here; for the quem is to be refer d to pauli 
a 8 as _— 


( 28 


ris, and not directly to Iadibria, the full Sentence being 


pulveris; quem pulverem——and it is with this laſt Word 


alverem that /adibria muſt agree, and that in.Caſe only, 


by the Figure called Appoſitio. And I know: no Gram- 
marian, not L:ly himſelf, that requires that theſe or ſuch 


like Subſtantives, belonging to the ſame thing, ſhould a- 


0 gree in Number; for we have innumerable Examples to 

the contrary. Virg. Corydon ardebat Alexin Delicias Do- 
Nl mini. Ovid. Quid meruiſtis oves placi dum pecus. Liv. 
in Celtiberi nouns miles. And if it ſhould be ſaid, that in 
n, the two laſt Examples, 4 and miles are taken colle- 
un Aively, ſo it may be ſaid of pulvis; for that being made 
ee, up of numberleſs Atoms, or ſmall Particles, may be ac- 


ith counted a Collective, and ſo may admit of a Plural to be 


eit join'd with it. I might alſo add, that in the Latin Idiom, 


J)c- Wl there are a great many Words which are uſed, eſpecial- 
ly with the Poets, either in the Singular or Plural, pro- 
vith miſcuouſly; ſuch as, collum and colla, cervix and cerui- 
ces, pectus and pectora, littus and littora, &c. where only 
ples one Neck, Breaſt, Shore, &c. are ſignified. 
4 (J.) Come we to the 5th Verſe, Ergo abi veridicas 
ault jade, &c. And to it you make theſe Exceptions. 
1. © That of theſe four Lines of Buchanan, the firſt 
* is-all ſuperfluous and trifling, except the Words: ubi 
and jude x: What does veridicus ſignify in this Place; 
* and what is aube ſereng put in for, but purely to make 
* the neceſſary Number of Feet?“ This is truly ſtrange ! 
That. Buchanan the Prince of modern Poets can hardly 
give us one right Line! All the Words here ſuperfluous 
except two ſhort ones, abi and jude x] and nube ſerend is 
put in to make up the Feet! And why not Ergo and ve- 
ridicus, for they being alſo ſuperfluous, as you ſay, what 
elſe were they good for? But what ails you at the Word 
Ergo, Therefore? for that is the preciſe Word inthe Text. 
Yes, but Johnſton wants it, and he is to be the Standard. 
And muſt jadex have no Epithet, becauſe his judicis has 
none? I thought till now, and have frequently told it 
before, that: a proper Epithet was a great Beauty in 
Verſe: And what more proper World. eſpecially the 
juſt and impartial Judge of the World, than veridicus? 


for 
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for what is veridicus, 651 is qui * dicit? And is not 
verus in the beſt Authors oftimes the ſame with juſtus 
and equus ? | | „ ; 
etiri ſe quemque ſuo modulo ac pede verum eſt, 

+ => % L106. | 
ne verius unum pro vobis fædus luere, 
JJC 
And ſince it is agreed by all Commentators that in 
this Verſe is ſignified the great and general Judgment of 
the laſt Day, what makes it trifling, that one of the moſt 
remarkable Circumſtances of it, viz. the Place where 
the great Judge's awful Tribunal is to be erected, ſhould 
be mentioned? I mean in the Chouds or the Air, as we 
are frequently told in the New Teſtament. And who 
can doubt that theſe Clouds will then be ſerene, and that 
Day ſignally bright and glorious, when the moſt ſolemn 
Act that ever was, or can be inthe World, is to be gone 
about; and that it is moſt fit and proper, that as all Man- 
kind are to be concern'd in it, ſo they ſhould all have a full 
and perfect View of what is then to paſs upon them? 
But finally, if it be aid, that tho* theſe Things are im- 
plied, yet they are not expreſt in the Orig. I anſwer that 
as little are Johnſton's Words, | | 
ima cum dirimet faſque nefaſque dies. 
And if you ſhould ſay, as you do upon other Occaſions, 
that this Addition of Johnſton's ſerves to heighten the Senſe 
of the Orig. I can with full as much Juſtice ſay the ſame 
of Buchanan s. | 3 
2. You here renew the Fling you had before, p. II. 
tat the Word coarguet, by telling us, That it is a rank 
“ Proſe Word, and not to be endured in any ſort of 
% Poetry.” But ſee the Return I have made to this a- 
bove p. 148. | 
(6.) There remains the 6th and laſt Verſe of this 
Pſalm, Nam pater æthereus, &c. And that it may not 
fare better than the fore-going ones, you find ſeveral 
Faults in it. As | 
1. That the Tranſlation is too much diffus'd in the 
novit iter, ſenſumque tenet. But I have faid enough in 
anſwer to this already. Only I mult here add, that 1 


/ 


the m 


( 283 ) 
is ſomething more in ſenſum tenet, than in novit iter, as 
expreſt in Latin, i. e. than ſimply that God knows zhe 


Notice of and will highly reward their upright Intenti- 
ons: Both which, as Commentators obſerve, are com- 

rehended under the Hebrew Word Fodegn, to know. 
This Yule was ſenſible of, and therefore juſtly paraphraſes 
Buchanan s Words, Deus bonorum vitam & mores pro- 
bat, quidque ſentiaut cognitum & compertum habens in 
rationes has refert, 


2. You quarrel © the Repetition of the Word [mpie- 
| * tas, which we had in the preceeding Verſe, and of 
! * fraude and fraudum both in this very ſame Verſe.” But, 
) beſides what I ſaid before on the Head of Repetitions, it 
t may be further obſerv?d, that there ſeems to be an emphati- 
1 cal Beauty in repeating the Word. In the 5th Verſe, it is 
e ſaid of Impietas, as of a Perſon, that ſne dares not lift up 
- her Head in Judgment. And here it is ſaid of the ſame 
It accurſed Creature Impietas, as of a Perſon, that ſhe ſhall 
2 at laſt utterly periſh. And this will in ſome Meaſure 
n account for the Epithet of ſcelerata to Impietas, (which 
at here and Suppl. p. 11. you ſo much condemn.) For Im- 

pretas here is not to be taken directly for Vice or Wicked= 

neſt in the Abſtract, but by an elegant Proſopopee for a 
ns, very vicious or wicked Creature, q. d. ſcelerum mater, 
"ſe ſcelerum inventrix or creatrix, the ſame way as Ovid 


me ſays Heroid. vi, 137. ſcelerata Medea, and Remed. 299. 
ſcelerata puella, But this I ſubmit to the Judgment of 

the more learned. : | | 
As to the fraude and then fraudum in this Verſe, I 
think the Repetition better, than if it were otherwiſe. For 
in it we have (as I apprehend) a beautiful Oppaſition or 
Antitheſis between the fraude carentes and the fraudes ſe- 
cuti: Which I would prefer to labe carentum, as Bu- 
chanay might (had he affected Variety) have rendred it 
in the former of theſe two Places. ; ME 


Buchanan 


Way of Righteons Men, viz. that he alſo takes particular 
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Buchanan and Johnſton's 104#h P/aln 


compared. 


IJ Aving gone through this firſt Pſalm, and elear'd it, 
H J hope to the Satisfaction of all impartial Judges, 


from all the numerous Aſperſions, you have unjuſtly 


thrown upon it; nay, and generally ſpeaking, have 


| ſhew*d that what you'condemn'as- Vices in it, are ſome 
of its greateſt Virtues : I proceed now with you to the 
104th Pſalm, This you acknowledge in the Beginning 


of your Concluſion to have been reckoned an inimitalle 
Performance: And truly ſo it was. For Harry Stephen 
ſays of it, when he firſt publiſned it with ſome others 
Anno 1556, in his Dedication'to their Author; In trau. 
ferendis reliquis hujus ſacroſancti Poetæ Odis, Buchana- 
nus fuiſti, id eſt, inter reliquos omnes Interpretes tantum 
quantum Luna inter minora ſidera enituiſti: at, poſtquan 
ad Pſalmum civ. ventum eſt, Buchananum viciſti. And 
much to the ſame Purpoſe Daniel Heinſius (that Hein. 
| fras, whom the incomparable Grotius more than once 
ſtiles Princeps literarum)iſays of it, Pſalmus iſte Rex eſt 
ceteror um. But all this notwithſtanding, I will not fay 
ſimply, Homo homini quid mtereſt ! but Homo anus quid 
ceteris pene omnibus intereſt! For you at laſt appear, and 
by your!ſuperlative Skill in crisical or (ſhall I rather call 
it) Vypercritical Learning, will forſooth confound Bucha- 
nan and all his Admirers, and (if we will be taught by 
you) will ſhew that this ſo much celebrated Pſalm hath 
not one right Line, and almoſt not a right Word in it 
all. One would have thought, that the Fate Dr. Egle 
ſham met with for attacking this very Pſalmupwards of a 
hundred Years ago, might have deterr'd you from ſo au- 
dacious an Attempt. Vou have, or might have read how 
much the Folly and Vanity of that fantaſtical Doctor 
was expoſed and ridicul'd by your own favourite Au- 
thor, as alſo by the above named Daniel Heinſius, bc. 
cit. but eſpecially by his own very ingenious and learned 
Countryman Dr. William Barclay, who has not any re- 


uted 


1 


2 Burmani Sylloge Epiſtol. illuſtr. vol. ii, epiſt. 227, 
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futed all the Cavils and Abuſes vented againſt it by that 
whimſical Doctor, but likewiſe diſplay'd the hidden 
Beauties of that Pſalm, which few before were capable 
to diſcern. But as there is a certain Kind of Courage, 
which no Danger can intimidate, no Miſadventures of 
others can frighten; ſo you, not heeding what befell Dr. 
Egleſham, and that nothing may rival, far leſs eclipſe, 
as you fancy, Johuſtun s Glory, will needs take up that 
Doctor's Cauſe again; though I am pretty confident 
that in the Event your Succeſs will not be a whit better 
than his. However in the new Attack you make on 
this Pſalm, you do not altogether tread in the Doctor's 
Footſteps: For tho' in ſome Things you chime in with 
him; yet in others you go quite contrary to him, allow- 
ing even ſome Things to paſs for Beauties, which he 
accounted Deformities: But generally you have made 
jt your Buſineſs to find out new Blemiſhes, which neither 
the Doctor, tho' otherwiſe ſufficiently inclin'd to it, nor 
any other ever dream'd of. I ſhall with the ſame Impar- 
tiality .I have hitherto obſerved, conſider all of them, and 
am hopeful to make it appear, that moſt, if not all, have 
no other Foundation, but what your extreme Fondneſs 
for Fohnſtex, and your inveterate Prejudice againſt Bu- 
chanan have ſuggeſted. bh | 
Jo begin then with the firſt five Lines of Buchanan, 
which you will have to anſwer to the 1ſt Verſe of this Pſ. 

Ze rerum, Deus alme, canam Dominumque patremque : 

Magne parens, ſan&ta quam majeſtate verendus, 
_ Mitheris æternas rector moliris habenas ! 

Te decor, auratis ambit te gloria peunis, 

Et circumfuſum ee tegmine lumen. a 
Vour Remarks are, That the Simplicity and Grandeur 
* of the Beginning of this ſublime Pſalm is loſt by the 
* great Number of additional Ideas, which Buchanan has 
* injudiciouſly introduced in his Tranſlation. How of- 
ten, yon add, has God been ſtiled before we came to 
this Place, rerum Dominumque patremque, and how 
mſipidly is patrem immediately followed by mague 
* parens? The whole of Atheris æternas rector moliris 
* habenas is foreign to the Purpoſe, and decor is brought 


5 


(486) 


n jn between majeſtas and gloria, merely for the Sake of mY 
© the Metre. In the laſt Place, it muſt be obſerved, I» 
© that Buchanan has taken a great Part of the next Verſe i 15 
« to make up this, and at the ſame time has deſtroy'd half . 
„its Energy. How great a Difference is there between 
„ ſaying, Thou cloatheſt thyſelf with Light as with a * 
& Garment, and, Thou art cloathed with Light, &c. In the Or ti 
latter Sentiment, the Action ceaſes, and conſequen- + - 
„ ly the Verſe languiſnes. | wt 
Wbat a Deal of Faults here? but we muſt conſider 4 
them ſeparately. And FA a 5 
1. You call this Pſalm ſublime, and ſo it truly is: But err 
you fay that he Simplicity and Grandeur of the Beginning To 
of it is here loft by additional Ideas. I am glad that for 1 
once you allow that Grandeur can conſiſt with Simpliciwy, Wl 
when yet a great deal of your former Notes upon this In all 
Author point at the contrary. Dr. Egleſbam had con- thers 
demn'd this Simplicity in Buchanan, and ſaid, as you alſo WM which 
do, that ſome of his Verſes in this Pſalm, and you fax WM here ii 
almoſt every where, Suppl. p. Id and 11. ſolutam potiùs ora. Th, 
tionem quam heroici verſùs majeſtatem redolent. But Dr. Wl where 


Barclay has ſhow'd that there are a thouſand Verſes in Oaom, 
Virgil (of which he gives us ſome Inſtances) quorum ipſa 
ſimplicitas virtus eſt, non vitiam. And this is confirm'd 
by that great Maſter of Eloquence Quintili an, lib. viii. cap. 
3. Vim rebus aliquando&& ipſa verborum humilitas adſen. 
But this _— is loſt by additional Ideas. If theſe J. 
deas are far tetch'd and affected, I grant it: But not, if 
they are plain and natural, as here. But that Grandeur 
(which you alſo add) ſhould be loft by additional Ideas, 
is what I cannot be brought to believe. I thought the 
Matter had been quite otherwiſe, and that additional I. 


* Thc 
ſelt fron 
ment of 


deas, ſuch as are made up of Epithets, Amplifications, Ie ment 
Deſcriptions, c. when pertinent and judiciouſly cho- tion to v 
ſen, did conſtitute a great Part of it. Is the Erandeur loſt 1 5 Pf 
in that of Virgil cited above, wherein Venus, inſtead of Na * 
ſaying ſimply, O Fapiter, addreſſes him thus, himſelt 

DO pater, O hominum Divumque æterna poteſta : * U 
in every Word of which there is an additional Idea. Or II 


8 
0 
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an theſe Deſcriptions of that ſuppoſed ſupreme Deity by 
the ſame Author; . N 
Ipſe Deum _ 


* 


Kegnator, cœlum & terras qui numine torquet. And, 
Filius huic contra, torquet qui ſidera mundi. And, 
O qui res hominumque Deumauune 
Aternis regis imperiis, & fulmiue terres? 
Or theſe in Horace, e e ee 

Quid priùs dicam ſolitis parentis 
Laudibus, qui res hominum ac Deorum, 

© © Qui mare & terras variiſque mundum a 
[1b 32 Nan ae 24 
Qui terram mertem, qui mare temperat 

Vientoſum, & arbes, regnaque triſtia, 
Divoſque mortaleſque turmas 

| Imperio regit unus æquo? LY 
In all which Places, and I could bring innumerable o- 
thers, the Erandeur chiefly conſiſts in the additional Ideas, 
which are there repreſented to the Mind. And ſo it does 
here in the Words . | | . 
Te rerum, Deus alme, canam Dominumque patremque : 
where, as is moſt ingeniouſly obſerv'd by Dr. Barclay, 
Ouomam inejffabile nomen quatuor literarum, quo utitur 
Propheta, exprimi non poteſb ulld aut cogitatione aut vo- 
te, ſapientiſſimus pocta | Buch. ]. quatuor ponit epitheta, 
DEUM, ALMUM, DOMINUM, PATREM. And 
(Ladd) it is in the three laſt of theſe (which you call 
additional Ideas) that the Grandeur of this Line ſhews it- 
{1f,* You ſee then that this firſt Remark of yours is 


. 4 


* Tho', I have given a Hint of it before, yet I cannot hinder my- 
ſelf from again obſerving in this Place the ſingular and exquilite Judg- 
ment of our Author, that in invocating or addrefling Almighty God 

he-mentions ſuch of his Divine Attributes as-have-a particular Rela- 
tion to what the Pſalmiſt is praying or addreſſing him for. Thus K 

David Pl. iv, when under ſome very grievous Trouble, applies to God 
n the Sovereign Diſpoſcr of all Things, O pater, O hominum .divimqus 
cterna potejtas. In Pf. v. when perſecuted by his Enemies, he "$964 6 
himſelf to God's Almighty Power for Deliverance, o potens rerum 
| Deus, Under a Kerr Senſe how highly he had provok'd the Divine 
905 Juſtice by his Sins o Adultery and Murder in Pr. Ii. he flies to God 

. i a merciful Saviour, ready and willing to pardon all thoſe that with 


true 


% 


3 n 
to be read backwards, and to be underſtood in a Senſe 
the very reverſe of yours: Which gives us but a ſorry 
Proſpe& of what we are to expect afterwards. For 


2. You next tell us: How often has God been ſtiled, 
e before we came to this Place, rerum Dominumgue pa- 


tremque? What do you intend by this, but to inſinuate 
that Buchanan had but a poor Invention, which obliged 
him frequently to uſe the ſame Phraſe? That he names 
the Sovereign Being ſometimes Dominus, ſometimes pa- 
ter, and ſometimes pater or parens rerum, is very true, 
And by what Words or Epithets can God be more pro- 
perly ſtil'd? But I know no Pſalm, either before or after 
this, where this whole Phraſe rerum Dominumque patren- 
que, are attributed to him. Lo accuſe Buchanan of Barren 
neſs either of Thoughts or Words is the moſt unjuſt Thing 
in the World. For I hardly know any Poet, that has 
.greater Flow and Variety of both than he. To inſtance in 
theſe only that relate to the Deity, how many different 
2 has Buchanan of addreſſing or invoking Almighy 
God in this Book of Pſalms, ſeveral of which your Jab 
ton has borrowed from him, ſuch.as Domine, Deus, pate, 
enitor; potens rerum Deus, Servator orbis, Fuſte judex, 
Kerum certa ſalus, Cuſtos gentis humanæ, Rector unit, 
Rerum ſator, Salus humani generis, Bone rector orbis, Rex 
beate cœlitum, Sancte cuſtos hominum, Rerum condi 
optime, Spes ſalutis unica, Princeps ſtelliferis altior orb: 
bus, Rerum creator optime, Rerum ſandte opifex, Dum. 
.zzator orbis, Salutis auctor & caſtos meæ, Salutis audit 
unice, O ſalus rerum, O arbiter mundi, O arbiter mort 
lium & agminum cœleſtium, O qui perpetuis orbem modt. 
raris habenis, O ſandte gentis noſtræ protector, O rex at 
mi potens, Indulgens genitor, Noſtræ ſpes una — 
| ont 


— 


0. * 9 
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true Repentance return unto him, in that moſt doleful and pathetit 
Strain, O ſalus rerum, lacrymis precantum Mollibus flet Facilis. And f. 
-nally, in this lofty civ. Pſ. wherein he is to celebrate the Divine Po, 
er, Miſclom and Goodneſs, he introduces it with a Commemoration 0 
thoſe his glorious Attributes, Te rerum, Deus alme, canam Dominumqn 
parremque, where DEVS ALME réſpects his Goodneſt, P. 41 ER N 
NUM, his fatherly Wiſdom and Care, and DOMINUS RERUM his ſoy 
'reign "Dominion and Power, L could ſhow how far ſhort Dr. Febnſi 
comes of this in ſeveral Places, 


ne nex 


* Whil, 


an Obſer\ 
os, where 


wick, Dia 


her. Van 
Wwerers, d 
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Deus, Aterne rerum conditor, &c. Is ſuch a Varietyas 


Sentiments or Expreſſions? | 

3. Your 3d Quarrel is, That patrem is inſipidly fol- 
“ lowed by Mage parens. Not ſo, but moſt elegant- 
ly and appoſfitely. He had ſaid in the firſt Line, by 
way of Preface, that he was 20 leſs God, i. e. to ſing. 
or pen a Pſalm to him, as the great Lord and. Father of 
the Univerſe, in which he was to deſcribe the Glories 
of his Power in creating, of his Wiſdom in governing, 
and of his Goodneſs in providing for his Creatures, 
which are all confidered as his Of-ſpring: Agteeable to 
which noble Thought he begins with this grand Excla- 
mation, MAGNE PARENS! wherein, it I were to de- 
ſcant upon Letters and Syllables (as your Cuſtom is) 
I could ſhow that, beſides what is in the Sentiment, there 
is ſomething truly ſublime in the very. Sound of the 


from Scaliger Poet. p. 521, is litera grandiſona) is in the 
firſt Syllable both of Mague and parens.* Here alſo we 
have the Pauſe or Stop, that you ſo much admire, on the 
Trithemimeres or third Semiped. As likewiſe, to give 
the Sentence a greater 74 , and to render it more 
rave and folemn, we have the Dactyle, both in this and 
the next my 9h followed by three flow Spondees; 
Beſides, the Word majeſtate in this, both by its Length 
and Sound, has a real Majeſty in it. Here we have a 
Cluſter of exquiſite Beauties, which you was not willing 
to own, but inſtead thereof ſimply tell us, That the 


'* deſerves it much OOO But had thefe Lines been 


Fohbn<= 
* While 1 am ſpeaking of this Letter A, I cannot omit mentioning 


an Obſervation of Monſ. Rapin in his Treatiſe u- carmine paſtorali, p. 
106, where he gives Theocritus the Preference to Virgil by his ufing the 


her. Nam, wt monet Demetrius Phalereus, ru MUC waived 5 


jd u ſurpare ſol ent, vocalius longe ſonantinſque eſt, & c. 


hne rerum conditor, O mi Deus unice, Rex, pater &9 - 


this, a Sign of one's labouring under a Penury either o 


Words. For the Letter A (which as I hinted before 


* Verſificat.on of this Place, as it is not bad, ſo neither 


oick, Dialect, in which this Letter à is more frequent than in any o- 


gar, diducto latoque ore loquuntur omnia Dores, 111#4 enim 27 
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Johnſton's, you would have wanted Words ſufficient to 
extoll them. 5 : ha 


4. Your 4th Objection is, that dut 
6 theris eternas rector moliris habenas, Bu 
te is foreign to the Purpoſe.” I own there is nothing of der 
it directly in the Text, which Egleſham alſo made a Fault bat 
in Bac hauan. To which it were ſufficient to anſwer in dia, 
Dr. Barclay's Words: Huic verſui in teætu quod reſpon- he f 
deat non eſt quidquam aperte paſitum. Sed ut nomen Je- latic 
hove toties repetitum in hoc Pſalmo ſemel deſcriberet mul. tor | 
tis notis, tandem vocat hic Rectorem; aut certe hoc verſi wou 
illaftrat ed verba, Magnificatus es vehementer, To You « 


which I add, that if ſuch Additions are blameable in glori, 
Buchanan, they are atleaſt equally ſo in Johaſton, who has Jou, 
many ſuch, and none of them more, ſeverals of them 


leſs appoſite than this is. Beſides, if this Line of Ba- jeſtas 
chanan diſpleaſes you, you may paſs it, (the Senſe being 5 6. 
complete without it,) by putting the Point of Admirati- 4 Fre: 
on after verendus! as is done in ſome Copies. Howe. . am 
ver you may, yet I would not part with it in this Place Wl, Dit 
for any Line that ever Johnſton wrote. The laſt two. ſelf: 
Words Buchanan had from that of their common Maſter: . ed 4 
(as you call him) Virgil, manibus molitur habenas, on 
And, I hope, that is no Fault. What 
5. A 5th is, © that Decor is brought in betwixt 1. ot ma 
jeſtate and gloria merely for the Sake of the Metre,” er! J 
You might as well have ſaid that every Word of the Thing | 
Line you are diſfitisfied with is brought in between aher w. 
them. But the Truth is, that Decor hath nothing to do 0 anot. 
with maſeſtate two Lines before it, the Sentence being and the. 
fully ended at the preceeding Line. Rector moliri wana 
| habenas. Buchanan refers the Word majeſtate to magnif- no Part 
catus es vehementer, as it is in the Fulgate and molt other Verſe, : 
Latin Tranſlat ons; for which our v Eugliſh had, Thun nds wit 
art become exceeding glorings, und the neu, Thou art very n Buck! 
great. And what is magnificatus, but majeſtate preditns, he 2d 
ornatus, or majeſtatem adeptus: For both come from ſelf W 
maguns. Again, where our old Exgliſh Verſion has, Thos ith, Ez. 
| art cloathed with Majeſty and Honour, and the new, Thou tes ther 
art cloathed with Honour and Majeſty, the Latin Tran erſe up, 
N pe : lations Nad the E 
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lations in Bachanan's Time had, gloriam & decorem in- 
dutus es, or, Confeſſionem & decorem induiſti. So that 

uchanam has exactly plac'd his Words in the ſame Or- 
der in which he found them in theſe Verſions, majeſtate 
verendus, tor maguiſicatus vehementer ; and decor and glo- 
ria, for gloria and decor: With this Difference only, that 
he has put decor before gloria, as our laſt Exgliſp I ranſ- 
lation has put Honour before Majeſty. And it was good 
for Buchanan he did ſo: For had he done otherwiſe, you 
would have brought him in guilty of an Auticlimaæx, (as 
you do on other Occaſions, as in your Suppl. p. 32) for 
gloria is greater than decor, and therefore, according to 
you, ſhould have been plac'd laſt : Tho' the Orig. has 
neglected it, as has alſo your Johnſton, who has put ma- 
jeſtas before honos. | 

6. Laſtly you tell us, That Buchanan has taken a 
* great Part of the next Verſe to make up this, and at the 
lame Time has deſtroy'd half its Energy. How great a 
Difference is there between ſaying, Thou cloatheſt thy- 
* ſelf with Light as with a,Garment, and Thou art cloath- 
* ed with Light, &c. In the latter Sentiment the Acti- 
* on ceaſes, and conſequently the Verſe languiſhes.” 
What a delicate Niceneſs have we here? Buchanan has 
not made his Verſes and thoſe of the Orig. to end toge- 
„ter! I have more than once told you before, that the 


* Thing is impracticable; that Johnſton has frequently done 
e Waherwiſe; and that the carr ing the Senſe from one Line' 
_ to another, except it be in Eleviacks, is a great Beauty, 
nd the contrary often a Fault. But what you ſay of Ba- 
75 chanan is not true of him in this Place. He has taken 
% oo Part of the next Verſe to make vp this. The 1ſt 
i . {W\<r(e, as it is diſtinguiſhed from the 2d in our Bibles 
Ti ds with, Thou art cloathed withilonour aud Majeſty; and 

| J n Buchanan with, Te decor, auratis ambit te glorin pennis. 
; 2 he 2d Verſe in the former begins with, 7h covereſt 
| 5 95 hyſelf with Light as with a Garment : and in the latter 
This th, Ez circumfuſum veſtit pro tegmine lumen. So that 


Th ere there is not the leaſt Encroacnment made of one 
erſe upon another: But both are kept entirely ſeparate, 

nd the Energy, whatever that is, entirely preſerv'd. I 
| 1 muſt 
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muſt further add, that in the Vulgate the Verſes are (and f 
think more naturally) otherwiſe divided than in our Bibles. 
For the 2d Verſe init is, Confeſſionem & decorem induiſti, 
 amiftus lamine ſicut veſtimento: whereby this Paluda- 
mentum Deitatis, this his Robe of State, if I may ſo call it, 
is at once deſcribed, and his being cloathed with Honour 
and Majeſty, and being covered with Light as with a Gar- 
ment; are join'd together, as they are here by Buchanan. 
As to the Difference you pretend there is betwixt Thox 
cloatheſt thyſelf, &c. and Thou art cloathed, &c. I do not 
ſee it. Noa tell us indeed, That in the latter Sentiment, 
the Action ceaſes, and conſequently the Verſe#lauguiſhes. 
What you mean by the ceaſing of the Action I underſtand 
not. The ſapreme Being is here repreſented as a glorious 
King putting on his Royal Apparel, and that in order as 
it were to make a publick Appearance. When this Ap- 
parel then is put on, the Action ceaſes, unleſs you ſup- 
poſe him to be always putting them on; which is ab- 
ſard; and it ſeems no leſs abſurd to think, that the Verſe 
ſhould languiſh becauſe an A@'on is mentioned that na- 
turally muſt be ſuppoſed in a ſhort time to ceaſe and be 
at an End. This trifling Cavil, is founded in this, that 
in the one, Thou cloatheſs thyſelf, God himſelf is mention- 
ed as the Agent; in the other, Tho art cloathed, the Adi- 
on only is expreſt, without mentioning by whom it was 
done. And that ſurely is a mighty Matter! If this is? 
Fault, then not only our Tranſlation in the preceeding 
Verſe, but alſo your Jobuſton, are in the Wrong: For 
the one has, Zhou art cloathed with Honour and Majeſly, 
and the other, Quem ſacra majeſtas cingit & ambit hoes: 
And ſo likewiſe in Pſ. xciii. The Lord is cloathed with 
Majeſty, the Lord is cloathed with Strength. In all 
which the Agent or Cloather is not expreſt: As neither 
ſeems it to be here in the /zlgate ; which has *Amidtus 
lumine ſicut veſtimento, or, as others render it, opertus or 
indutus. To quarrel ſuch Things as theſe, is nodum 
in ſcirpo querere, as the Proverb is, and worſe than 6 
male præſectum unguem ſtomac hari, as Horace expreſſes it. 
For here there is nothing but what is perfectly juſt, and 
worthy of the great Virgil himſel ! 7 


3 7 
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1 

Te decor, auratis ambit te gloria pennis, 
Et circumfuſum 2 pro tegmine lumen. = 
You come in the End to ſpeak of the Language of 
this Verſe, and that it may not eſcape Scot- free, you 
find Fault with the moſt beautifal Word in it-all, viz. 
circumfuſum, which you fay © is in the Ovidian Stile, 
* and that it is hard to ſay, that it adds any Thing to the 


© Senſe.” What do you mean by calling it of the Ovidian 
t Stile? Is it becauſe the Word is much uſed by Ovid? 
| Or that he uſes it idly, and when there is no Occaſion 
7 : . KEE 

. for it? The Word certainly is in itſelf, not only harmleſs, 
d but uſeful, and to be found in moſt Poets as well as O- 
13 vid. And if my Index's do not deceive me, tho? he has 


writ more than any of the ancient Poets now extant, 
he has it only 5 Times, once in his Faſts, v. 582. cir- 
cumfuſis fluminibus, and 4 Times in his Metamorphoſes, 
VIZ. i. 12. circumfuſo are, iii. 180. Nymphe circumfuſe, 


bo parentis Venus. In all which Places every Body will 
ſee, that it not only adds to the Senſe, but that the Senſe 
would hardly have been complete without it. But what if 
the Word is to be found as oft in Virgil? In him it occurs 
no leſs alſo than 5 Times, once in his moſt perfect, and 
4 Times in his moſt glorious Work, viz. Geo. iii. 368. 
circumfuſa corpora, En. i. 590. circumfuſa nubes, n. 
i. 64. circumſuſa juventus, An, vi. 666. quos circumfu- 
ſos, and En. xi. 546. circumfuſo milite : In none of which 
is it more neceſſary to the Senſè than in the above named 
Places of Ovid. You ſee what it is to throw your Bolts 
at random, without conſidering where they would light. 
But it adds nothing here to the Senſe in Buchanan. With 


adds to the Senſe, but carries a ſingular dignificancy a- 
long with it. For it imports that the LUMEN, or Light, 
which is here repreſented as Almighty God's imperial 


or, near the Body, but like that of the Sz» diffuſed id a 
vaſt Circnmference round about him. You talk very 


you ought, you would have found him to have juſtified 


iv. 354. circumfuſus ſatelles, and V. 585 circumfuſa col- 


Submiſſion, Sir, you are much miſtaken. It not only 


Robe, is not like other Robes, which generally ly cloſe. 


much of the great Virgil, but had you conſidered him as 
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chaxan, by a Line of his, as parallel to this as one thing 
Can be to another. It is En. i. 416. I 

Et multo nebulæ circum Dea judit amictu. 
which de la Rue paraphraſes, Circumdedit multo tegmine 
mubi s, where · he uſes Buchanan s Word tegmine; and 
Virgil's amictu come pretty near in Senſe to the Word 
of the Orig. gnoteh, which FVatablus renders literally 
amiciens ſe, And to come yet cloſer, it is of this Cloud, 
that Virgil ſays afterwards, circumfuſa repente Scindit ſe 
nube s, One of the Examples I mentioned before. 

After you have done with this Paſſage of Buchanan, you 
come next to compare it with Dr. Foh»ſtoz's I ranſlation, 
where you tell us with a kind of Triumph, That he 
has judiciouſly avoided the Errors he ſaw in Bucha- 
nan. He ſaw! Johnſton was ſo far from ſeeing ſuch 
Errors, that he has very roughly chaſtis'd the Vanity 
(Madneſs he calls it) of Dr. Egleſkam, for pretending 
to have found theſe and the like Errors. And were he 

et alive, for as much as you admire him, he. would be 
o far from thanking you, that nothing could more diſ- 
guſt him than the many ill-grounded Cavils you throw 
out here and elſewhere againſt that great Poet. 
Well! but what are theſe Errors Jobuſton has avoid- 
ed? Why © hebegins with more than common Plain- 
e nel, in order to riſe the higher afterwards.” This 
ancummon Plainneſs may be the Manner of Orators : It 
is not, I am ſure, the Manner of Poets. What can be 
loftier than the Words with which Homer begins his 
Thad, Mnitr, d cid dd; and Virgil his Ænueid, Arma virum- 
gue cano, or his iii. Georgich, Te quoque magna Pales, &c. 
= which laſt this of Buchanan has a very near Reſem- 
lance. . „55 


You add © That this is the Reaſon, why he omits 


e the Apoſtrophe in the firſt Couplet, which is dropt in 
* the Orig. at the 3d Verſe; and in ſeveral others after 
it; To which Buchanan did not attend. Fohnſton a- 
“ yails. himſelf of this Liberty, and reſerves the Apo- 
* ftrophe to the th Verſe.“ I told you before that it is 
a great Impropriety to call the addreſſing Almighty God 
in the ſecond Perſon an Apoſtropbe; for that n 
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him, who is every where preſent, to be abſent But to 


paſs that, was there ever a groſſer Inſtance of Partiality 
than what you give us here? Buchanan follows the Origi- 
nal by addrefling his Words (as in it) directly to God 
himſelf in the ſecond Perſon : Jobnſton has no Addreſs 
at all, but ſpeaks of God in the third Perſon for fix Ver- 
ſes together; and then and not till then directs his Words 
to God in the ſecond Perſon. Therefore Jobnſton's 
Tranſlation is preferable to Buchanan's! Which is, in o- 
ther Words, that he that keeps cloſeſt to the Org. is 
wrong, and he that wanders fartheſt from it is right. Yes: 
But the Apoſtrophe (as you falſely call it) is dropt in the 
Orig. at the zd Verſe, and in ſeveral others after it: To 
which Buchanan did not attend: And Johniton took an Ad- 
vantage from that Change. Buchanan could not but · ſee 
and attend to it, that in the Orig. of this and many other 
Pſalms, the Perſon is frequently changed from the ſe- 
cond to the third, and vice verſa. But he knew that ſuch 
Changes were unuſual in the Latin Idiom,“ and there- 
fore has prudently all along in this Pſalm addreſs'd his 
Words to God in the ſecond Perſon, till he came to the 
beautiful Epiphouema at the 31ſt Verſe, Sic eat, &c. 
which allows and almoſt requires ſuch a Change. But 
then he concludes his Addreſs as he had begun; 
Te rerum, Deus alme, patrem Dominumque canemns, 
But, becauſe you provoke me to it, you'll allow me to 
animadyert a little on Johnſton's Paraphraſe of this iſt 
Verſe. You fay that he begins with more than com- 
mon Plainneſs; that is, with a Plainneſs that is very n- 
uſual. And in this you ſpeak Truth: For to me it is ſo 
9 8 | plain 


— * — 
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* This is ſo remarkable, that St. Jerome, who has made two Latin 
Tranſlations of the Book of Pſalms, and in one of them, has changed 
the third Perſon in the Orig. to the ſecond, teg's, ponis, facis, tuos, fun- 
daſti, &c, inſtead of tegit, ponit, facit, ſuos, fundavit. And it being ob- 
jetted againſt, in his long Epiſtle to; Sunnia and Fretela, he has theſe 
Words; Si ergo omnia ad ſecundam perſonam ſunt, id eſt, ad Deum: quo- 
modo in uno ver ſiculo tertia per ſona ſubitꝰ & extra ordinem inducitur? And a 
little below: Sed non poteſt, ſays he, aliud ad ipſum, aliud de ipſo dici. 
Aut omnia quaſi ad Deum loquebatur Propheta; aut omnia ad alium de eo 


„ 


referebat, Quum autem pleraque ad ipſum di rigant ur, & ea, qua ambigua 


ſunt, ad ipſius perſonam dirigenda ſunt, 
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plain, that it ſeems mean and flat, and very mueh below 
the Dignity and Sublimity of the Subject. In the Orig. 
it begins with a double Addreſs (Apoſtrophe you would 
call it) firſt to himſelf, or his Soul, in order to rouſe 
himſelf up to purſue the high and lofty Theme he was to 
go upon; and then he falls about it ina ſuitably glorious 
train, by direCting*his Speech to God, whoſe adorable 
Perfections he was to diſplay in it, Bleſs zhe Lord O my 
Soul: O Lord my God, thou art very great, thou art cloath- 
ed with Honour and Majeſty. H; 
this is, Dicere fert animus ſuperim nova carmina Regi, &c. 
1. e. It hath come into my Mind to ſing new Songs to 
the King of Heaven, ( of the Gods you would have called 
it, as you tranſlate Divum in Buchanan elſewhere.) You 
were ill adviſed in ſaying. that circumfuſum in Buc ha- 
nan was of the Ovidian Stile, when I have ſhewed above, 
that it is rather of the Stile of Virgil: Whereas you have 
not adyerted that almoſt this whole Line is of the Ovi- 
dian Stile: Who begins his Metamorphoſes with Inu nova 
fert animus— diere. And in the ſame iſt Book V. 
451 Rex ſuperim; which laſt Phraſe is not in all YVirg:l; 
and the former, Fert animus dicere, is not in any Poct of 
the Auguſtan Age, except Ovid, that I know of. 
Next, the Quem in the beginning of the Pentameter is 
too low and too little to ſupply the Place of Thon art 
very great, or Magnificatzs es vehementer : And yet that 
is all we have for it: For, ſacra majeſtas cingit & ambit 
honos do no more than anſwer to, T hou art cloathed with 
Honour and Majeſty. 
Again, hei 


ow infinitely ſhort of. 


e is guilty of what you would make an Anti- 


climax in Buchanan, by putting majeſtas before honos, as 
1 obſerved above. © © 

Laſtly, by his giving us two Words cingit and ambit 
for cloathed, he makes one or other of them ſuper- 
fluous. I mention theſe Things as argumenta ad homi- 
nem to you; becauſe you would have made them rivg 
in our Ears, had you found any Thing like them in Bu- 
ghanen:) and at the ſame time to ſhew that Johuſton's Pa- 
gaphraſe is not ſo perfect as you give out. 

20 By this Time we have got pretty clear m— 


who render it, 


ae : 


fit Verſe, proceed we now to the 2d and zd. 


Tu tibi pro velo nitidi tentoria coli, 
Et liquidas cur vo ſuſpendis fornice lyniphas, . 
Et levibus ventorum alis per inania vectus 
Frenas ceu celeres volitautia nubila currus. 
in which, according to you, there is hardly one Word 
right, Your 1ſt Remark is * That Buchanan has entire - 


ly omitted that fine Thought, who layeth the Beams of 


* bis Chambers in the Waters.” Why? would you have 
theſe Words to be taken literally, as if God had really a 
Chamber ſupported or roofed with Beams in the Waters, 


and that theſe Beams were of Ivory too, as Fohnſtor 


would have them, by calling them zrabes ebarnas. Eve- 
ry Body knows that is in the leaſt acquainted with the 
Stile of the Holy Scriptures, that it abounds with ſtrong 
and hyperbolick Figures, a Stile that was, and yet is, 
very common to thoſe oriental Languages. But Bucha- 
nan not thinking theſe ſo proper in Latin Poetry, has 
iven us, not that figurative, but the true Meaning of the 
Text; as has alſo in a great Meaſure the Vulgate Ver- 
fion, Qui tegit aquis ſuperiora ejus, and not as others, 
Qui contignat in aquis ſuperiera ſua, or 
Contignat in aquis canacula ſua. But, to clear up this 
matter yet farther, I mutt next obſerve, that'you are very 
much miſtaken, when you add © That the Divine Wri- 
ter is here deſcribing the Omnipreſence of God: He 
is in the Seas, He is in the Skies, He is in the Winds, 


* all at the ſame time.“ The Pſalmiſt had here no ſuch 


Intention. His chief (if not only) Deſign was to cele- 
brate the Power, ¶ iſdom and Goodneſs of God, as mani- 
felted in his Works. And firſt (as Dr. Pazrick and ſome 
other Interpreters obſerve) he begins with the Heavens, 
the Clouds and the ?/7zas, or (as ſome will have it) Au- 
gels; and then comes down to the Earib, its Hills, Valleys, 

ountains, Men, Beaſts, and other inferior Things : But 
does not directly ſpeak of the Seas till the 25th Verſe, 
where particular Mention is made of them, and of the 
various Creatures in them. You have therefore quite 
miſs'd the Senſe of the Orig. when you. fancy that by 
theſe Words, bo layeth the Beams of his Chambers in 


the 
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the Waters, is to be underſtood zhe Seas: When all Com- 
mentators I haye read, agree, that by them are ſignified 


the *Upper Regions of the Air, where watery Clouds, 
Rain and other Meteors are ſuſpended in the Form of an 
Arch : Which Buchanan is ſo far from omitting, that he 
hath no leſs juſtly than elegantly expreſſed them in thoſe 
Words. 1 „„ f 

Et liquidas curvo ſuſpendis fornice lymphas. 

You ſubjein here, in order to expoſe, as you fancy, 
Buchanan yet further, a literal Tranſlation of his Words; 
and then add, © How little this reſembles the Orig. the 
Reader will judge the better, when he has ſeen the o- 
ther Tranſlation particularly conſidered; which you 
alſo give us in Eugliſb a little afterwards. But, in my 
Opinion, you have done Juſtice to neither. Among o- 
ther things, I obſerve that you tranſlate from Buchanan, 
Tu tibi pro velo, &c. You ſuſpend the Tents of the clear 
Heavens as a Cartain for yourſelf; inſtead of, Thou (for 
we do not ſay Du to Almighty God) hangeſt up the Pa- 
wilion of the bright or radiant Heaven (for tentoria, tho 
in the plural Number, in which it is always uſed by the 
Poets, yet ſignifies only ane. Text, Tabernacle or, Pavi- 
lion) FOR (not AS) a Curtain or Canopy of State for (or 
20) thyſelf. And this perfectly agrees with Bp. Parrick's 
Paraphraſe of the Words, The ſpacious Heavens are 
„ thy Royal Pavilion, which thy ſovereign Power hath 
„ extended like a Canopy for thy Majeſty in this great 
% Palace of the World: And with Tate or Brady 
noble Verſion, 

Heavens Curtain ſtretch beyond the Globe, 
Thy Canopy: of State to make. 
I might alſo take Notice, that vectus ought rather to be 
rendred carried, than born, as you have it, and frenas ra: 
ther Thon manageſt, or ruleſt as with a Rein, than You 


uide. But theſe are things of ſmall Moment; but your 
Franlation of your own Johnſton's Verſion is leſs fair. 
For 1}, You render mœmnia vaſta, vaſt Limits, Where 
ever did mæœnia ſignify Limits? But this was to ſcreen 
Johnſton from an Impropriety, of which afterwards. 


adly, You render aſtriferi poli, too literally, zhe —— 
” ole, 


1 — 


2 (29 ). 
Pole, for Starry Heaven: For tho? polas in Latin is fre- 
quently uſed for the whole Heaven, yet the Word Pole in 
good Eugpliſ is never uſed ſo that I know of. 34ly, You 


tranſlate 7r:nmphales, triumphant, for triumphal. athly, 


Which is worſt of all, you tranſlate Penvolat Eoas occi- 
duaſque plagas, Flies over the riſing and the falling Regions 
of the Heavens, for the Eaſtern and Weſtern Regions of 
them. The Sun indeed riſes in the one and ſets in the o- 
ther; but *tis the firſt time I ever heard of the ring or 


falling of the Regions themſelves, bat on the contrary that 


they, as the Northern and Southern Poles, are always 
ſuppos*d to keep the ſame invariable Poſition. 

But to return to Bachanay, tis a Jeſt to tell us that we 
can judge better or worſe how far Bauchanan's Ver- 
fon reſembles the Orig. by comparing it with that of 


ſelf, and the beſt Expoſitors of it. To theſe I am obli-- 
ged only to appeal; and according to that Standard, I 

have the Boldneſs to affirm, that this Verſe, Who ftretch- 

eſt out the Heavens, &c. is not only expreſs*'d by Bucha- 

nan in as elegant and poetical a manner, as is poſſible; 

but alſo that all the Thoughts of the Divine Original are 

moſt ſtrictly and cloſely preſerved in it. 1 

Well, but to pleaſe you, let us compare it with Fohn- 

ſton's Tranſlation, and upon Trial, I yet further contend, 

that Buchanan has vaſtly the Advantage. For, to my Ap- 


t ſeems too florid and affected. I do not like the %% 
vela, or the trabes eburnas, or the triumphales rotas. The 
firſt may perhaps paſs, tho? there is nothing of it in the 
Orig. becauſe he does not ſay that theſe Curtains were of 
Mus or fine Linzen, but only that they were like them. 
But the ſecond is hardly tolerable, for he ſays directly 


heard 


c_ 


* I am told indeed that Milton ſomewhere calls the Heavens the 
Ctarry Pole; but that is a Lariniſm, (of which that Author has teverals) 
and not, I think, proper Engliſh, : 


Johnſton. The only way of making a true Judgment of 
that Reſemblance, is by comparing it with the Orig. it- 


prehenſion, Johnſton's is liable to theſe Exceptions. 1/8, 


that theſe Beams were of Ivory; which is not only overs 
ating the Orig. but otherwiſe improper: For who ever 


6 
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heard of Beams of Ivory? The triumphales rote ſeem alſo 
improper. For the Intention of the Pſalmiſt is not to re- 
preſent God as triumphing over his Enemies; but only as 
diſplaying his infinite Power and Greatneſs. 2dly, He has 
changed the Phraſes of the Original, who maketh the 
Clouds his Chariot, and who walketh upon the Wings of the 
ina; in the former of which we have God deſcribed as 
being carried iz a Chariot, in the other as walking or r;- 
dings Whereas Johnſton turns both to being carried in a 
Chariot; or, whichis worſe, he repreſents Almighty Gad, 
* firſt as uſing the Clozds for a Chariot, and then that he 
rode on the Het Wind, and laſtly, that he made a Cha- 
riot of the Eaſt Wind; for ſo the Word jagales muſt im- 
port, This is not only deviating from the Ideas of the 
Orig. but making ſuperfluous Additions to them. But 
that which I am moſt diſſatisfied with, is, Eæplicat aſtri- 
Feri mania vaſta pol; : For here we have two inconſiſtent 
Ideas join'd together, Explicat and mænia; for mœnia, or 
Walls, being firm and inflexible things, are not capable 
of being folded or unfolded. This you yourſelf ſeem ſen- 
ſible of, by your tranſlating it vaſ# Limits, as I noted before, 
From theſe Things you may ſee, Sir, what Ground 
ou had for this ſtrange Exclamation, How abſurd 
* would it be to ſet about comparing this Paſſage with 
Buchanan: For can we find any thing equal to it in 
Homer, Virgil or Milton? eſpecially the Euris jupali- 
% bas.” PTis not to be wondred that Johuſton ſhould 
excel Bucbanau, when the three greateſt Poets that ever 
were, are not equal to him. But this, like many others, 
is nothing but pure Rhodomantade, For I think [ have 
ſhew'd ſome Blemiſhes in this very Paſſage of Johnſton, 
which Buchanan, far leſs Homer, Virgil or Milton, would 
not have been guilty of. The Euriſque jugalibus, I own, 
is a very elegant Phraſe. But equi jugales is uſed by Vir- 
gil, Claudian and other Poets: And that here Johnſton 
Joins jugales with Euri, is owing to the original Word 
Hinds; which Phraſe the Heathen Poets could not uſe, 
fiace, according to their Mythology, moſt of their Gods 
had particular Animals which drove their Chariots. 
But that nothing in Buchanan may eſcape you, you ah 
| | 0 
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ſo here fall foul upon his Language, and of it you ſay; 
that it affords a plentiful Harveſt of uſeleſs Epithets, 


« nitidi cœli, liquidas lymphas, curvo fornice, levibus alis, 


* politantia nubila, celeret currus. At the Rate you 
thus treat Epithets, there will be very few of them that 
will be good for any thing. But I have, I think, clear'd 
up that Matter above, p. 151, c. and ſhall only add here, 
that the beſt Authors uſe theſe or ſuch like Epithets. 
Virgil has altum and profundam cœlum. Ovid liqui dum 
and fulgens cœlum. Virgil liquidi fontes, and liquidi la- 
cus, Ovid nflexns lato carvamine fornix, and Virgil 
curve falces, curve puppes, carve carine, cur vum cornnu, 
(which are all as naturally crooked as an Arch is.) 
Virgil levibus rotis, levibus Jagittir, celeres ale, pernici- 
bus alis, prapetibus pennis. Ovid, velocibus alis. Sta- 
tius, præpes ala. Claudian, rapide alæ. Ovid, leves cur- 
rus. Tibullus, Levi curru. Ovid, levis ſagitta, leves 
pennæ. Horace, volucrem currum. Ovid, celeres Noti, 
celeres rote. Statius, alite curru. Virgil, dam nubila 
ventus agebat, Idem, Quad vent: incabuere, fugam dant 
nubila cœlo. I wonder the more how you ſhould quar- 
rel ſuch Epithets, ſince there are none of them that are 
phyſical, as your Erythræus calls them, or eſſential to their 
Subſtantives, except curvo fornice; and yet Quintilian, 
as I noted above, allows ſuch in Poetry. For the Hea- 
ven is not always #it:dam, bright or clear, nor Water 
always pare and unmuddy, or Wings, Clouds and Cha- 
riot al ways ſwift, And to conclude with what ought 
particularly to ſilence you, your own Johnſton has ſeve- 
ral ſuch Epithets; as Pſ. cxlvii. 17. liquidæ undæ; xlii. 
6. liquidts undis; and xliv. 6. Leves ſagittæ; lix. 10. le- 
vibus pennis; Ixxx. . levibus Notis; cxliv. 4. and cxlviii. 
3. levibas rotis; and cxlvii 4. volucres currus. 

(3.) Come we next to the 4th Verſe, . 

Apparent acc inctæ auræ flammeque miniſtræ, 

t juſſa accipiant. | 
Upon which you have nothing to ſay, but That it is 
* eaſily perceiy'd that Johuſton's Sentiment in this Place, 
* which repreſents the Angels eagerly ſtriving to execute 
God's Commands, very much excels Baxchanar's, who 


only 


* "0 


Min 
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“ only makes them in a Readineſs to receive the Al- 


ighty's Orders; I am very much of a different 
i Buchanan has ſaid all that was juſt and proper, 
Juobnſton (as his Manner is) has too much exaggera- 


ted the Matter. Let us hear Dr. Barclay upon Bucha- 
nau's Words, New potuiſſet (ſays he) ipſum Latium La- 
tinins loqui. Ponderemns verba. Apparent, quam proprie? 


. Apparitorum enim eſt adeſſe officit causd. Accinctæ, her 
vox anget proprietatem precedentis. Quam oppido paratæ 
fant, que non ſolum apparent, ſed accinte apparent ? 


As to Fobuſton's certant, | am ſo far from having that fine 
Opinion you have of it, that I hardly think it proper, 
There is no ſtriving among theſe celeſtial Inhabitants, 
who ſhall be firſt or laſt employ'd, all of them being e- 
qually and conſtantly ready to execute the Will of their 
Maker. Beſides Il am no Admirer of the Phraſe, which 
Johnſton here and elſewhere makes uſe of for Azgels, by 
calling them Aliger; .proceres. * Nay further, I am not 


ſüure if this is the original Meaning of the Text. -I know 


that in the Epiſtle te the Hebrews, it ſeems to be ſpoken of 
Angels; but the Commentators not being agreed about 


it, Buchanan did well to keep cl 


(4.) Upon Verls 5th, 


Stat nullo mobilis evo 


ole to the Text, 


Terra, ſuper ſolide nitens fundamina molis, 


Pollenti ſtabilita manu, 


* 


to paſs over what you talk of Fohuſton's Judiciouſneſs in 
chooſing Elegzacks for his Veriion, having ſpoke enough 
of that already; your Remark is, That Buchanan is 
* here too verbole : Stabilita terra, non mobilis, is much 


& after the Manner of Naſo; and ſo is ere {ay 


„ molis, for ſolida fundamina.” But conſider the 
better, and you will find no Foundation for theſe Cavils. 
He does not join ſtabilita terra and non mobilis together, 
as you do; nor are the Words to be ranged as you range 


them. He firſt ſays, Stat nullo mobilis evo terra, 


Ords 


and 


then, as Dr. Barclay moſt judiciouſly obſerves, he gives 
two Reaſons for it; 1/4, Its own Gravity, poiſing it e- 
qually every way, N:zens ſuper fundamina ſolide molis, 


which is not put for ſolida fundamina, as you affirm ; 


that 


for- 
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that might inſinuate as if it had another Foundation di- 
A. Gin from itſelf: But the fundamina ſolide molis is fun- 
damina ſui que eſt ſolida moles, i. e. its whole ſelf is, 
by that innate Principle it has of Gravitation, its ow 
Foundation, Which the //algate expreſſes ſuper ſtabilitatem 
2 ſuam, and Vatablus or Santes Pagninus ſuper baſes ſuas; 


2 or as Ovid, (however much you contemn that noble 
i Poet) no leſs truly than elegantly phraſes it, Preſſa eſt 


| gravitate ſui. His ſecond Reaſon is, that it is pollents 
#4 ll fabilita manu, that it is ſo eſtabliſhed by the powerful 
Hand of God, who has aſſign'd it its proper Place, and 


fine WF 6x it in it by the Gravitation of every Part towards its 
Per. Center. Pondere nixa ſuo is very well in Johuſton; but 
uns, Wl 1am not ſo fond of ullius precipitanda manu, as you 

© Wl are, who ſay that it is he Original itſelf; for that ſounds 
cir Wl alittle, as it there were any Hand that might attempt 
nich it, as is reported to have been ſaid by Archimedes, Da ubi 
b pedem figam, & terram loco dimovebo. The Words are 
not Wl therefore well rendred by Vatablus, Ne moveat ſe; which 
oy is better than Ne moveatur, or Ne præcipitetur. 


(5.) Follows Verſe 6th, . 
terra obruta quondam 

Huctibus, ut fuſo ſuper ardua calmina velo. 
of which you ſay, (and it is much from you) © That it 
* is in every reſpect truly poetical and ſtrong.” How- 
ever, you add, that it does not ſo fully or ſo naturally 
* expreſs the Senſe of the Orig. as Johnſton.” I wiſh you 
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1s in dad ſhew'd us where the Odds ly. I ineline to think, if 

ough WM there is any, it is on Bac hanan's Side. For, if this Paſ- 

% is Wiige refers to the original Chaos, mentioned Geneſ. i. 2. 

nuch (as is the Opinion of the beſt Commentators, eſpecially it 
ode Hammond and Patrick) then pelago and equor are not ſo a: 
ords proper as fluct ibus. | | 25 
ils. (6.) On Verſes 7th and 8th, . 


ther, Sed ſimul increpuit tua vox, tonitruque tremendo 


.. Lon 
2 ** _ » 


ange Inſonuere auræ, paulatim aſcendere montes . 
Land Cernere erat, ſenſimque cavas ſubſidere valles, © 
- ha Inque cavas walles trepidas decurrere lymphas. 3. 
1 ſay 1ſt, As to the Tranſlation it is not right, As * 
22 7 * ſoon as your Voice rattled, and the Air reſounded with 

8 | | 


that aread- 
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te dreadful Thunder. How much better is, At fimul 
« intonnit tua vox ! in Fohnſton.” But may not Bucha- 
#an's Tranflation be right, tho* Johnſton's is better? 
And wherein is his better? Becauſe forſooth he bas in- 
tonuit, and the other increpuit. Increpo certainly is a 
good Latin Word, and much uſed by Virgil: And, as 
frequently in him it ſignifies, not only to razzle or male a 
Noiſe, but alſo with ſome Loxdneſs of the Voice to rebuke, 
chide or blame ;* ſo here in Buchanan I underſtand by i- 
crepuit tua vox, Thy Voice did loudly reprove or rebuke 
them. But what puts Bachanan's Choice of the Word 
increpuit beyond all Diſpute, is, that it is upon the Mat- 
ter the very Word in the Orig. it being rendered in moſt 
Latin Verſions, Ab increpatione tua, 1. e. cum tu vel tua 
voa eos fluctus] increpuit. | 

2. Your next Fault is in the paulatim and ſenſim, which 
you ſay do not come up to the Orig. What do you 
mean by not coming up to it? The Words indeed are 
not expreſly in the Orig. at all. But they help to illu- 
ſtrate it, as being neceſſarily implied in the Nature of the 
thing.: Unleſs you will ſay that this real Motion of the 
Waters deſcending, and the apparent one of the Moun- 
tains aſcending were inſtantaneous ; which no Body can 
well think. Andebe Word cœperunt in Fohnſton (which 
is as little in the Orig. as paulatim and ſenſim) ſuppoſes 
the contrary. You add, that the Senſe ig wonderfully ex- 
preſt in Johnſton's Words. It may be ſo: But I am pretty 
ſure, that had Buchanan ſpoke them, you would have 
found ſeveral Faults in them. As 1ſt, That the ſecond 
Line Cedere juſfit aquam, juſſa receſſit aqua, is ſtoln 
from that trifling Poet Ovid: But of this afterwards, 
24ly. The Pater alme is not a proper Addreſs to Almigb- 
zy God in this Place, for that ſignifies Gracious or bounti- 
ful Father, which is not appoſite, when an Act of his 
mighty Power, attended with ſomething that was dread: 


ful, 


* See him, Geo. iv. 138. An. ix, 560. n. x. 900, and «/£n. xii, 
758. where Ruaus explains increpo and increpito by objurgo pr incuſo. 1 
might bring innumerable Places in other Authors, w the Ward 
increpo is taken in that Senſe. | 
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i ſul, was to be expreſs d. 3aly, We have three Words 
ignifying much the ſame thing, montes, colles and jaga, 
which would not readily have been forgiven to Bucha- 
n. Aby, The laſt Line Collibur inc inctæ nubiferiſque 
2 eis, (which you ſay does much embelliſh the Landskip) 
yet, as there is nothing to anſwer it in the Orig. had it 


oh been Bachanan's; it would have been accounted an idle 
5. Expletive, and brought in only to make up the Verſe. 


„h, Valles incinctæ collibus, Valleys girt about with 
1e Hills, is a bold, and, I doubt, if juſtifiable, Phraſe. 


0 % But you are yet more hard upon Bachanan's gth 
" MW \crſe; 172 | | 63 a | 
you N, eve iterum immiſſa tellus ſtagnaret ab anda, 


| Limitibus compreſſa ſuis reſonantia plangit _ 
Littora, preſcriptas metuens tranſcendere metas. 
Where, comparing it with Jobuſton's, you ſay, © That 


2 * you leave it to the Reader to determine whether any 
15 thing can be more perplext than Bachanan s, or more 
f oe * intelligible than Johnſton's Tranſlation.” Fohnſton's 


Tranſlation, I own, is plain and intelligible enough; 
and ſo will Buchanan's too appear to any Reader that 
underſtands the Language, if you will tet him alone, and 


y call lot perplex him with the ill-grounded Criticiſm you 
which Wc bjoin, viz. * That in Buchanan the Water is repre- 
poſes \ ſented as fearing to tranſgreſs its Bounds, and yet beats 
Uy ex. ing impetuou ly a ainft the Shore in order to 1 
pretty . theſe Bounas. o ſhew the Emptineſs of this Cavil, 
| have hope, I need not tell you, that there is nothing niore 
econd frequent and * in Fester than to attribute humane 
Actions and Paſſions to inanimate Creatures: And here 


wo of theſe Paſſions are aſcribed to the Water, Courage 


migl· Wand Fear, which, tho contrary to one another, are very far 
bount tom being ſo inconſiſtent, as you imagine. For there is 
. . 1 one that is tolerably acquainted with the Humane 
dre 


Mind, who knows not that different, nay contrary Paſ- 
fions may take Place in it at the ſame Time, This is 
o true, that it very ſeldom happens that any one Paſſion 
dabſolutely predomines in the Soul, that it carries not 
ſome Mixture or Alloy of its _—_— along it. Hope, 
or Inſtance, ſuppoſes, in ** very Nature of it, that it 
| has 
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has ſome Degrees, more or leſs, of Fear attending it. The 
ſame may be ſaid of Love and Hatred, neither of which 
generally ariſe to ſuch a Pitch, as to exclude all Degrees 


Of its oppoſite Paſſion, Hence we have theſe and ſuch 


like Expreſſions; = 
_ Spemgque metumque inter dubii.— 
——alternat (peſque timorque fidem. 
Speque timor - dubia, ſpeſque timore cadit. 
 ——camgue ira miſtus abundat amor. 
And the ſame will equally hold, which is the Caſe be- 
fore us, in Coxrage, which for the moſt Part has ſome 
Degrees of Fear, Miſtraſt, or, if you will, Cowardice 
mixt with it, Whence it was wittily ſaid by one, That 
oy Man would be a Coward if he durſt. To apply this 
to Buchanaus Words, the Waters (which are repre- 
ſented as endued with Reaſon, Thoughts, Paſſions, &*.) 
may very well be ſaid to beat impetuouſly on the Shore, 
as if they thought themſelves able to get over it; and yet 


at the ſame time have ſome Degrees of Fear, that it will 


not be in their Power to effect it, becauſe of the ſtrony 
Barrier God has ſet to oppoſe them. _ | 

If this will not be ſufficient to vindicate Buchanan, 1 
I think it will; IJ have further to add, what will effeQu- 
ally do it, vi. that the Verb metuo is elegantly uſed for 
cavere ne res fiat, or nolle ut fiat, or ſimply rem non fut- 
ram, as in that of Virgil, Geo. i. Arctos Oceaui metuents 
F. 7270 i, i. e. caventes tingi, or non timgendas. 80 

orat. Od. iii. 11. Metuitque tangi Nuptiarum. experi, 


i. e. aon uult tangi. So Perſius i. 1. Landari me- 
d. 


tuam, i. e. nolo laudari. And Horat. ii. 2. Penna 
metuente ſolvi, i. e. nunguam ſolvenda, And ibid. Od. 14. 
Fruſtra per autumnos nocentem Cor poribus metuemus Au- 
ſtrum, 1. e. vitabimus, cavebimus. See de la Cerda ol 
the forecited Place of Virgil, and Lambin on that of Hi 
race, Od. ii. 2. According to this Acceptation of the 
Word, Buchanan's Meaning is, that tho' the Waves of the 
Sea beat violently on the Shore, yet they tale Care not 1 
paſs, or they will not paſt the Bounds appointed for them. 
And this exactly agrees with that of Jeremiah, v. 22. 
Fear you not me,——who have placed the Sand for the Bounk 
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of the Sea, by a perpetual Decree that it cannot paſs it? and 
tho the Waves thereof toſs themſelves, yet can ay not pre- 
wail; tho' they rore, yet can they not paſs over it? And 


with that of Fob, xxxviii: 8 — 11. Who fbat up the Sea 
with Doors, when it brake forth, as if it had iſſued out of 


the Womb ? When I made the Cloud the Garment thereof, 
and thick Darkneſs a ſwaddling Band for it, and brake up 


for it my decreed Place, and ſet Bars and Doors. Anil ſaid; 


Hitherto ſhalt thou come, but no further; and here ſhall thy 
proud Haves | literally he Pride of thy Waves] be flay- 
ed. Which laſt Words are ftronger than Buchanan re- 
ſonantia plangit littora. I hope, now, Sir, you underſtand 
Buchanan, and perceive that his Language is clear, poeti- 
cal and ſcriptural. | | 
(8.) Having got free of this, we go on to V. 10. 
Tum liquidi fontes imis de collibus augent 
Flumina per virides undas volventia campos. ky 
Where you tell us iſt, That in Buchanan s two Lines 


1 


© we have again two very unmeaning Epithets, liquid? 


* fontes and virides campos. But Fohnſton's great Maſter 
Virgil has both thefe very anmeaning Epithets, Geo. ii. 
200. Non liquidi gregibus fontes, non gramina deſunt- 
And Geo. iti: 13. Virids in campo. But no Matter, 


it ſeems, for that; Buchanan ought not to have had them. 


Why, might not Buchanan take a Leſſon from that great 
Maſter, as well as Johnſton? For even he has not ſeru< 
pled to uſe the former of them twice in Cantic: Solow: 
cap. iv. and vi. Liquidi cen fontis ab undis; and 1 
doubt not but he may have alſo the latter in ſome of his 
Works. I am ſure he has many that are not ſo proper. 
From this we fee, how far your Spite will carry you a- 
N Buchanan, when you can find in your Heart to 
nave a Thruſt at him thro” the Sides of your two deareſt 


Friends. But, pray, what is it that ſo much offends yon in 


theſe two Epithets ? The firſt of them indeed Dr. Trapp 
has blam'd in the cxxxvii. Pſ. where Buchanan has twice 
liquide aque : But you yourſelf have abfolv'd him from 
that Fault, for you tell us in your Suppl. p. 32. that there 
it certainly fignifies CLEAR, and the only Fault you 


had to it, was, that it was again repeated in the ſame 
| U 3 Pfalm 


1 
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Pſalm. Here we have liguidi fontes but once; and if 
Water is any where to be had clear, it muſt be at the 
Fountain- head. Paurins ex ipſo fonte bibuntur aquæ is 
_ what I ſappoſe no one will queſtion. And yet, even 
there, it may be troubled or made muddy: As Narciſſus 
did a very clear one (as it is in the Fable) with his Tears, 
Ovid Met. iii. 475. As to the Objection againſt vicides 
to campos, Lask, are the Fields always green? Or did you 
never tee them otherwiſe in Winter? Nay, are there not 
ſome Countries fo parch'd with Heat, that their Verdure 
is quite loſt, even in Summer ? And on the other Hand 
does not your Friend Horace ſpeak of pigri campi, where 
there is no aura æſtiva to make Trees [flouriſh or look 
green? If theſe Things will not ſatisfy you as to the Juſt- 


neſs of that Epithet to campos, I know no Uſe for the 


Word, and Virgil (not to mention other Poets) did ve- 
ry ineptly apply it, in ſaying virides herbas, virides ſilvas, 
viridi fonde, viridi gramine, viridi ceſpite, &c. for the 
Epithet is no more eſſential to campos, than to thoſe o- 
ther Subſtantives. | > 
2. You have yet another Objection againſt Buchanan 
in this Verſe; namely, That the Action is wanting, 
He does not ſay ho fendeth the Waters to run among 
e the Hills and the Valleys. This important Circum- 
& ſtance (you add) Fohnſton could not overlook.” 
Why, forſooth, becauſe he has Ta jabes? This Objecti- 
on, if it is good for any Thing, ſhoutd: have been made 
before, in the preceeding Verſe, where Johnſten expreſ- 
ſes the ho, Buchanan not. He muſt be a wonderful 
Poet indeed that can obſerve-all your Punctilios. Seve- 
ral of theĩe your Johnſton himſelf has not obſery'd in this 
Pſalm. For where God is ſpoke to in the ſecond Per- 
- ſon, he ſpeaks of him in the third. As in Verſe 1ſt. Thon 
art cloathed with Honour, &c. Buchanan Te decor, c. 
Jo huſton has Se radiis — tegit. And again V. 6. Thou 
codereſt is, &c. Fohnſton Illa —latebat. Again, where 
God is ſpoken of in the 3d he uſes the 2d as V. 10. He 
- ſendeth the Springs, &c. Fohnſton Tu flumina, Ec. and 
V. 13. He watereth the Hills, &c. Johnſton Atberio tu 
rore beas. And ſo in ſeveral other Places. As K = 
4 | rifle 
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Trifle of Trifles, which yet you ſay is ſo important a 
Circumſtance, that Johnſton could not overlook it, e- 
ven FJohnſton has overlook't it, not only in others, but in 
this very Pſalm: For where in the Orig. God is menti- 


oned as the IM bo, he has neglected it, as V. 14. He cauſeth 
the Graſs to grow, Johnſton has Hæc pecori gramen——mi- 
niſtrat. But it is wrong to ſay, as you do here, that 
the Action is wanting, and that the ho or Agent is not 
expreſt. Is not agent an Action, and are not the fonte: 
the Agents or Doert of it? But God the great and prix- 
cipal Efficient Cauſe of all is not here particularly 


* mentioned !” As if the whole Deſign of this Pſalm 
was not to ſet forth that God was the great Almighty 


WHO, the firſt Author and original Cauſe of all the Acti- 


ons and Operations of his Creatures; and that his infinite - 


Wiſdom and Goodneſs did direct and over-rule them all. 


And if it is a Fault to omit mags 23s as the prime 
Mover and Efficient of every Aden recorded in this 


Pſalm, then the Pſalmiſt is more guilty of that Omiſſi- 


on, than either Johnſton or Buchanan. See V. 11, 12, 


I7, IS, 21, 22, 23, 26. You ſee into what Abſurdi- 


l 


grounded Criticiſms, 
(d.) Proceed we to V. II. 

Unde ſitim ſedent pecudes, que pinguia tondent 

Paſcua, quique feris onager ſaxa invia ſilvis 

Incolit. 8 
On which you obſerve, That que pinguia tondeut Paſ- 
* c#a is brought in for the ſake of the Verſe only, and 
* ſo undoubtedly is feris tacked to filviss, Theſe Ob- 
jections, you add, cannot be made to Jobhnſton's Ele- 
*.giack Lines.” I anſwer, that this Objection, if there 
is any Weight in it, falls heavier on Fohnſton than on 
Buchanan, For, not to mention what of this Kind are to 
be met with in other Pſalms, ſome of which I have ta- 
ken Notice of above p. 21. where did he find Pervolat Eoas 
occtduaſque plagas in V. 3. Et certant alacres, quo jubet il- 
le, ſequi V. 4. Collibus incinctæ nubiferiſque jugis V. 8. 


ties you involve yourſelf by theſe your idle and ill- 


the repentinis V. 9. ſtabili 6 V. 10. apta fretis and co- 
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labris 
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Inbris* V. 17. informi mole ſuperſtat aquas V. 26. And 
more particularly where found he iu this ſame Verte 
filvas, and loca ſola and fere ? For none of all theſe are 
expreſs'd in the Orig. Here we haye only in general E- 


N 4. , 


very Beaſt of the Field, and the wild Aſſes. It by Beaſts 
or pecudes are to be underſtood all foxr-focted Animals, 
wild and tame, there was no Occaſion for adding fer : 
For theſe are comprehended under that general Word. 
But if by pecudes are ſignified Cattle or zame Beaſts, which 
J think more probable, as they are call'd the Beaſts of che 
Field, and in Latin beſtiæ agri or agreſtes, I think Bucha- 
nan's guæ pinguia tondent paſcua, is a muſt juſt Tranſlati- 
on of it. For what are þbeſtie agreſtes or agri, but Be- 
ſtiæ que in agris paſcuntur? And what is that, but, que 
pinguia toudent Paſcua in the poetick Stile? I hope you 
will not quarrel the Words, for they are all Yirgil's. If it 
be ſaid that rs Aſſes may be comprehended other 
wild Animals, I ſhall not much diſpute it. But why 
ſhould Jobnſton (who keeps, as you pretend, ſo cloſe 
to his Text) have taken them in, when not expreſly 
named, or Buchanan be quarrel'd, when, tho? not here, 
yet elſewhere he takes the like Freedom. | 
As to your objecting againſt the Word feris, which 
you tell us is andoubtedly tack'd to filvis for the ſake of the 
Perſe only, I know not well what to ſay, till you explain 
| | your- 
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* In theſe Words verſe 17. 


— 


Pullos Paſeit & hic co/nbris nuncia verit 


avis, there ſeems to be an Impropriety, namely, that in this Phan, 


where the Goodneſs of God, and the render Care that he takes of all 
his Creatures is eſpecially commemorated, it does not ſeem fit that 
Acts of Cruelty, or that one Animal lives by the Death and Deſtru- 
&ion of another, ſhould be mentioned, This, tho? true, was far from 
the general Scope of the Plalmiſt in this glorious Hymn. Buchanan's 
peregrins ciconia- is incomparably better in this Place, Why it is call'd 

eregrina, See Naturaliſts; from whom we learn other wonderful Pro- 
— of this Animal, particularly its ſingular Piety or 1 to iti 
Parents, in feeding them when they are old. This had been vaſtly 
more proper to have been ſaid of it here, as is elegantly done by Sit 
Thomas Reid in his Paraphraſe of this Pſalm,” Cuique pram credit ſobolem 
erotaliſtria pinus. This fingular Quality of that Creature is by the Greeks 
gal Ed geg, whence ſome derive the Word STORK, and thoſe that 
won! natural Afettion are by the Apoſtle, Rem. i, 37, and others cal: 
ed 45927-0%. Et “ iN) 


| ( 31 ) | 
yourſelf more particularly. To gueſs at your Meaning, 
the Fault of it muſt be in one of theſe three Things; ei- 
ther that all Mood are feræ or wild, and therefore the B- 
pithet is ſuperfluous; or that no Hoods are feræ, and then 
it is improper; or it muſt have no Epithet join'd to it, be- 
cauſe Jobuſtow here has none. The ſecond and third of 
theſe are ſo abſurd, that I dare ſay no Man will own 
them. As to the firſt, tho? it were true, I have ſhew'd 
above that it is no Fault in Poetry. But what if I ſhould 
ſay, that fome Woods are not wild, but ſuch as may be 
frequented without any Danger ;- but others are ſo infeſt- 
ed with ſavage Beaſts or Robbers, that it is not ſafe to en- 
ter tem? And that as Buchanan meant theſe laſt, which 
the wild Aſſes mentioned in the Text gave him Ground 
to do, ſo to diitinguiſh them from the other, he added to 
theſe ſilvæ the Epithet of fere? Virgil, 1 am ſure, calls 
montes feri, in the ſame Senſe, and for the ſame Reaſon. 
(to.) Againſt the following Verſe 12th you have ſe- 
veral Objections. Bac banans Words are, „ 
hic levibus que tranant atra pennis 
Per wirides paſſim ramos ſua tecta volucres 
Concelebrant, mulcentque vagis loca ſola querelis. 
1/7, You object, That here again we meet with le- 
* vibus perunis, We had before levibus alis.“ This Ob- 
jection ſeems double; firſt, that levibus is idly added to 
pennis, as before it was to alzs ; and ſecondly, that it is 
a Repetition of a Word ſaid before. To both theſe 1 
have ſpoken ſufficiently already; only as to the laſt I add, 
that the Repetition here may be the more eaſily pardoned, 
as it is at the Diſtance of no leſs than eighteen Lines. I 
wonder that you do not here call virides an unmeaning 
Epithet to ramos, as you did before call it to campos; for 
arge Meaning of it was equally good or bad to 
oth. 5 e 8 
Vour 24 ObjeQion is againſt concelebrant ſua tecta; for 
you ſay, * Whether to celebrate a Houſe, for inhabiting a 
* Houſe, is good Senſe, I will not pretend to determine.“ 
[think it will need neither an OEdipus nor an Ariſtarc hus 
to determine the Point: For, from the little 1 
| have of the Engliſp Language, I may venture to at- 
| U 4 firm, 
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firm, that to celebrate a Houſe, for inhabiting a Hoa, 
is downright Nonſenſe. But it is not the Eugliſp Word 
CELEBRATE we are concerned about, but the Latin 
CONCELEBRANT: And I am ſorry to tell you, that 
here you have quite miſtaken the Senſe of the Word; 
V hien is the leſs excuſable in you, as you had Mr. Love's 
Note, (tor that you have ſeen his Edition of Buchanan 
will ſoon appear from what you ſay a little after in this 


very Pſalm) but EO 
or Vindication of this 


Dr. Barclay's Fudicium, &c. 
ſalm, to have ſet you right. 


From them, as well as from the common Dictionatits, 
you might have learn'd that the primary Signification of 
celebro and concelebro, is to frequent, to haunt, Or often 
reſort to a Place. Among a great many Examples, I ſhall 
only mention two, Propert. i. 16. 3. Cujus inaurati cele: 


brarunt limina 


Lucret. ii. 344. 


Og 


* x 


6& 1 


* Way.” 


» 


CHTTHS, i. e. frequenter adlierunt. And 


Et varie volucres lætantia que loca aquarum 


Concelebrant circum ripas, fonteſque lacuſque. 
which laſt is ſo pat to the Purpoſe that nothing can be 
or | | 


= 2, 
3. You add 3aly, ** That you could likewiſe have tak- 


n Notice, that Hic in Buchanan ſhould have been 
* Hec circum.” Why ſo? Is it becauſe Johnſton has 
Hee circum, and the Orig. Faxta eos [fontes ] or ſuper 
ea [loca]? But does not Hic adverbially taken fignity 
the ſame Thing? As could be ſhown (were it neceſla- 
ry) in numberleſs Places of the beſt Authors. 


. You conclude 4h, And indeed the reſt of the 
ine,levibus que trauant acre pennis, is all in the puerile 
' Where are we now? One of the fineſt and 
Moſt heroick Lines that ever was wrote is reproach'd as 
filly and childiſh. Does it not much reſemble that of 


Virgil En. iv. 245.— et tarbida tranat Nubila, and that 
En. x. 265. Strymonie dant ſigna grues atque ethera tra- 
nant In both which Places, as well as in Buchanan, that 

hich properly belongs to Fiſhes, is by a beautiful Figure 
applied to Birds flying in the Air: And is much like to 
Foot of the ſame Poez, Geo, i, 


eden lere gent, 


406. Qudeunque illa levem 
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(11.) Next follows the 13th Verſe, 
Tu, Pater, aerios montes, campoſque jacentes 
Ne@&are cœleſti ſaturas, facundaque rerum 
Semina vitales in luminis elicis oras. © 
where you ſay, * That aerios montes and campos jacentes 
* in Buchanan is a mean Antitheſis below the Dignity 
* of the Author.” What Dignity ? You have long ſince 
ſtript him bare of all Dignity, and done all that you could 
to prove that he does mot deſerve Poeta ſalutari. And 
yet here, becauſe you thought, it ſeems, that you could 


not otherwiſe touch him, you allow him a very conſide- 


rable Dignity, when ſuch an Antitheſis is judged to be 
below him; which yet, with all Deterence to the Judg- 
ment of others, is not in my Opinion unworthy of Vir- 
gil himſelf. | | 
You add, That Bxchanan's Nectare cœleſti is not 
* to be compar'd with Johuſton's Aithereo rore.” 1 
think, on the contrary, if there is any Odds, Buchanan 
has it. The primary Signification of Nectar is potus 
Deorum; but it is frequently applied to other Things, as 
to Honey, Wine, Milk; and by Ovid ſweet Waters are 
called aquæ nectareæ. Your Fohnſton alſo, Cant. cap. 7. 
has Nectare lingra madet, and cap. F. nedareas dapes. 
There ſeems to be a remarkable Propriety in the Word 
here, that, as the Poets call'd the Liquor which their 
Gods drank, Nectar, ſo here the Water, i. e. the ſweet 
Showers and Deus, that make the Earth to fructify, is 
ſaid to be ſent immediately from the Lord himſelf. Ovid 
has zedare cœleſti, as allo rore cœleſti, which laſt your 
Johnſton has taken from him, Pſ. cxxxiii. 3 
What ſurprizes me moſt is, that you immediately ſub- 
join, “ That no more is the reſt of Bac hanan's three He- 
* xameters to be compared with Jobnſton's Couplet,” 
by which you mean that the latter has vaſtly the Advan- 
tage. But let Prejudice be laid aſide, and I perſwade 
myſelf, that, upon Examination, the Scale will be found 
to turn the other Way. As to the Poetry, I own that 
Johnſton's Couplet, eſpecially the laſt Line, runs very 
ſmoothly and elegantly. But Bac hauau's three Hexame- 
ters haye not only a greater Sublimity in them, but are 
ry f | | Vaſtly 


x 
* 
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vaſtly more cloſe and agreeable to the ſacred Text than 
Fohnſton's Words are. The jaga conſita dumis in this laſt 
is very low in Compariſon with aerios monter. For the 


Meaning of the Pfalmiſt is, that not only the leſſer H:lls 


(for ſuch only are theſe that are conſita dumis have Buſp- 
es or Shrubs growing on the Tops of them) but ſuch alſo 
as raiſe their lofty Summits high in the Air, are watered 
with the Rains that fall upon them. Again the Torague 
cœleſti ſub pede ridet humus, tho? prettily expreſs'd, is ve- 
ry remote from The Earth is ſatisfied with the Fruit of 
thy Works. i. e. im made to frudtify by theſe Showers of 
Rain thou poureſt upon it, or in Buchanan's Words, Thou 
by theſe Rains draweſt forth the fruitful Seeds of Things, 
i. e. of Trees, Plants, Herbs, c. into the Region of 
Light, or Air, in which theylive, i. e. vegetate and. grow, 
This noble Phraſe in laminis oras or auras, he has bor- 
rowed from Virgils Sponte ſud que ſe tollunt in Iuminis 
oras, ſpeaking of the Growth of Trees; and he again has 
taken it from Exn:zs and Lacretizs, But why ſhould I 
mention this or that Phraſe ? Let us rather hear what Dr. 
Barclay ſays, in a Rapture, of the Beauty of theſe Lines. 
Certe bow tria Buchanani carmina plus habent eloquentiæ, 
plus materiæ, plus ſapientiæ, plus arcane Theologie, quam 
multa carmina Græcorum poetarum. Examina, fi 
placet. Aerios montes, quid dici poteſt altius? campoſ- 
que jacentes, quid add: poteſt ſpatioſius? Nectare cœleſti 
ſaturas, hec fapiunt nectar & ambrofiam. Fœcunda- 
que rerum ſemina, quam facundè? Vitales in laminis 
elicis oras: Quamdiu hic Sol lucebit, tamain hæc verba vi- 
went, & volitabunt vi va per ora virim. You ſee from 
the Words of this moſt judicious Critick, how unlucky 
you are in your Compariſons; at leaſt, how vaſtly diffe- 
rent his Sentiments here are from yours. 

(12.) Upon the 14th Verſe, which we are now ad- 
vanced to, . 


* 


Unde pecus carpat viridis nova pabula feni: 

. Unde olus humanos geniale aſſurgat in uſus. 
ou renew your old Quarrel of theRepetition of the ſame 
Words, by telling us, That this is but the third Place 
« where we find the_AdjeQive viridis within the my 
| . POL 


6 iy the latter excels, muſt be extremely blind.” But 
hold, Sir, a little. People need not be blind, tho? they 
do not ſee with your Eyes. And if you will allow me to 
ſee with my own, I could almoſt adventure to ſay, that 
he, who talks as you do, ſeems not to be furniſhed with 
the beſt of Opticks. Barclay (though he does not, not 
could, for they did not then exiſt, compare theſe Lines with 
Johnſton's) has view'd them in a quite different Light. 
His Words (which you oblige me to quote) are: Si præ- 
ter hos verſus nihil unquam Buchanant vidiſſem, aſſererem 
certe hee eſſe & ſummo judicio viri, & maximo ingenio 
Poeræ carmen. Quam Apolline digua ſunt, viridis nova 
pabula fœni? quam eleganter olus pro herba? & apponit 
ex interiore philoſophia geniale. | | LT 

(13.) Next follows Verſe 15. 

Quæque novent feſſas cerealia munera vires, 

ueque hilarent mentes jucundi pocula vint, 

_ hilaret vultus ſuccus viridantis olivi. | 
on which you ſay, © Here again Buchanan is too diffuſ- 
* ed, and his feſſat vires, his pocula quæ Hhilarent, and 
* his ſuccus qui hiluret, are ina very low Way.” 1 
can ſee no Reaſon imaginable why Buchanan ſhould here 
be call'd diffuſed. Is not cerealia munera a proper and 
poetical Phraſe for Bread, and ſuccus viridantis olivi for 


0il, and pocula jucundi vini for Wine? And who ſees 
not, that if he had ſaid ſimply paris, vinum, and oleum, 
his Verſes would have been flat and inſipid, in Compa- 
tiſon of the Way he has expreſs'd them. But it ſeems 


you 


. 

ou cannot endure Epithets, becauſe tliey lengthen the 
erſe, or, as you ſpeak, render it diffuſed: Tho Hal- 
ways thought them, when proper, among the chief Orna- 
ments of Poetry. Becauſe Jobnſton has no Epithet to 
wires, or olivo; was it unlawful to Bachanan to add feſ- 
ſas to the one, and viridantis to the other, than which 
none fitter could have been thought of? Nay this laſt 
* judged ſo appoſite, that he has not ſcrupled to 
borrow this whole Hemiſtich from Buchanan in his Pf. 
li. 6. Sacra mev Regi ſucco viridantis olive Tempora per- 
Fudi, where he has olivæ, and ſol believe it ſhould be 
read here in Bachanan, not olivi, as all the Copies have 
it.“ In the mean time it is obſeryable that Johnſton in 
his ſecond Line is as diftuſed as Buchanan, for there we 

have two Epithets, triſtia to corda, and dulci to mero. 
As to the pocula qu. e hilarent, and the ſuccus qui hilt 
rer, Which you ſay are in a very low May: To my Taſte, 
or (to uſe your former Metaphor) Sight, the Matter ap- 
pears quite otherwiſe. For in my Judgment the Lines 
are not only high and lofty, but there is moreover a pe- 
culiar Venuſtas or Gracefulneſs in them, in theſe Auaphu- 
ra's or 2 of the Words, Quæ, que, qui, and hi. 
larent, hilaret. If theſe are in a low May, then one of the 
moſt beautiful Figures either in Oratory or Poetry muſt 
be diſcarded. You yourſelf, in your Notes, can on o- 
ther Occaſions highly commend theſe Auaphora's in 
Johnſton, as particularly P.. ix. 1. and you might alſo 
have taken Notice of it in the Verſe before this, Hu 
pecori, Hec homini, which very much reſembles Bucha- 
nan's Unde pecus and Unde olus. But that would not 
have anſwered your Purpoſe here, it ſeems; when Bu- 
chanan was to be blam'd for that Piece, as you now rec- 
kon it, of /ow Wit. For the ſame Reaſon perhaps it 


+ 


viridi Mneſthew 


p—— * 


I Virgil En. v. 494. gives it the ſame Epithet, 


evinfus oliva, and (which is more) David reſembles himſelf to a gien 
Olive, Pf. lii. virens olivula Bachanan has it; Fotinſton ſimply olive in- 
far. I ſhould add, which particularly ſhews the Juſtneſs of the Epi- 
thet, that the Olive Tree is an ever-green, or, as your Author*s|Name- 
lake Dr. John Johnſton of Reftoch, in his Dendrograbpia. p. 249. calls it, 


Arbor perpetui viroris. 


notat. 
firſt V 
nidos 
En. 
imme 


autem 
Libaz 
voluc 


Whit 


| | N ame- 
calls it, 
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was, that you omit to mention it as a Fault in Bacha- 


nan, that he has inverted the Order of the Orig. by puts 
ting Bread firſt, .which is there laſt : But you was aware 
that Jobhuſton has taken a yet greater Liberty, by uſing a 
more retrograde Order, Bread, Oil, Wine, inſtead of 
Wine, Oil, Bread. Tho? I believe there is no Harm in 
the Matter in either Poet. 4 58 | | 

(14.) On Verſe 16. | 

Nec minus arboribus ſucci genitabilis humor 

Sefficitar : cedro Libanum frondente coronas, 


* here we find humor ſucci.” What then? Where is 
the Fault, unleſs in the Repetition of the Word, of 
which we have ſaid enough elſewhere? | 

(15.) But on Verſe 17. „ 

\  Alitibus nidos: abies tibi conſita ſurgit, 

NMutrit ubi implumes peregrina ciconia fatus, 
you make a terrible Buſtle. The great Difficulty, 50 
* ſay, in Buchanan's Tranſlation is to determine what 
* Al:tibas nidos belongs to in Grammatical Conſtructi- 
on. His Interpreter is of one Opinion, his Annota- 
* tors are of another. The former | i. e. Tule in his Ec- 
* phraſis] would have the Word ad underſtood ; the o- 
* thers [z. e. Mrs. Hunter and Love] cry out againſt this 
Interpretation, and explain idos, per appoſitionem ſub- 
ſucentem (by a Kind of glimmering Appoſition) to 
* relate to L ibhanum, id eſt, in chaſte Latinity, Libanum 
nidos alitibus.“ It is no Wonder, that this Paſſage in 
Buchauan (which, I confeſs, has ſome Difficulty in it) 
ſhould puzzle you, when you miſtake the Meaning both 
of his Interpreter and Aunotator. For the learned An- 
notator, Mr. Hunter, tells us, That the Conſtruction at 
firſt View would ſeem to be, coronas, i. e. ſtipas et opples 
#idos avibus, and he adds, nec prorſus ineptè, Virgil 
En. 9. 380. omnemque abitum cuſtode coronant. But he 
immediately retracts it: For he ſubjoins, Reclamat 
autem codex ſacer & Fulius, monentes hunc ſenſum, 
Libano imponis coronam, ramis frondentibus cedros, 
volucribus habitacula, per appuſitionem ſublucentem : 
Which laſt Words you tranſlate by 4 Kind of NL 


p= 


you only ſay, © In the former Verſe' we had ſuccus olivs, 


a mi) - 
Appaſition. By theſe Words it is plain, that the Interpre- 155 
ter and Annotator perfectly agree in Opinion as to the y. 

Grammatical Conſtruction of this Paſſage: The formet 
indeed (who is generally too verboſe in his Ecphraji) 
has the Word ad before habitacula: But that is added to 
make the Senſe clearer, and not at all to-ſhew the Con- Vat 
ſtruction; which, according to both the Interpreter and 
Annotator, is an Appaſition; and the latter calls it ſublu- Ce 
centem, becauſe at firſt it does not appear obſervable e- 
nough to every Reader. As to the Latinity of Libanun cap 
and #zdos being join'd together by that Grammatical Fi. 

gure, you have no Reaſon to condemn it, as you do, b) 
calling it ironically chaſte, ſuppoling, as you did before, 
that in Appaſition the two Subſtantives ought always to 
be of the fame Number; the contrary whereof I have whi 
ſnew'd above, p. 281. I ſhall only add, that 3 not 
to have ſufficiently confidered the Nature of that Figure: Tra 
For all the beſt Grammarians, Priſcian, Sanctius, Peri WM dete 

⁊oniut, your own Linacer, Fc. agree that there is an WM (wh 
_—_ in it, i. e. that ens, eæiſtens, or the Greek 'a is 
underſtood. . So that the full: Conſtruction of theſe WF (ane 
Words, ——cedro Libanum frondente coronas Alitibus ni: 
dos, is, Ta coronas, i. e. veſtis or (as Yule phraſes it) cir WM 6:0 
cumcirca cingis Libanum frondente cedro, eæiſtentem ni. the 
dos alitibus, i. e. qui Libanus cum frondente cedro, ve has 
Frondente cedro coronatus, alitibus nid: ſunt: Where Li-WM war 
banus frondente cedro coronatus is to be taken collective i Mat 
for cedri frondoſæ in Libano creſcentes, - | wor 
 (16.) Proceed we to Verſe 18. | . ; 

Tu timidis; montes damis; cava ſaxa dediſti, 

Tatus ut abſtruſis habitaret echinus in antris. 
Where you ſay, © Here Buchanan, for the Sake of his 
« Verſe, has taken leave to alter the Senſe of the Orig. 
and has turned Wild- Goats into Hedge-Hogs.” Buchs- 
an was not ſuch a Poet, or ſo ſtraitned in his Verſe, 3 

that for the Sake of it he ſhould alter the Senſe of the Orig. 
If that has happened, as ſometimes it has, to Johuſton a8 

well as him, it proceeded from another Cauſe. But here 

vou are doubly in the Wrong to Buchanan. For 1}, 
That Alteration, if it is one, is not in turning ww 

| in 


) 
into Hedge-Hogs ; but in turning them into damæ, which, 
Jam ſure, whatever ele it may ſignify, it does not ſigni- 
fy Heage-Hogs. But that is not all: For 2dly, Bnchanan's 
Words exactly anſwer the Orig. The valgate Latin 
has Montes excelſs cervis; Pagninus, Montes eæcelſi ibici- 
bas, Which is the ſame with rap:capris, or Wild: goats. 


Vatablus wr oa the Fewiſh Commentators interprets 


the Original Word Lemognadim, damii,:rupicapris : and 


Geſner in his Hiſt. Animal. lib i. p. 334. from Pliny, 


maintains that the proper Signification of dama is rupi- 
capra or Mild: goat. So that Buchanan is abſolutely 


right here. As to the other Word echinus, he cannot be 


far wrong. For the beſt Copies of the 1xxii, as Ham- 
mond oblerves, have goregypuaxios, and the Vulgate he- 
rinaceis, both which are the ſame with echinis: For 
which other Latin Verſions have, ſome leporibus, others 
muribas, and ſome cuniculis, or contes, as it is in our 
Tranſlation, Let ſuch. as are Criticks in the Language 
determine which are preferable. But what if Fohnſton 


(who you ſay here follows the Orig.) is faulty, when Ba- 


chanan, as I have prov'd, ſtands rectus in curia? For 1 

(and I believe it was for the Sake of the Verſe) he has 
inverted the Order of the Words, by maming the Conzes 
firſt, and the M ildegoats laſt, contrary to the Order of 
the Text. 2dly, Inſtead of ibex, ru _—_ or dama, he 
has capella, that is, a tame inſtea a Wild. goat. 1 
would not have mentioned theſe (which are, upon the 
Matter, but Peccadillo's in him) but ſthat I know yoy 


would have made them groſs and unpardonable Faults 
in Buchanan. | | 


( 129 On the 19th Verſe. | 
Ju Lunæ incertos vultus per tempora certa 
Circumagis: purogue accenſum lumine Solem 
Ducis ad occiduas conſtanti tramite metas. | 
you 1ſt ironically tell us, That we have now in Bu- 
cbanan another pretty Antithefis, ſo proper in ſublime 
Poetry; mcertos vultus and certa tempora.” I wiſh 
you had told us, what makes theſe Autitheſes, or Autithe- 
#a, ſo improper in ſublime Poetry. I think your Friend 
Trapp is of another Mind. He ſays of them, Preled. 
5 10. 
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18. p. 224. Inter multa, que doctorum opera honeſtant, 
ſive prod ſive ver ſibus exarata, perpanca tantum invenie- 
mus Antithetis venuſtiora: Cujus rei in propatulo cauſa 
eſt; nimirum quod contraria inter ſe collata ſe invicem com- 
mendent, ſibique inuicem lucem off undant. And he ſub- 


joins two Examples of them; the firſt, from a very ſu - 


dlime Poem, A. iv. 93. „ 
na dolo diuum ji femina vida duorum eſt. 
The ſecond, in ſtylo mediocri, Ovid. Met. iii. 654. 


Si javenes puerum, ſi multi fallitis unum. 


But, if theſe won't pleaſe you, take you that of the ſame 


ſublime Poem: Where we have two of theſe Autitheta, 
and one of them the very Words you here quarrel, A»; 
IX. s | : ; . 
3 nine manu factæ immortale carine 

Fas habeant: certuſque incerta pericula luſtrer 

EFneas? 15 | | 
But I ſee nothing in Bachanas will pleaſe you: And of 
this you give us a new but a very odd Proof, for you im- 


* 


mediately add, As to the next Line, puroque accen- 


„ ſum lamine Solem, take but away the Word Solem, and 
et we may as well read——pataule recubans ſub tegmine 
&« fagi. What a wretched expletive Sentence is that 
e puroque accenſum lumine! And this in a Writer who 
&* takes the Liberty to run one Verſe of the Original in- 
©« to another; and in the Metre which he chooſes for his 
& Tranſlation may ſtop ſhort or advance juſt as he plea- 
& fs.” Oh me! What ſhall I ſay or think after this, when 
the moſt excellent Things are made the worſt? When pro- 
per Epithets, and lively Deſcriptions, when beautiful J- 
mages, and figurative Alluſions (which are the very Soul 
of Poetry) are called wretched Expletives? What Jargon 
is it to ſay, Take away Solem, and we may as well read 
Patulæ recubans ſub tegmine fagi? For what is 9 

| TY ut 


2 — 


— 
—— 


* What a Gracefulneſs, and I may ſay Dignity, theſe Antitheta afford, 
not only in Foetry, but alſo in Oratory, we have diſcovered in 4 
large Treatiſe on the Subject, by the learned Italian Aug. Gambarelli, 
printed at Milan in the 1606. 4to. with this Titie, Oppoſitorum qua Au- 
guſtinus Gambarellius Mediolanenſis e Plauto, Terentio, Ceſare & Cicerone 
rollegit, Liber, bumaniorum luerarum ftudioſis pracipue utilis. 


(ertat; 
ſeribe 


4 


4 ws 

F 7 TT 
; but to ſay, Take away the Subſtantive, the Subje& we 
: are ſpeaking of, and the reft will make no Senſe? May 
not J as juſtly ſay, Take away the Word Sol from that of 
1 Johnſton, BD | 

Sol jubar Heſperiis, te duce, mergit aquis, 

and we may as well read———Troje qui primus ab ofis; 
that is, it will be Nonſenſe ?_ | Sg 
If it be faid that pro actenſum lumine is not in the Orig. 
: I anſwer, as little is rapidis bigis in the firſt, and Heſpe- 
rits aquis in the ſecond Line of Fohxſton's Couplet; 
which therefore muſt be wretched Expletives in him as 
. well as the other; to paſs the Exception I have to b:gis 
mentioned above, p. 28. How abſurd is it then to blame 
Buchanan for what Johnſton is equally guilty of; nay to 
blame either of them for that which in both is a great Ex: 
cellency, and inſeparable from true Poetry ? For, to 


e {Wome clofer to the Point, does not the Original, The 
| © dun knoweth his going down, import, that that great Lu- 
im- minary has by the divine Providence a regular and deter- 
— mined Motion appointed him? Or will you fay, that by 
1 the Words, knowerth his going down, is meant only that 


be knows when to ſet, without its being neceflarily im- 
ply'd that he krows alſo (to continue the Figure) when 
h riſe, and to purſue his Journey through the Day in 4 


[ ——- 


who 


1 hi ertain fixt time. And what Poetry could better de- 
r 5 eribe this, than | 

pre E puroque accenſum lumine Soleni ©." 
when 


Ducts ad occiduas conſtanti it amite metas. 5 
The Phraſe accenſum lumine is taken from that of Virgil; 
ſpeaking of Venus or the Evening Star, 


pro- 
ful J- 


Soul Illic ſera rubens accendit lumina Veſper; 

Wh, and is a Si mile borrowed from the lighting of a Lamp of 
rs Candle: And it is perhaps in Allufion to the Light of the 
8 


un, that Fob ſays Xxix. 3 When his [i. e. God's | Candle 
ined upon my Head, and by his Light I walked thro* 
Darkneſs ; as Virgil oftner than once names it Phœbea 

i X lampas. 


but 


— 


1 afford, 
red in a 
mbarelli 


qu Au- 8 2 | 
" Cicerovs Nommon Senſe, that it was hardly needtul in de Mais to add this Note, 


Bed porro de occaſu ait, dem de ortu eft accipiendum, 


\ \ 


That the Riſing of the Sun is here alſo ſignified, is ſo obvious to 


(C3. 
lampas. It is moreover obſervable, that Buchanan does 
not ſay Sol acceudit lumina, as Virgil does accendit lumi. 
na Veſper, but accenſum lumine, ſignifying thereby that 
this glorious Light was not ſelf-exiſtent, but the Effet 
of God's Almighty Power and Goodneſs: And finally, 
if theſe three Words puro accenſum lumine mult paſs for 
a wretched expletive Sentence, what muſt become of 
your own Fohuſton's Aurea qui rutilis accendit ſidera 
flammis, Pſ. cxxxvi.. 8. in which he has imitated Bach: 
nan Ibid. Qui vitreo accendit flammantia lumina colo 
And what further muſt become of theſe much larger De- 
ſcriptions of the Suu's Riſing in Vergel, 

Peooſtera Phœbed luſtrabat lam pade terras, 
Hlumentemgue Aurora polo dimoverat umbram. 
And, Qualis ub: Eois Pha bus caput extulit undis, 

Cole recens ort9. | | VE, 
And, Paſtera vix ſummas ſpargebat lumine terras 
Orta dies, cum primuùm alto ſe gurgite tollunt 
Solis equi, lucemque elatis naribus efflant * 
What a Number of idle Expletives have we here? 
** What need was there for {pinning out a Thought, as 
** you expreſs it, in two or three Lines, when as many 
* Words, Sol ortus erat, or Dies illaxerat, would have 
© ſufficed?” This I take to be the plain Conſequence 
your Doctrine; and let Virgil, Horace, and all the Tribe 
of Poets ſee to it. And laſtly, and to crown: all, 
what, muſt become of that yet more copious and truly 
ſublime Deſcription of that glorious Luminary P. xix 
4, 5, 6. In them hath he ſet aT abernacle for the Sun, Whith 
35 as a Bridegroom coming out of his Chamber, and refoiceth 
as a ſtrong Man to run a Race. His going forth is from 
the End of the Heaven, and his Circuit unto the Ends of it: 
And there is nothing hid from the Heat thereof. 


As to what you add, (of Buchanay's having taken 


** the Liberty of running one Verſe of the Orig. into ano- 
ther, and th.t thereby having it in his Power to {top 
© ſhort or advance as he pleaſed,” he might the more ea 
fily have avoided thoſe iale Expletives. I anſwer that this 
Liberty is common to all good Poets with Buchanan, 
and is ſo far from being faulty and licentious, that the 


con- 
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© Wl contrary would render the Verſe dull and taſteleſs, as I 
*" WW have ſhewed above. But be that as it will, the Words 
x you complain of are no idle Expletives; but (as I think 


iv WM | pave now made out) proper and pertinent Illuſtrations | 
2 of the Subject. | 
of (18.) On Verſe 20. | 
Inde ſuperfuſis cuncta involventibus umbris, 
Per tacitas ſpargis nocturna ſilentia terras. | 
„ou object, 1ſt, That in the firſt of theſe Lines of Bau- 
55 * chanan, ſuperfuſis and involventibus are pretty much a» 
* like,” 2. e. as I underſtand you, ſigniſy mach the ſame 
thing. This I abſolutely refuſe, their Signification here 
and every where elſe, differing as much from one ano- 
ther, as that of ſuperjacio, ſuper pono, ſuperſterno, do from 
circundo, cingo or ambio: Of which it would be idle to 
give Examples. | 
2. Your 2d Objection has, I own, ſome. greater Ap- 
pearance of Reaſon in it: For in the following Line, 
ere? Per tacitas ſpargis, &c. tacitas and ſilentia very much 
t. 2; teſemble other in Signification. But I have ſhew'd a- 
nany dove p. 156. that the beſt of Poets have frequently indul- 
have ed themſelves this Liberty of uſing Epithets or other 
ce of Words much the ſame in Senſe, with thoſe joined with 
ride em: But then they always took Care that the Sound of 
all Due Words ſhould be very different. It was not there- 
bre fairly done of you to tranſlate zacits tranquilla ſi- 


* entia ponti, Pſ. cvii. 29. the quiet Silence of the ſilent Sea; 
bie er here, Per tacitas, &c. the nightly Silence of the filent 
cet Earth: Where, in order to ridicule Buchanan, you make 


from the Words to agree both in Sound and Senſe. Whereas 
of it had you tranilated the former, The calm Silence of the quiet 
es, and the latter, A nightly Silence through the quiet 
taken NErth, the Force of your Objection had very much eva- 
o ano- Nnimed, if not quite diſappeared. 

0 ſtop (19.) But let us go forward to Verſe 7 

| am fera prorepit latebris, fiulviſque relictis 


"re ea- 
hat this Predator vacuis errare leunculus arvis 
bana, 4#4et, & e cœlo mugitu pabula rauco 


"+ th Te patrem expoſcit: ; 
"_ f which you ſay iſt, * That in this Place Buchanan 
| X 2 * "LT" 


4 


( 324 ) 
© has three Hexameters and an half, Jobaſton his uſual 
« Diſtich. The Reader (you continue) cannot but per- 
% ceive, what it is increaſes the Bulk of Buchanan s Pa- 
« raphraſe; e cœlo, vacuit arvis, mugitu rauce.” Here 
are mighty Diſcoveries! Buchanan has more Lines tian 
Fohnſton, and many Words take up more Room than 
tew ! Is Poetry to be mete with Ells, Spans or Inches? 
And is that always beſt, that is of the leaſt Meaſure? 
Buchanan has e cœlo, vacuis arvis, and mugitu rauco! 
And what of that? Are not theſe Words proper and poe- 
tical, beautifying and heightning the Thought, as you ſay 
of ſuch Words when they occur in Fohnſton. But, you 
add, What a Difference is there between that rauco, 
« and Johnſton's ſupplice. I agree with you, that there 
is a conſiderable Difference between them: But the Ad- 
vantage is not on Foh»ſton's Side, as you fancy, but on 
Bauchanan's. For 1ſt, The rauco better anſwers the o- 
riginal Word roar. And 2dly, It is a moſt proper Epi 
thet to mugitus, as in that of Ovid. Met. xiv. 409. 
Et lapides viſi mugitus ede re raucos, 
And Faſt. i. 560. = | 
Mugitum rauco furta | i. e. boves furto ablatæ] 4. 
dere ſuno. | 
But ſepplice ſeems an aukward Epithet to mugitu: At 
leait I know no good Author that uſes it. 
You next add, That there is again a Difference be- 
„ tween Buchanan's leancalas and Johnſton's ſoboles ani. 
* moſa leonis.“ I ſee none, unleſs that Bac han an expreſ- 
ſes in one Word, what Fh»/toz takes three for: Which 
Conciſeneſs you elſe where much commend in Johnſtan; 
and had the Tables been turned, you would probably 
have done fo here, and told us that auimoſa ſobcles was 
in a low Way, as you ſaid of Buchanan's feſſas wires in 
V. 15. both Epithets being equally good and proper. 
You conclude with ſaying in an ironical Tone, 
% What a noble Deſcription have we here in Buchanan 
_ * of the Courage of this young Lyon, 
5 ——vacmus errare leunculus aruis Audet, 
i He dares to wander inthe lonely Fields ?” 
Does not Johnſton call him animoſa; and does not th 
| | impl 
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imply Courage? Where is the Fault then of Bachanan's 
audet? which probably gave the Hint to Johnſton's 
animoſa: For nothing is directly ſaid of that Courage in 
the Orig. Is not Magnanimity and Bolaneſs the moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhing Quality of the Lion? And was it not Courage, 
a very early Courage in this young Lion, when he was 
no ſooner wean'd, Fulvæ matris ab ubere jam lacte de- 
pulſas, as Horace nobly expreſſes it, but he had the Bold- 
neſs to leave the Woods, and venture himſelf into the 
open Fields; tho? in the Night time, when he was moſt 
ſecure from Danger? For, as Vatablus comments upon 
the Place, Rugiunt, (lays he) ſubaudiendum aliquid, 
Tunc etiam rugiunt, per noctis tenebras ſcix. Dicit etiam 
leones non audere progred: interdiu, niſi vehemens urgeat 
fames. From this it appears that it was no ſmall Cou- 
rage in the young Lion, thus to dare to leave his Den, 
when he was as yet but young and comparatively weak, 
and the old Lions durſt hardly do more. To blame then 
Buchanan for the Word audet is the molt unjuſt thing 
in the World. As to Johnſton's Verſion, I think it faulty 
in this, that tho? he calls him ſoboles animoſa leonis, yet 
he ſeems to detract from that Courage, by the ee 
and poſcit opem that follow. And I much doubt if every 
Reader would take poſcit opem for ſeeking Meat, that ge- 
nerally ſignifying to ſeek Help, as Gellius's Lion did, 
when he had a Thorn in his Foot, which he wanted to 
be taken out. But to return back a little to the Com- 
plaint you here and elſewhere make of Buchanan's be- 
ing too diffuſed, I would adviſe you to read Virgil, 
(whom you conſtantly call Johuſton's great Maſter) over 
gain: For you will find him much more diffuſed, eſpe- 
cially where any Paſſion, as of Courage, Fear, Grief, Pi» 
ty, Kc. is to be much raiſed, and as it were animated by 
the Deſcription, I ſhall, of innumerable ſuch, only in- 
ſtance two Paſſages, and both relating to the Lion, as in 
the Place now before us, The firſt is Æu. x. 723. 

Impaſtus ſtabula alta leo ceu ſæpe peragrans 

(Suadet enim veſana fames) fi forte fugacem 

Conſpexit capream, aut ſurgentem in cornua cervum, 

Caudet bians imnane, comaſque arrexit, & haret 


X 3 Viſceribus 
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Liſceribus ſuper accumbens, lavit improba teter 
Ora cruor. - The ſecond is An. xii. 4. 


: Pœnorum qualis in arvis 
Saucius ille gravi venantum vulnere petus, 
Tum demum movet arma leo; gaudetque comantes 
Excutiens cervice toros, fixumque latronis 
Impavidus frangit telum, & fremit ore cruento.* 


Had Buchanan wrote thus, how would you have cried 
out, What a Waſte of Words here, and how many idle 


Expletives, when he has taken five Lines to expreſs what 
1 ivy could have done in two, and perhaps in one! 
But had Virgil done ſo, how many of the charming Beau- 


ties that we find in theſe Lines, would have been loſt? 


(20.) We have now got to Verſe 22. 
Dein rarſus ſole renato 
Abditur occultts predatrix turba cavernts. 
where you object 1ſt againſt rurſus, which you ſay isn 
mere Expletive. Egleſbam had made the ſame Objecii- 


on before, and Dr. Barclay (whom it had been worth 


your while to have conſulted, before you renew'd it) 
has effectually refuted it, by ſhewing 1/7, That rurſus is 
not to be join'd, with renate, as you and Egleſham fancy 
it is; but that the Conſtruction is, Dein, ſole renato, pre- 
datriæx turba rurſus abditur. And 2dly, That though we 


ſhould allow him to have ſaid rurſus renato ſole, yet ſuch 


a Pleonaſm is very frequent with the beſt Authors; of 
which he gives ſeveral Examples, and Elias Major, 4 
varianda oratioue, lib, v. ſe#. 9. p. 550, &Cc. gives 4 
great many more. I conclude therefore with Dr. Bar- 
clay, Nugari eſt his nugis reſpondere. 
2. You next tell us, That occultis is alſo a mere Ex- 
s pletive to cavernis. What think you then of cave 
caverne in Virgil, and carve caverne both in him and 
Lucan; and cæcæ caverne in this laſt? Theſe being more 
conſtant and natural, than occultæ. For moit Cavern 
or Deus are hollow, crooked and dark ; whereas there are 
_ a great many that are not hidden or ſecret, Beſides Nos 
: | | on ecms 
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I In the firſt of theſe Examples, the pera 2 ers to Buchanan 
ert are, and in the 2d impavidus to auger. N | 18 | 
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ſeems to be a particular Reaſon for that Epithet here, be- 
cauſe wild Beaſts chuſe to have their Deus or Larkinp 
Places as ſecret and removed from common Sight as 
they can. i e | En 

3. Laſtly, You have a Wipe at the Repetition of præ- 
datrix after predator. For which ſee what we have 
ſaid above p. 268. & ſegg. e 

(21) Follows Verſe 23. n 

Inque vicem ſubeunt hominumque boumque labores, 

Donec ſera rubens accendat lumina Veſper. | : 
on which you ſay 1ſt, Here again we have more of 
BBuchanan's Patch-work——hominumque boumque la- 
* bores is not the Senſe of the Orig. but taken from Vir- 
gil merely to make out the Verſe.” - What! not the 
Senſe of the Original! What can better expreſs theſe 
Words, Man goeth forth to his Work and to his Labour, 
than In ue vicem ſubeunt hominumque boumque labures ? 
i. e. The Labours of Men and Oxen ſucceed or come on in 
their Turn, that is, after theſe ravenons Beaſts have be- 
talen themſelves to their ſeveral Deus. Tis true the In- 
ue vicem, and the labores boum are not in the Oris. 

ut I hope the labores hominum ſubeunt are the preciſe 
Senſe of it: and I am ſure theſe Additions are ſo far 
from detracting from it, that they very much illuſtrate. it, 
The Inque vicem, (which is much the ſame, but better, 
as Johnſton's! Interea) not only connects this with the 
former Verſe, but has alſo ſomething like it imply'd in 
the Words goeth forth, i. e. ventures to go forth, now that 
theſe Beaſts of Prey are at reſt, and ſo he out of Danger, 
as Dr. Patrick obſerves. - Again the labores boum ſeem 
yet to be more plainly intimated in the Text, Santes 
Pagninus (whoſe Verſion keeps as cloſe to the Orig. as 
any) tranſlates it, Egreditur homo ad opus ſuum, ad cul- 
turam ſuam uſque ad veſperam. This cultura I take to 
be the ſame with agricultura, or Husbandry; and can 
that be gone about without the Aſſiſtance and Labour of 


Oxen? Beſides it is not improbable that Buchanan con- 


fidered the Words of the Orig. as having (as is uſual) 
much more in them than is expreſt ; and accordingly, as 
Lions and other ſavage Creatures are mentioned in the 

> two 


( 328 ) 
two preceeding Verſes, as not daring, by Divine Ap. 
pointment, to come abroad till Night: So he ſuppoſes 
That, in this Verſe, not only Men, but the tame Animals, 
among which the Ox is the moſt laborious, may be un- 
derſtood, as having a contrary Rule appointed them by 
God, namely, of coming and ſtaying abroad in the Day- 
time, and reſting in the Night. And this I take to be 
Buchanan's Meaning from the Words Inqze vicem. 
A Part of this Verſe of his is, I own, borrow'd from 
Virgil. But, as it is here ſo fit and pat to his Purpoſe, 
that nothing could be mare, if that is a Fault, I know 
no. Poet ſince Homer, and perhaps not he, that can be 
| "Sp | | 
And this will ſerve to anſwer what you ſay of the 
next Line, Donec ſera rabens, &c. which you inſinuate, 
as if Buchanan, like a School Boy, had found in Virgil, 
by looking into ſome Pictionarium poeticum at the Word 
Veſper. I can hardly think that you can really and at the 
Heart have ſuch an Opinion of Buchanan, or, if you have, 
you are infinitely miſtaken about the Man, who can ima. 
ine that he had got all his Skill in Poetry at ſecond 
Ad. and by the Help of ſuch Books as theſe. You 
can tell us elſewhere, Suppl. p. 10. That Buchanan“ 
Language is from the 3 to the End of the 
$© Book in eyery Page, all Tally's Proſe,” and it is much 
you did not add that he was beholden to ſome Common- 
lace Book for it. But here, and more particularly, 
Sappl. 2 35. © You ſay, that his whole Tranſlation from 
« the Beginning to the End is made up of Lines, Scraps 
and Bits taken from Pirgil, Horace, Claudian, Statins, 
„ Martial, and other Poets.” Which I ſuppoſe you 
will not ſay that they borrowed from Cicero. You may 
reconcile theſe Things as you beſt can; You'll excuſe 
me only here to obſerve, that as to the firſt of theſe Ac- 
cuſations, I know nothing in all Bachanan's Tranſlation 
that comes nearer to Proſe than Johnſton's — et in no- 
fem continnatar opus, in this very Place. For diflolve 
the Verſe and read, In noctem opus continuatar ; and it 
is very like to that of Cicero, pro Flacco, cap. 11. Li- 
bertas ad hoc tempus continuata 5 and more to that of 11 
| Bs „ r ar 
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5 ( 329 ) | 
ſar, B. Civ. i. 62. Opere diem & noctem continuato. I 
would not be underſtood, as if I in the leaſt did con- 
demn Johnſton in this (tor I think there is no Fault in it) 
but I only uſe it as an argumentum ad hominem, to ſhew 
how unequal and grofly partial your Treatment of Ba- 


chanan is. | | 

But what is moſt ſurprizing of all is, that you ſay of this 
Line, as well as of the former, That he leaves the 
“Royal Poet's Meaning for the ſake of the Verſe.” 
The former I haye accounted for already. As for this, 
are not the Words of the Orig. Until the Evening? And 
can that be more juſtly, as well as poetically, expreſſed 
than by Donec ſera rabens, &c. till the Evening Star 
kindles its Light, or appears ? Is it not very frequent with 
the beſt Authors to deſcribe the Evening by the appear- 
ing of Veſper, or Heſperus, the Evening Star? I ſhall men- 
tion only one Place more in Virgil, Geo. iii. 336. 

Solis ad occaſum, cum frigidus ara Veſper 
Temperat. — ; 

I cannot but ſmile at what you laſt ſubjoin here, where 
being ſenſible that it might be retorted upon you, that 
your Favourite was as much a Plagiary as Buchanan, 
by borrowing from the old Poets as well as he, you give 
the Matter a new but very ſtrange Turn, by ſaying, not 


| only what 3 had ſaid here of Buchanan, Artificis 


eft fundere verſus Lirgilii a ſuos, “ That Johnſton 
* makes every thing he meddles with his own.” But 
you add further, In ſome Places in this Work he takes 
from Ovid, but then Ovid gains exceedingly by paſſing 
through his Hands: For Example in this very Pſalm, 
** Cedere juſſit aquam, juſſa receſſit aqua: 
* Johnſton adds a great deal to the Beauty of this Line 
* by joining it to the former with mariſque : and the 
„Manner in which Ovid applies it is very trifling: But 
in this Place it is introduced as properly as poſſible. 
In ſhort every judicious Reader muſt imagine Fohx+ 
% ſton would have writ this Line if he had never ſeen 
Ovid: But no Body can think the ſame thing of Ba- 
* chanan's two Lines with Regard to Virgil.” This is 
ſomewhat diyerting : Jobuſtun, you ſay, ia ſome Places 
| takes 
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( 339 ) 
tales from Ovid. You might have ſaid very many Places: 
More l'm ſure than from Virgil and Horace, or any o- 
other two or three of thoſe ancient Poets put together : 
Which he would not have done, had he had that deſpi- 
cable Opinion you have of that Author. *Tis a Pity, 
fince, as you ſay, Ovid has gain'd ſo much by paſſing 
through Jobhnſton's Hands, that he did not correct or im- 
prove that Author's Works, eſpecially the mutatæ ter 
guinque volumina forme, as he calls them, of his Meta- 
morphoſes, which were (as he himſelf tells us) Orba pa- 
rente (uo, Et quaſi de domini funere rapta ſui. How 
much Beauty is added to Cedere juſſit aquam, &c. by 
putting mariſque before it, is not eaſy to conceive. That 
the Manner in which Ovid applies it is trifling, I deny, 
The Subject he is upon, may be trifling : But the Man- 
ner in which he treats it, may be and really is excellent. 
It is not, as I have often ſaid, the Subject, but the Man- 
ner of handling it that ſhews either the Orator or the Poet, 
But however ſo properly Fohnſton has introduced that 
Line of Ovid, I am one of theſe your injadicions Rea- 
ders, that cannot eaſily be perſwaded that he would have 
writ this very Line, if he had never ſeen Ovid. And, tho' 
believe, that Buchanan had at leaſt as great a Genius, and 
as large a Comprehenſion of the poetical Language, as 
Johnſton or any Modern whatſoever, yet I have not ſuch 
an Opinion of him, as that, if he had not ſeen Virgil, he 
would have hit upon theſe very Words,which he has here 
taken from him : Tho), at the ſame time, I will not ſtand 
to ſay, that they are as proper and pertinent to the Matter, 
as they are in Virgil, and that neither he nor Foh»/ton 
could have contrived better. But why every judicious 
Reader muſt imagine what you ſay of Johnſton, and that 
20 Body (whether judicious or not) can think the ſame if 
Buchanan, is to me not a little myſterious, | 
What increaſes my Surprize not a little is that the 
ingenious Gentleman, whoever he is, that is the Author 
of the Leiter ſubjoin'd to the 3d Part of Mr. Lauder's 
Calumny diſplay'd, p. 75. ſeems to fall in exactly with 
our Sentiments, when in comparing the yth and 58th 


erſes of this Pſalm, as paraphras'd by our two roy 
Mae | : 


- A 0 
1 Sed ſimul increpuit tua vo, &c. Buchanan, Sed ſimul 
wy intonuit tua vox, &c. Fobuſtou. He has theſe Words, 
« They are, both excellent; but Bxchanar's Excellen- 
cy conſiſts in joining Virgil's Diction and ſonorous 
« Numbers to the elevated Sentiments of the Royal 
“ Prophet. He ſhines with Majeſty, but *tis a borrowed 
« Majeſty.” FJohuſton has given to David's Thoughts 
% his own natural eaſy Grandeur; Cedere juſſit aquam, 
* juſſa receſſit aqua. This is odd: He ſays that Bacha- 
nan ſhines with Majeſty, but with a borrowed Majeſty; but 
Johnſton with his own. natural eaſy Grandeur; when yet 
(as he after acknowledges) that whole Line is borrow- 
ed from Ovid; and Buchanan has not taken ſo much as 
two Words together from Virgil, except Cernere erat, 
which yet conſidered by themſelves, have very little 
of Grandeur in them, and are uſed by other Authors 
both in Verſe and Proſe. As for the other ſonorous 
Words, ſuch as increpuit, tonitru, tremendo, and inſo- 
nuere; Buchanan choſe them, not becauſe they are in 
Virgil, (for they are all to be had in other Authors as well 
as in him) but becauſe they were moſt proper for ex- 
prefling the lofty Sentiments. of the Original. Can any 
modern make uſe of Words in any kind of Compoſition, 
but ſuch as the Language, he writes in, furniſhes him with? 
And if the Majeſty of thoſe here in Buchanan is to be 
reckoned a borrowed Majeſty ; much more are thoſe of 
Fohnſton, who beſides that whole Line taken from 0- 
vid, has the intonuit from Virgil; and the ſurgere montes, 
dere valles, Collibus inc inctæ and nubiferiſque jugis, bear 
a greater Reſemblance to Ovid's lapidoſos ſurgere montes, 
and ſubſedere valles, Met. i. 43. 44. and his :ncinfe ve- 
ſtibus hore, Faſt. v. 217. and nubiferis Notis, Her. iii. 58. 
than any thing here of Buchanan from Virgil. Not to 
mention that his At ſimul intonuit tua vox ſeems to be 
borrowed from Bachanan's At ſimul increpuit tua voæ. 
But that Johuſton would have ſaid theſe very Words of. 
Ovid, Cedere juſſit, &c. without ſeeing him, as that Gen- 
tleman and you affirm, I muſt be excuſed not to believe. 
But this is not the only thing wherein I humbly differ 
from the learned Author of that Letter, and particulat- 


y 


| ( 332 ) 
ty in the Compariſon he makes between the Stiles of our 
two Poets. The former of theſe, viz. of Buchanan, he 
will have to reſemble that of Q. Curtius, which, ſays he, 
is a florid and romantick one: The latter, viz. Fohnſton's, 
he likens to that of Xemophon or Fulius Ceſar, which is 
fimple and elegant. But, with Submiſſion, I cannot help 
thinking that the Compariſon is in every Reſpect wrong 
| ſtated. For 1/4, It is made in alieno genere, the Stile of 
a Poet and of an Hiſtorian being as different from one 
another, as can well be imagined. Had he compared 
them to two Orators, ſuch as Cicero and Sexeca, De- 
moſthenes and Iſocrates, &c. it had been ſomewhat more 
pertinent, there being a conſiderable Affinity between 
the one and the other. But to render the Compariſon 
truly juſt and proper, it ought to have been ſtated betwixt 
the Stiles of our two Authors and thoſe of two Poets, 
Virgil for inſtance and Ovid, Propertius and Tibullus, or 
the like, But 24h), and which is much worſe, if ſucha 
Compariſon is capable of being made, it ought to bethe 
Reverſe of what he repreſents it. For Bxchanar's Stile 
is ſo far from being ford, far leſs romantick, as he ſays 
that of Q. Curtius is, that of all our modern Poets! 
know none who have better preſery'd that maſculine 
and elegant Simplicity, which we ſo much admire in the 
ancient Writers, and whoſe Stile is farther remov'd from 
all Gaudineſs and AﬀeRtation than his. Whereas the 
Doctor, as I have at great length ſhew'd above, has 
ſwerv'd from that Rule in a great Number of Inſtances. 
We are further told by the Letter- writer, that Bachanar's 
Stile is in the technical Part more ſonorous than that of 
Johnſton. But that is no other than what was juſt and 
proper. For the Paraphraſe of the former being general - 
ly done in Lyrich or Heroick Meaſures, the very Nature 
of the Verſe required that the Numbers ſhould be of a 
more elevated Sound and Strain thin that of the other, 
„which being done in El-g:ack Metre, whoſe Numbers 
are naturally ſoft, ſmooth and eaſy, rendred high ſound- 
ing Words and Expreſſions unfit for it. But of this I have 
ſpoke more fully elſewhere. See p. 59. and 80. I know 
not well what to make of that Gentleman's Saying, 35 
F 4 


_ 
Buchanan labours more for it than Fohnſlon. If he means 
that Buchanan was at more Pains upon his Work than 
Johnſton, I hope that is ſo far from being a Fault, that on 
the contrary it is highly. commendable. Horace, Iam ſure, 
thought ſo, who allows no Poem to be of Value, qzod 
non Multa dies & multa litura coercait. But if his Mean» 
ing is, that Fohnſton had a more ready and eaſy Faculty 
of verlifying than Buchanan, (tho? I know of no Ground 
for ſuch a Suppoſition) yet even that is no Diſparage- 
ment to Buchanan. Otherwiſe the great Virgil muſt be 
thought (contrary to the univerſal Perſwaſion) inferior to 
Ovid. For of the former it is ſaid, that he did carmen 
more urſæ parere, & lambendo demum effingere; 1, e. that 


his Compoſition coſt him a great deal of Labour and Dif- 


ficulty: Whereas the other tells us, that his Verſes 
flowed from him with the greateſt Eaſe imaginable. For 
thus he | 
Sponte ſua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos: 
Et quod tentabam dicere, verſus erat. 
But of this too much : 


(22.) It is now more than Time that we ſhould proceed 

to Verſe 24th, 
Sic, Pater, in cunctos didis te commodus uſus. 

On which you refer us to what you had ſaid in your Sap- 
plem. p. 40 and 41. where you uſher in your Criticiſm 
on this Verſe with telling us, that Johnſton is always 
right, and Buchanan, upon the Matter, always wrong. 
* The one, you ſay, always expreſſes the Senſe of the 
* Orig. fully, and (which is wonderful) conciſely; the 
* other ever ſays too much, or too little.” An Inſtance 
of the latter you give us in the 3oth Verſe of this Pſalm, 
which ſhall be conſidered in its Place. And of the for- 
mer in this Verſe, Sic A. &c. “ where Buchanan, yon 
© ſay, does not expreſs half the Senſe of the Original.“ 
But, ſay I, tho' ſomewhat conciſely, he has given us the 
Import of the whole. The Orig. is, O Lord, how mani- 
fold are thy Works! in Wiſdom haſt thou made them all: 
In the Vulgate, Quam magnificata ſunt opera tua, Domine ! 
omnia in ſapientia feciſti: In Pagninas and Vatablus's 
Verſion, Quam multiplicata ſunt opera tus, Jehova! 
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omnia ipſa in ſapientia N And all this is upon the 


Matter contain'd-in theſe Words of Buchanan; which you 
yourſelf (had your invincible Prejudice permitted it) 
would have been ſenſible of, had you duly confidered 
how comprehenſive theſe two Words commodus and di- 
dis are. The former of theſe properly fignifies (as the 
beſt Lexicographers explain it) when applied to a Perſon, 
eum qui cum modo agit, one who acts with due Meaſure, 
i. e. juſtly and wiſely: And here, as it is applied to Al- 
mighty God, it denotes the conſummate Wiſdom and 
Exactneſs of the Divine Providence, in accommodating 
itſelf to the various Uſes and Neceſſities of his Creatures. 
The other Word didis expreſſes the vaſt Extent of that 
Providence. Didis te in cunctos uſus, i.e. undique diffun- 
dis & diſpartiris te, five curam & guaſi n tuam, 
in omnes animalium a te creatorum uſur. I hat this is the 
proper Signification of the Word Didis, will beſt appear 
from the Uſe of it in the moſt approved Authors. Thus 
Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 6. - dum munia didit, i. e. dum ſervii 
fragulis ſua & ſibi propria officia partitur. Virg. En. vii, 
144, —diditur per agmina rumor, i. e. per omuem exer- 
citum ſpargitur: & viii. 132. — a terris didita fama, 
i. e. latè per multas terras fuſa. When all theſe are put 
together, and every Word receives its full Weight, the 
Import of Buchanan s Words will be, Ad hunc modum, 
O magne rerum pater, tu qui omnia ſumma cum eee 
& accuratiſſimo judicio agis, tuam curam & providentiam 
ad tuarum creaturarum commodum utilitatemque undequa- 
que diffundis. And if ſo, pray, what is there wanting to 
expreſs, O Lord, how manifold are thy Works !. in Wiſdom 
haſt thou made them all. The Multiplicity of God's Works 
is partly ſignified by the Word Sic, which ſuppoſes what 
was ſaid of a great Number of them before; and partly by 
the Words in cundos nſus, which likewiſe ſuppoſes theſe 
Uſes to be very many: And the Miſdem in the Text, and 
the DiFa/rveneſs of it are (as I ſaid) contain'd in the 
Words commodus and didis. There is moreover ſome- 
thing emphatical in the Word Pater, which denotes Ori- 
gin of Bein, Authority, Government, Affection and Care; 
all which Senſes in an eminent Manner belong to Al. 
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„„ | 
mighty God. Accordingly Buchanan has with great Judg> 
ment ſo frequently given him that glorious and endearing 
Appellation in this Pſalm, particularly in the Beginning 
and End of it. 2 kt | - ; 
To return a little to the Word COMMODUS, Janus 
Rutgerſias, in his Note upon that of Horace, Od. iii. 19, 


11. —=tribus aut novem Miſcentor cyathis pocula commo- 


dis, ſays, that the Latins uſed the Word commodus to ſi- 
nify whatever was perfect in its kind, But however the 
Word may be uſed elſewhere, I rather incline with Mr. 
Dacier to think that the cyathi commodi, in that Place, is 
to be taken for Pots or Glaſſes of a reaſonable or conveni- 
ent Size. And in the ſame Senſe would I underſtand the 
Beginning of the 8th Ode of the 4th Buok of that ſame Au- 
thor, Donarem eee grataque commodus, Cenſorine, meis 
era ſodalibus, &c. (not, as moſt Commentators explain 
the Word COMMODUS, ſome liberally, others chearful- 
ly or frankly, and others magarficently or uſefully;) but 
that in making Preſents to his Friends of the ſeveral 
things there mentioned, he would ACCOMMODATE 
HIMSELF to their various Taſtes, Affections or Incli- 
nations; according to which, to one he would give a 
Bowl, to another a Cauldron, to a third a Tripod, to a 
fourth a Statue, to a fifth a Picture, and ſo forth. Com- 
modus is here much the ſame with commodè, and, as Da- 
cier, I would join it with donarem, and not, as Torren- 
tins and Sanadon, With ſodalibus. I beg Pardon further 
to obſerve, that the original Words, cullam behochmab 
gnaſitha, which our Tranſlation renders, In Wiſdom haſt 
thou made them all, do not relate to the firſt Creation of 
them out of nothing, (as that may ſeem to import) but to 
the admirable Wiſdom with which the ſeveral Parts of 
God's Works are ſo contrived and diſpoſed as to be ſub- 
ſervient to the Advantage, Preſervation, and, where they are 
capable of it, Happineſs, one of another, according to their 
various Ranks and Degrees. To confirm this, I am aſſured 
by one well skilPd in that Language, that the Hebrew 
Words above mentioned literally fignity, Omnia illa in 
Japientia diſpoſuiſti, In Wiſdom haſt thou fram'd, fitted 


or 


5 
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or order'd them all. To which Senſe that Line of Dr, 
Johnſton, | ITE | 

$5 0 quam ſolerti ſingula mente regis! 
comes pretty near. But, in my Opinion, the compre: 
henſive and emphatick Words of Buchanan, as I have il- 
luſtrated them, | | | | | 
i Sic, Pater, in cunctos didis te commodus aſus, 
do yet more fully and ſignificantly expreſs, not only that, 
but alſo the preceeding Part of the Verſe, O Lord, how 
manifold are thy Works ! i | 
2 (23.) Proceed we to Verſes 25th and 26th, as you rank 

em, | F N 

Nec tantum tellus, Genitor, tua munera ſentit 

- Tam variis fæcunda bonis: ſed & equora ponti 
Hluctibus immenſis circumplectentia terras, 
Tam laxo ſpatioſa finu : tot millia gentis 

 Squamigere tremula per ſtagua liquentia caudd 
Ex ſultaut: tot monſtra ingentia & horrida viſu 

Veliferas circumnant puppes: grandia cete 

_ Effingunt molles vitreo ſub marmore luſus; _ 
Of which you ſay, /, That theſe two Verſes again 
are ſo mixt together by Buchanan, that they cannot be 
parted.“ If Buchanan gives the full Meaning of the 
Text (which you cannot refuſe) there is no need of part- 
ing the Verſes. Nay, the more cloſely they are linked 
together, ſo much the more agreeable are they. See above 

. 165. But in theſe Lines you have cited of his and of 
5e bein are contain'd not only two Verſes of the Orig. 
the 25th and 26th, but alſo a Part of the 24th, The Earth 
2s full of thy Riches. And here I obſerve, tho! there is no 
Fault in it, yet it is far from being always true, what you 
ſay of Johnſton's Paraphraſe, that he makes his Diſtichs 
or Couplets anſwer the Verſes of the Orig. and both to 

begin and end together. For here, in his Verſion, 
| Divite tu gazd terras & meſſibus imples, 
belongs to the 24th Verſe, and the following Pentameter, 
MẽMVNec minus eſt vaſti ſertilis unda maris, 
is but a Part of the 25th. | 
2. But to return to Buchanan's Lines, you next cr) 
out of them, What a Quantity of Chaff have we here 


te to 


e is no 
at you 
Jiſtichs 
both to 


ameter, 


ext cry 
we here 
66 to 


has CF .- 8 
to ſo little Corn? equera circumplecteniia imme ſas 
terrat are ſaid to be ſpatioſa laxo ſinu, and ingentia 


monſtra are likewiſe horrida viſt, ſtagna are liquentia, 


® puppes are veliferas, and Whales vaſtly big.” I may 
here cry out in my T'urn, What a Heap of empty Cavils 
have we here againſt Buchanan, which cannot poſſibly 
hold good without deſtroying the very Eſſence of Poetry? 


If indeed we are to be reduced to your Philoſophical Lan- 


guage, which admits of nothing but what is abſolutely 
neceſſary to make us underſtood; I own that there are ſe- 
veral Words here which are not of fuch Neceffity, and 
which therefore would paſs for ChafFin fuch a Language: 
But is this the Language, or can it be the Language of 
Poetry ? So far from it, that it not only admits, but in- 
diſpenſably requires a great Number of additional Ornas 
ments, ſuch as Epithets, Deſcriptions, Amplifications, 
Periphraſes, Repetitions of Words, c. without which 
no Poetry can ſubſiſt; and to call theſe Cha; is to rob 
it of its greateſt and moſt eſſential Beauties. But to con- 
ſider more particularly theſe Things to which you give 
that vilifying Name: When you quarrel that eqzora cir- 
cumplectentia immenſas terras are faid to be ſpatioſa laxs 
firu, you omit (whether of Deſign or otherwiſe; you 
beſt know) the Word Tam, which here has a peculiar. 
Emphaſis; as if he had ſaid: Nor only is the Earth full of 
thy Riches, but the Sea alſo, which with its Waves ſur 


rounds that Earrh, vaſt as jt it; that Sea, T ſay, that is SO 


great and wide as to contain e an immenſe Boay, as the 


Earth is, in its Boſom. And this Paraphraſe is very much 
countenanced by the Orig. So is this great and wide Sea; 


in the Vulgate, Hoc mare magnum & ſpatioſuni manibus : 
Vatablus, Hoc mare magnum & latum locis; Where two 
Things are likewiſe obſervable, /, That Buchanan s 
laxo ſpatioſa ſinu comes cloſely up to the Orig. arechab 
jadem, which is literally ſpatioſum manibus For what 
are theſe manus or Hands of the Sea, but its various 
Bays and Creeks which like ſo many Arme (as we al- 
ſo in Scotland call them) graſp and infold the Earth in 

; Its 


Amphitrite. 
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Thus Ovid, Mets 1, Nec bracht Tongs Marge terrarum porrexeras | 
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ts Boſom: Not to mention that the Latin Word ſinut 
ſignifies both. 24ly, That in both our Eugliſg Tranſla- 
tions the Words So is, which are not in the Orig are 

dded to connect this Verſe with the former, the ſame 
Way as Buchanan's Nec tantum,— ſed before, and eſpe- 
cially. the TAM here, which little Word, you ſee, has 
blown away all that imaginary CHF which you fancied 
to be in theſe his Words. 5 
That you ſhould reckon the Addition of Horrida viſu 
to monſtra ingentia, Chaſf or impertinent, is yet more 
ſurprizing. For does not their being nonſtra, and ingen- 
8 eee horrida viſu? Does not Virgil ſay, Anu. 
li. 26. | 3 . | 
Horrendum et di tu video mirabile monſtrum. 
And n. vii. 78. . | 
ld vero horrendum & viſu mirabile ferri. 
And nu. xi. 271. 

Nunc etiam horribili viſu portenta ſequuntur ? 
There is not in theſe, nor in eee ſo much as one 
Word that may not have place, even in your Philoſophi- 
cal e | 

As to the ſtagna liquentia, has not the ſame Virgil, not 
to mention others, Geo. iv. 442. flavinm liquentem, and 
En. ix. 697. liquentia flumina; as alſo, Geo. ii. 200. liqui- 
di funtes, and An. vii. 760. liquidi lacus? And are not 
all theſe as liquid as the Water of the Sea? Or if you 
take the Word for clear, is not the Sea generally as clear 
as Rivers or Lakes ? But what think you of hamids 
ſtagna, in the ſame Author, A». xii. 476. where the E- 
Pithet is eſſential to the Subject? 

Then, As to veliferas puppes, have not Propertius iii.). 
and Ovid, Met. xy. 719. and ex Pont. iii. 2. 67. velijera 
carina? And who knows not that puppis, carina, prore 
are moſt frequently by the Poets uſed ſynecdochically 
for the whole Ship? Ovid alfo, ex Pont. iv. 5. 4. has 
veli volas rates much the ſame Way. 

Finally, As toſthe grandia cete, are not M ales vaſtly big? 
And is it yet a Fault to call them ſo? Does not the inſpit- 
ed Writer call them great I hales at the very Creation of 

them, Gen. i. 21? And has not Virgil, Anu. v. 822. In- 
mania 
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aui cete, and Geo. iv. 394. immania Neptmiii drijiei 


Could Buchanan follow better Examples? J paſs 0- 
vid 's balænarum immania terga, becauſe you deſpiſe that 


Poet's Authority; how juſtly we ſhall ſee afterwards. 


Here you run out into a long Digreſſion upon your 


Alliterations and Rhimes: Of which I have faid enough 


already. Among other Things you vaſtly commend 


Johnſton's maris incola piſtriæ, and tell us, That if 
he had ſaid maris imcola cetus, the Word cetus would 
have deftroy'd all the Muſick of the Verſe.” Had it 


been ordinary with the Poets to uſe cetus in the ſingular 


Number, I as think it is not; I ſee nothing that hinders; 


but that the Sound of it here might be agreeable enough; 


And I muſt add, that if the Want of ſuch Jingtings and 


Chimings of Letters and Sylables will deftroy, where 


it happens, all the Muſick of a Verſe, then there are ma- 
ny thoufand Verſes in Virgil, Horace, nay Fohnſton hims 
Telf, that are very unharmonious. But to paſs this; may 
I not here ask what need was there for calling this Piſtriæ, 
maris incola, more than for Buc hanan's calling cetes 
e other? 

And again, Is it allowable in Foh»ſtox to repeat the 
Word maris here, which we had but three Lines before; 
and yet not allowable in Buchanan to do the fame with 
virides and ſuccus, within the like Space? 
(24.) I go on to Verſe 25, | 

Arque adeo quæ terra arvis, que fludtibus eqhot 

Educat, a te ano pendent, pater optime, teque 0 

Quæque ſ uo proprium poſcunt in tempore vichum. 
where, though you reckon, * Theſe to be the three beff 
Lines of Buchanan, which we have met with in this 
Pſalm;“ Yet that they may not altogether eſcape your 
Criticiſms, you add, That arvis and fludibus are 


£ 
o 


both ſuperfluous, ſtrictly ſpeaking, neither can the 


* Verſes on any Account be ſuppoſed to equal Johy- 
ſton's. I have ſome Gueſs of what you mean by the 
Words ſtrictly ſpeaking; namely, that philoſophically 
ſpeaking they might be wanted, or the Senſe be undet᷑- 
flood without them. But, as J have often ſaid, the ph; 
loſuphical and poetical Langpage vaſtly differ, and What 
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"IO 1 
is ſuperfluous in the one, is very often neceſſary in the 
other. The former is like a Tree in the Winter- time, 
barely and abſtractly conſidered as a Tree or Eiece of 
Wood in the Earth; the other is like the ſame Tree in 
Summer, deſcribed with its wide ſpreading Branches, 
Leaves, Bloſſoms or Fruit. And particularly what you 
blame here as ſuperfluous, is a moſt beautiful Contraſt, 
where the arva of the Earth, and the fluctus of the Sea 
are ſet the one over againſt the other. And on this very 
account, though you will not allow it to be ſo much as 
ſuppoſeable, that Bachanan's que terra arvis, que flu- 
ctibus æquor Edacat, is equal to Fohnſton's Quicquid humus 
vel poutus alit, I on the contrary think the former much 
ſuperior to the latter. | 
Gy.) On Verſe 28, | 
Te magnam pandente manum, ſaturantur abunde 
Omnia: te rurſus vultum condente, fatiſcunt: 
ou remark, © That magnam, abunde and rarſus, are 
e all Expletives.” I on the contrary think them great 
Beauties, and that the Want of them would be no ſmall 
Def-&. What more expreſſive of the bpxndleſs Extent 
of the Divine Providence, which is here called God 
Hand, than to call it magna, big, huge or large? And 
what more proper to ſignify the inexhauſtible Store of 
good Things with which that Hand is fill'd, than to fay 
that all Creatures are in great Abandance ſupplied from 
it? And is it a mere Expletive, when the Pſalmiſt had 
in one Verſe repreſented God's Liberality to his Crea- 
tures,- and in another the with-drawing of it, which is 
call'd Hiding his Face, to uſher in this his different Con- 
duct, with a rarſus, Again, on the other Hand? Tis hard 
with Buchanan, when his Excellencies are condemn'd 
as Faulis. | | 
(26.) But we fhall ſee him worſe treated in Verſes 
29. and 3o. | | | 
Te tollente animam, ſubitò exanimata recurrunt 
In cinerem: iuſpiraute animam te denuo, ſurgit 
lil:ico facunuw ſobolis generoſa propago, 
Et deſolatas gens incolit aure a terra. 
For you tell us, Tedllente auimam exanimata jo 
5 | ET Ga 
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— 


tw 


 %. &c. When you take away their Lives, they are withoub 


* Life, &c. But by and by when you breath Life again. 
A into them, ſurgit generoſa propago fecundæ ſobolis, the 
% generous Offspring of the fruitful Stock ariſeth, or ſup- 
** poſe it was'the fruitful Stock of the generous Offspring, 
„ would not that do as well?” And then you cry out. 
* What a Task have I undertaken to compare ſuch 
* empty Stuff as this, with ſome of the fineſt Lines 


© that ever Man writ?” And may not I with better 


Ground cry out, What a Task have I undertaken to 
rake into ſuch empty Stuff, and to rub off that Heap of 
Dirt, which you have ſo unworthily thrown on the Face 
of the greateſt Poet, not of his own Age only, but many 
before and ſince? But, as you have no where ſhew*d 
more ill Nature againſt him, ſo have you no where 


more groſly miſrepreſented, ſhall I call it, or miſunder- 


ſtood him, than here For he does not ſay, as you word 
it, Te tollente animam exanimata ſunt : Bat te tollente a- 
nimam, ex animata yore recurrunt in cinerem: Which is 
not, When you take away their Lives, they are without 


Life, as you would have him ſillily to have ſaid : But, 


When tbou takeſt away their Breath or Spirit, as it is in 


the Orig. or, if you will, Life, they, being thus deprived of 


Breath, Spirit or Life, fall ſuddenly back again into Duſt. 
So that the exanimata after anima, is ſo far from being a 
Blemiſh, that it is, when rightly underſtood, a great Beauty. 

You are no leſs out in what you ſay of propago fc un- 
de ſobolis, for tho? ſoboles and propago are often uſed pro- 
miſcuouſly ; yet ſoboles (as the Word originally im- 
ports) ſignifies a young Plant or Sprig ſhooting forth 
from the Root of a Tree, and metaphorically a Child, 
or the Breed and Offpring of any Animal; and pro- 
pago the Growing up or ſhooting forth of ſuch a Sprig, 
or new born Child, or other young Creature, whence the 
Verb propagare, as propagare ſtirpem, propagare genus, 
propag are fines imperii: So that generoſa propago fœc unde 
ſobolts is not the generous Offspring of the fruitful Stock, 
(tho? there is no Harm, if we ſhould fo underſtand it) 


or the fruitful Stock of the generous Offspring, (which is. 


hardly Senſe here) but a ** or flouriſhing Production, 
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or Tacreaſe of or from a fruitful Stuck: Or, if you will, 2 
generous Production or Propagation of a numerous Uf: 
ſpring. | | : 

4 But, as J am as heartily wearied of ſetting Things 


right, as you ſeem to be of putting them wrong, I am 
glad to ſay with you, ** That we happily begin rerris 


* advertere proram.” Only you'll forgive me, by the by, 
totake Notice, that, notwithſtanding the lofty Encomium 
you give to Johuſton's Lines here, his te revocante ani- 
mam ſeems improper: For that, one would think, ſhould 
rather fignify zo call back a Soul from Death to Life, than 
the contrary, zo recall it from Life to Death. I am ſure 
Re vocate animos in Virgil is not to loſe Courage, but to 
renew or recover it. And the ſame Author has revoca- 
tum 4 morte, but I doubt if he wauld have ſaid revoca- 
zum 4 vita, | 
(27.) Come we then to Verſe 31 and 32. 
Sic eat, O nullo regnet cum fine per evun 

Majeſtas divina: ſuumque in ſecula lætus 

Servet opus Deus: ille Bow, quo territa tellus 

Concutiente tremit, montes tangente vaporant, 

Fumifera _—_— nebula teſtante pavorem. 
Firſt you ſay, What Uſe is there of per ævum, at the 
e End of the firſt Line, but to ſupply a Foot and the 
te third of a Foot.“ You ſeem to be very nice in your 
Calculation, I have many Times heard of a Semipes 
or half a Foot, but never till now of a third of a Foot, 
But you'll allow me to tell you, that for all this your 
Exactneſs, you are wrong in your Diviſion or Parts of 
4 Foot: For this per, which you call the third of 4 Foot, 
is really but the 4th of one, the ſhort Syllable of a Dach 
being no more. You reckon the Parts of a Foot by the 
Number of Syllables that are in it. Thus the DaQyle 


| fine per, has three Syllables, and conſequently, accord- 


ing to you, three Parts, of which per is the laſt. But] 
am ſurprized that you, who are ſo much taken up a- 
bout Letters and Sy/lafles, ſhould not know better Things. 
For there is none that have writ to any Purpoſe on the 
Subject, but might have taught you that every long Syl- 
lable confilts of two Times, and every ſhort Syliable of 

9 wert © ond 
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ene Time only; and that accordingly in every Day&le 
there. are two Semipedes, and that the firſt Syllable, 


which is always a long one in it, conſtitutes the firſt Se- 


mipes, and the two ſhort ones that follow, make the ſe- 
cond. If then, in the ue per, the Syllable i makes the 
firlt Semipes or half Foot, then the ze and per muſt make 
the other; and of Conſequence, if you will ſubdivide 
this ſecond 2 in two Parts, the whole Foot muſt 
conſiſt of four Parts, of which the f makes two, and 
the ne and per other two: Or in other Words, if the fs 
is one half, and the ze and per together the other half, 
then the ue and the per ſeparately, muſt make each a 
fourth Part. But to leave theſe T rifles, and to ſhew 
that it was not to ſupply a 3d or 4th of a Foot, that Ba- 
chanan's per æ vum is added after aullo cum fine; but that 
he acted the true Poet in ſo doing, I ſhall prove, 1, That 
the Addition is not ſuperfluous. And 24ly, That tho? 
in your ſtrict philoſophical Language it may ſeem to 
by ſo, yet both in Oratory and Poetry it is oftimes a great 

eauty. | 

17 That it is not ſuperfluous, will appear from the 
original Signification of the Word avam, which is the 
ſame with the Greek a:or, from which it is alſo derived, 
An Age, otherwiſe in Latin ſeculum or etas, which laſt 
again from ævum, at firſt ævitas. See Cicero de legib. iii. 
3. It came afterwards to be uſed for a long Space of time, 
and at laſt for Perpetuity or Eternity. But that in the beſt 
Authors it till retains its primary Signification, we 


have innumerable Examples, ſuch as breve evam, omni 


bus ævis, primo evo, &c. And even when a perpetual 
Duration is intended to be ſignified, they added an Ad- 
jective of that Import to it, as ſempiternum evan in Cice- 
ro, immortale æ vum in Lucretius, ateruum ævum in Ovid. 
And to ſhew you how little your philoſophical Language 
was regarded by them, what is ſeuspiternus but the coup- 
ling of ſemper and æternus: Nay æteruus itſelf is but a 
Corruption of æviternus. If therefore you ſhould rigo- 
rouſly criticize upon Ovid's æternum evam, you would 
ſay it was an aterna eteruitas, and of Cicero's ſempiter- 
gum æ vum, that it was the _ with a ſemper auraus 

| eters 
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 eterna æternitat; and can Buchanan's ævum fine. fine of 
cum nullo fine be worſe than theſe? You ſee whither 
your Cavils will drive us, and that if we will give Way 
to them, no Author can ſtand before you. 
But 2aly, Tho? theſe Words zullo cum fine and per 
dum did really ſignify the ſame Thing, yet I ſay that 
that is ſo far from being a Fault, that oftimes, as here, 
it is a great Beauty: There being nothing more frequent, 
eſpecially in Poetry, than to illuſtrate or give a greater 
Force to a Word, by adding another of the ſame or 
like Signification. And this particularly takes place, 
when the Matter is of great Importance; and what can 
be more ſo than perpetual Daration? What is more or- 
dinary in holy Writ, than for ever and ever, and ever 
World without End: Or in ſeculum & iu ſeculum, and 
in ſecula ſeculorum? But if that is not to be a Rule to a 
Poet, take theſe Examples of ſome of the beſt of them, 
"Le. 1,050. 1 
Sed quoniam docui ſolidiſſima materiat 
Corpora 1 volitare invicta per æ vum. 
And Hor. 04. iv. 14. 2. tua. virtutes in evum— A. 
ternet. — And Virg. An. i. | 
His ego nec metas rerum, nec tempora ponam 
Imperium ſiue fine dedi. And again, A. vi. 
— eternumque tenet per ſecula nomen. 
Was Virgil forced here to add per ſecula to æternum, to 
ſupply his Verſe, as Buchanan you ſay was to add per 
evum to cum nullo fine, to ſupply his? I ſubjoin that of 
Ovid, whoſe Authority, whatever you may think of him, 
will de of ſome Value with other People, Met. xiv. 132. 
Lux æterna mihi caritaraque fine dabutur. 
But I have yet another Authority, which you cannot poſ- 
I over, vix. that of your beloved Fohnſton, P/. 
xviii. 35. | OE | 
1 Ma: eæcluſo fine perenuet honos: 
and P/ cxxxviii. 8. 3 
Namque tuus dempto fine perenuat amor. 
where, I hope perenno implies as long Duration as per 
evum: Perennis, I'm ſure and perennitas, are the ſame 
as perpetuus and perpernttas, © 


3. Yoy 
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- 2. You add, As to the Tranſlation of the reſt of 
this Paſſage, I have ſhewn elſewhere that it is nothing 


e but Smoke without either Light or Heat.” The Place 


you refer to is Suppl. Pp. 41. where you ſhew nothing, 
but after your uſual Method cry out, What a Heap 
„of Words have got together here, and to how little 
„ Purpoſe ?”* By this Phraſe, A Heap of Words have got 
zogether, you would ſeem to inſinuate, as if theſe Words 
were none of Baxchanay's, but that they accidentally met 
together, as Epicurusis Atoms did to make up his World. 
What you ſay of his giving us Smoke only without Lighg 
or Heat, is not ſo much a Banter upon him as the ſacre 
Text, where it is ſaid of God, That he toucheth the Hills, 
and they ſmoke, Here Smoke is mentioned, without any 
thing's being ſaid, or perhaps intended, either of Light or 
Heat. If this Paſſage refers 'to God's Appearance on 
Mount Sinai (as ſome think) at the Giving of the Law; 
we are told that it was covered with Clouds of Smoke and 
thick DARKNESS, Deut. iv. 11. and v. 22. Bit to 
ſhew, not by a bare Aſſertion, or Exclamation, as your 
Manner is, but in reality that there can be nothing more 


- unjuſt and groundleſs, than what you here throw out a- 


gainſt our Author, I ſhall ſet down both the Original, 
and his Verſion. The former has it; He looketh on the 
Earth and it trembleth : He toucheth the Hills, and they 
ſmoke. The latter Ille Deus, quo territa tellus © 
Concutiente tremit, montes tangente vaporant, 
Famifera trepidum nebuld teſtante pavorem. 
Now I appeal _ Perſons of Taſte and Ingenuity, if 
ever, ſince the Days of Ovid, they ſaw. finer Verſes, or 
more expreſſive of the Senſe of the Text. He begins 
with an elegant Azaphora, or Repetition of the Word 
Deus, with the emphatical Pronoun dle pointing him 
forth; Servet opus Deus, ille Deut, &c. As to the Words, 
»—quo territa tellus Concutiente tremit, he at firſt, as I 
am told, had it Adſpiciente tremit, which is indeed more 
cloſe and literal; but he, who was a better Judge than 
Sper you or I, afterwards changed it into Concutiente 
remit, as being (I ſuppoſe) of greater Force, and, upon 
the Matter, expreſſing the ſame thing that is ſaid of the 
| | 0 a pful 
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awful Effects of the Divine Power in the Holy Scti- 
ptures, as expreſs'd by ſoaking the Heavens, Earth, &c. 
as Hag, ii. 6. I will ſhake the Heavens and the Earth, and 
the Sea and the dry Land. Iſa. ii. 19. When be ariſeth 
to ſhake terribly the Earth, See alſo Pſ. xvili. 7. and 
Xxix. 8. and Heb. xii. 26, &c. And if it be ſaid that 
coucutiente and tremit, expreſs the ſame thing, I deny it: 
For every thing that is alen or moved, does not there- 
fore tremble. Simeon de Mais, in his excellent Com- 
mentary, thought otherwiſe. His Words are, Senſus: 
Prepotens, inquam, ille Deus, qui vel ſolo aſpectu terre 
orbem, quando vult, fic totum concatit, ut tremat: qui 
ſolo tactu ita montes accendit, ut fumum & flammas vo- 
mant. As to Bachayan's Omiſſion of aſpectu, or the in- 
ſtrumental Cauſe of God's making the Earth to tremble, 
there is nothing in it; for that is the ſame with the awful 
Preſence or Power of God, as it is expreſs'd Fxap. v. 
4, F- and Pſ. Ixviii. 7, 8. where the ſame thing is ſpoke 
Of, and is imply'd in the Word concatiente. I hope at 

leaſt that the Alteration of the Letter T in tellus territa 
rremit, will pleaſe you:“ Nor will you alledge that the 
territa, tho' not in the Orig. is an idle Expletiye to zre- 
mit, ſince the one naturally goes before, and is the Cauſe 
of the other. As to the | 

Faumifera trepidum nebula teſtante pavorem, 

tho? indeed it ſpeaks ſomething of Swoke,yet as tis a noble 
Illuſtration of what went before, it needs not, I think, 
give you much Offence. If it does, you may leap o- 
ver it, the Senſe being complete on each Side without it. 
But at the ſame time you will allow me to like it, and 
to tell you that I would not quit it for any Line in 
either Poet. If you fancy that trepidum is an idle Epi- 
thet to pavorem, (is I am perſuaded it is not) yet you'll 
forgive it, for the Sake (not of Ovid's pavido metu, Amor. 
i. 7. 20. and Fit timor, & pavidd trepidat formidine pe- 
we | 405 
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Fohnſton's Words, I am ſure, Pf; xcix. i, — gthereo ſub pede, 
terrra, treme, with which you are raviſhed. Pref. Dife. b. 48. have 
greater Reſemblauce to theſe of Buchanan than to Virgil*s Stetit illa ir 
ments En. ii. 52. to which you there compare them, 
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gat, Met. ii. 66. for his Authority is naught with you, 
but that) of the great Virgil's trepidus formiaine, Ku. vi. 
290. and trepida formidine, Mn. ix. 3756. Thus I will not 
ſay that I have diſpell'd the Smole that offended you in 
Buchanan, for that could not be done; ſince the Text, 
as well as Johnſton's famant, bear it; but J have at leaſt 
rendred it harmleſs and innocent. As to the Lig and 
Heat, which you ſay are wanting, I have ſhew'd that 
there is as much of bath in it, as was requiſite, If Clear- 
neſs and Perſpicuity is Light, and Poetick Life and Spirit 
is Heat, we have as much of the one and the other, as is 
readily to be met with any where, 

(28.) I go forward to Verſe 33 and 34. 

Hunt ego dum vi vam, dum ſpiritus bos regit artus, 

175 colam: tantum ille meas faciliſque bonuſque 

coipiat voces: nempe illo oblector in uno. 
where you at laſt acknowledge that Buchanan has ſhewn 
ſome Art, For after an Exclamation, Si fic omnia 
dixiſſet! you add, Theſe Lines in Buchanan are very 
„ fine and perfect in all Reſpects.“ And yet they are 
not quite right for all that. For © he has not, ſay yon, ſo. 
* fully expreſs'd the Senſe of the Orig. in the firſt Verſe, 
% will fing unto the Lord, I will praiſe my God, as Jobu- 
« ſton has done; Buchanan having nothing for it, but 
% two Words, z{qze golam, Johnſton a whole Line, and 
* a very ſtrong one, : 
60 Hlic mibi materies carminis unus erit. | 
In the Orig. it is plain that the ſame Thought is doubled, 
which, tho? a Beauty in theſe oriental Languages, is not 
always ſo in Latin or Greek, Beſides Jobaſton's Line 
has no Repetition of the Thought in it, more as Bac ba- 
nan: He has only Hic for the Lord, and my God: And 
mibi materies carminis anus erit, for 1 will fing, I will 
praiſe. And I ſee nothing hinders but that Buchanan 
Hunc nſque colam, ſince it expreſſes the full Senſe (for 
tho! doubled in the Orig. it is but one) does anſwer the 
Purpoſe as well as Johnſton's whole Line.“ Conciſeneſs, 
N 1. 0. 

* Nay, if we will more ttrialy conſider the Words, we will and 

upon the Matter, that they are to be explained as doubled = both 
| | octs; . 
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J. e feu Wards, is by you reckoned, on other Occaſions, 


among that Author's greateſt Perfections. 


( (29.) We are now, at length, arrived at the laſt Verſe 
of this Pſalm. - 

At vero impietas plane exſtirpetur ab ima 

Kadice, & ſcelerum ſtirps nulla repullulet: ac nos 

e rerum, Deus alme, patrem Dominumque canemut, 

where, agreeably to yourſelf, you tell us, That you 
cannot but obſerve, that Buchanan in this Conclution 
has followed Horace's Rule, 
Mm Servetur ad imum 
4 Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit, & fibi conſtet.“ 


id eſt, as you miſapply and invert Horace's Rule, from 


Beginning to End all is bad, For immediately you add, 
„As he began this Piece with trifling Expletives, and 
* has hitherto carried it on in the ſame Manner, ſo here 
© we ſee vero, plane and ac nos, all properly (i. e. idh) 
* ranged.” | 5 
As to theſe Expletives, which you here quarrel, in 
Buchanan, I am ſorry to ſay, that your monſtrous Pre- 
judice againſt him has ſo far tranſported you, that yon 
ſeem to have forgotten the very Genius of the Latin 
Tongue. Verò the firſt of theſe is indeed, what it is 
commonly called, an eæpletive Conjunction, i. e. not 
(in your new philoſophical Diale&) neceſſary to the 
Senſe: But then, when properly uſed as here, it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the Beauty of the Language. It is 
generally brought in in the Beginning of a Sentence, and 
more eſpecially, as in this Place, when ſomething op- 


po ſite to, or much different from what went before, is 


to be expreſs'd, and is much of the ſame Nature with 
autem and quidem, and the Greek q and y 8» The Uſe of 
it, as of them, is to connect a following with a preceed- 


ing Sentence: Than which as nothing can be more pro- 
per in a continued Diſcourſe, ſo there is hardly any thing, 


In 
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Poets: The Hunc uſque colam, tho? but once expreſt, being to be ap- 
lied firſt to ezo dum vivam, and again to dum ſpiritus hos regit artus. 
And in like Manner, the Hic mihi: materies, & c. in Fohnſton, is to be 


conſtrued both with Æthere dum veſei datur, and with dam vitalibut 


auris veſci datur. 
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in the right Application whereof a great many Writers 
are more defjcient. Thus in the Paſſage before us,-the 
Pſalmiſt, after enumerating a great many Inſtances of 
God's univerſal Providence, and the Care he takes of 
his Creatures, and the great Pleaſure it gave to the Pſal- 
miſt himſelf to meditate upon it, immediately turns his 
Diſcourſe another Way, by intimating, that wicked Men, 
whatever Share they may have for a Time of this Bene- 
ficence of God, yet becauſe of their Ingratitude and 
Undutifulneſs to him, they ſhall at laſt utterly periſh. - 
And could this Conduct of the Divine Providence, ſo 
different from what is ſaid of it before, be better uſner'd 
in than with an Az vero, But truly, But however, But 
this Goodneſs of God notwithſtanding, &c. Is not this, 
not to mention others, moſt frequently Yirgi/'s Ways 
[ have obſery'd him to begin a Sentence with Az vers five 
or ſix times, and at other timeg{ith Tais vero, Hoc verd, 
Ne vero, Id vero, and the like: And the Word before 
vero is always, Ithink, in him a Monoſyllable, and ge- 
nerally there is an Elifion of the laſt Syllable of vers, 
as here. He that will in good earneſt condemn Bxcha- 
nan for this, (as I hope you do not) I muſt pronounce 
him a great Stranger to the right Uſe of the Latin Par- 
ele. 5 N 

As to the Word plane, your ſecond Expletive, I con- 
feſs it is not abſolutely neceſſary to the Senſe: But that 
does not hinder its having its own Significancy, which 
is much the ſame with prorſus, omnino, and imports the 
Fulneſs and Completeneſs of a Thing's being, or to be, what 
is ſaid of it, as in this Place, where the abſolute and at- 
ter Deſtruction of impious Men is wiſh'd or foretold. 
I add foretold, becauſe it is agreed by moſt Interpreters, 
that tho the Orig. Words contain an Imprecation, yet 
they are to be underſtood rather as a Prediction than a 
Curſe. | X 

And finally, as to the Ac before zos, in ſome Copies 
it is read, At vos: Which I would like better, but that 
Jam afraid, you would quarrel its being too near the 
Az in the foregoing Line. But whether Ac or At, it is 
neceſſary to make an agreeable Tranſition from that to 


this 
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this new Sentence for which Purpoſe your Johuſton uſts 


Inierea. It is moreover obſervable that, whereas in the 
Iſt Verſe of this Pſalm Buchanan ſpeaks only of himſelf 
in the ſingular Number, Te rerum, Deus alme, canam, 
&c. here, that he might take in the concluding Hallelajah, 
Praiſe ye the Lord, he goes to the Plural, Nos canemus 
By which Means he has out done Fohuſton in Conciſeneſi 
for he has taken four Lines to this Verſe, but Bac banar 
only three: Not to mention that Johnſton's whole laf 
Line ſtands for the one original Word YE. 

And thus I have at laſt got through the troubleſome 
and ungrateful Lask you have ſet me, in the Compatri- 
ſon you have made betwixt theſe two Poets in their Px 
raphraſes of three of the Pſalms, viz. as you have or- 
der*d'them, the cxxxvii. the i. and the civ: and I hope, 
if I am not too much conceited of my Labour, I have 
not only vindicated Baan Honour from all the Ex: 
ceptions, unjuſt Cenſures and groundleſs Cavils, you 
have brought to overthrow it; but alſo. have prov'd him, 
in theſe, and through that whole noble Work, to be IN 
EVERY RESPECT (the very Reverſe of what you 
maintain Suppl. p. 2.) GKEATLY SUPERIOR TO D: 
Johuſton, Q. E. D. 

I] could have added a great Deal to the general Re. 
marks I have, towards the Beginning of this Treatil 
made upon the Doctor's Performance, and (tho? in tie 
main it is truly excellent in its Kind) yet I could in ny 
Turn have criticiz'd upon ſeveral Things, beſides thel: 
already hinted at, in theſe three Pſalms; which to me 
Fem liable to Exception. But I choſe rather to fu 
bear, leſt by following too much your Example, I ſhoult 


contract the ſame wrong Bias and unjuſtifiable Prejudi 


ces, chat you all along have ſuffered yourſelf to be cat 
Tied away with. 


Buchanan and John ſton's Dedications com 


'pared. 


1 remains yet one ſmall Part of my Task, 9M 
1 which (tho' in Order the firſt) you have given 


7 
1 
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| jaſt Place, I mean the two Epigrams or Dedications of 
ufes the two Paraphraſes. And, that your Favourite might 
n the not in all things have the Preference, you give out, Con- 
mſelf cluſ. p. 4. that & As to the boaſted ka addreſs'd 
nan, ! to the Caledonian Nymph, you have another Nymph 
lujah, “ of the ſame Country to be produced on Fohnſton's 
emus. Side, which will geen ſr all the Charms of 
ſeneſs, “ the former.” 5. e. in plain Language, that Fobn/tou's 
ana W Dedication is vaſtly ſuperior to that of Bachanan. 

le alt And here I was once in a Doubt, whether I ſhould 
take any Notice of the Compariſon you make between 
teſome WY theſe two Epigrams: The Abſurdities you therein ad- 
mpar B yance, being ſo groſs, and if poſſible fo far above any of 


eir P the former, that they are obvious to every Body that 
LVe or: knows any thing of Latin Poetry. However, becauſe 
L hope, in this your laſt Attack, you inſult Bachanan with ſuch 

I hae a contemptuous Air, and that I might leave nothing, that 
the Ex you can ſay againſt him, unanſwered and unconfuted, I 
ls, Ju ſhall as briefly as the thing will admit, go through the 
my „ ſeyera] Objections you make to this ſhort, but which, in 
o be 


Defiance to ill Nature itſelf, I ſhall ſtill eſteem an in- 
hat yu comparable Epigram. 6 2 
 TOV You introduce what you have to ſay againſt it, with a 

flaunting Bravado, Thus I have, ſay you, Concluſ. p. 
eral Re“ 39. gone through theſe two boaſted Plalms [ viz, the i. 
T reatiW-« aud civ. you 7 in your fond Conceit, beat the 
0 in te cxxxvii. of of the Field before, in your Suppl. p. 31. 
1d in ug, & ſegg.] and now we are come to the Ladies : I be- 
des the gin with her Majeſty, Ad MARIAM illuſtriſſimam 
ch to BG Scotorum Reginam.” But to paſs this Piece of falſe 
by on 4 5 . Wy mannerly Wit, I go on to the Epigram it- 
3 War elt. And, 5 
e Prejud To begin with the firſt Couplet, 
to be cat Nympha Caledoniæ que nunc feliciter ore 

Miſſa per innumeros ſceptra tueris avos, _ 
you own that The Senſe is clear, and the Verſification 
excellent, and add that the hexameter Line in parti- 
* cular is delicately alliterated with the Vowel e five 
times in a full Sound.” This is much from you. But 
Task, h þ ſhall not come of without a Bat, for immediately you 
e given in | 9 75 
"mM 
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ſubjoin: . But as to the Language, nunc is introduced 


a | perfectly for the Sake of the Metre : zxerts is certainly 


* of the preſent Tenſe, and zazc can never be admitted, 
e but when it refers to olim or ſome ſuch Word in a 
former Place.” After this you may ſay any thing, 
and make 3 8 
Candida de nigris & de candentibas atra. 

You tell us that t᷑ueris is certainly of the preſent Tenſe, 
Who doubts it? or what could be more properly join'd 
With it than zunc, which is as certainly a Particle that 
denotes the preſent ? But you add that ung can never be 
admitted but when it refers to olim, or ſume ſuch Word in 
a former Place. But dees that, or would that alter the 
time of nunc itſelf, or render it improper to be join'd 
with tueris? What? would you have him to have ſaid 
guæ nunc tuebaris? *Tis true the Word nunc has gene- 
rally a Reſpect to ſome paſt Time. But muſt that paſt 
Time be not only always expreſt, but go before too? Or, 
is it not ſufficient that it be implied in the reſt of the Sen- 
tence, or by what went before or comes after it? And 
can it be more clearly and diſtinctly implied, I may ſay 
expreſt, than in the Words ſa 3 iunumeros avos! 
Did not the far greater Part of theſe innumeri avi (tho 
your Doctors Lloyd and Stilling fleet, and our Mr. Inne, 
have endeavoured to rob us of the firſt 40 of them) live 
and reign olim, a long time ago, Kings of Scotland: Or, to 
come cloſer to the Point, can you ſay that it is improper 
in common Exgliſb to ſay, O great Lady, who NOW 
bappily ſways the Scepter of Scotland, uhich has been hand- 
ed down to you through a uumberleſs Race of Anceſtors? or 
ho NOW after a numberleſs Race of Anceſtors, &c. Nay 
I will go further (and could produce innumerable Ex- 
amples for it) in telling you, that the Word unc may be 
properly enough uſed, when there is no other Word ſigni- 
fying, or ſo much as directly implying, (as here Ma, 
&c.) a paſt Time going betore it. I know not if theſe of 
Fired, Eel. 6. . 

Define plura puer, & quod nunc inſtat agamns. 
or- Geo. 11. 1 > - 
Nuuc, quo quamque modo poſſis cognoſcere, dicam. 
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or En. viii. 441. hes fx 25.0081 n A 
Anna acri facienda viro: nunc viribus nſus, © 
Mac manibus rapidis, omni nunc arte magiſtra. © 
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— 
and a great many ſuch like will ſatisfy you. But you 
cannot poſſibly get over that of Horace, where it begins 
the Ode. lib. 13 8 n „ 

Muc eſt bibendum, nunc pede libero © © 
Puſſanda tellus. . —* e > 15 1 
Tis true autehac follows after in the next Stanza: But 
following after and going before are very different things. 
And what think you of that of St. James, in the very Be- 
ginning of Chap. v. Go to nom, Agite nunc, &c. where, 
as it has no Connection with what went before, in the 
preceeding Chapter, ſo is there not the leaſt Inſinuation 
of any paſt time, following in this? But why ſhould 1 
dwell upon a thing that is as clear as the Sun at Noon- 
day: Nay ſo clear, that were the miſſa per innumeros as 
205 away, it would ſtill be good and proper 1 
to ſay, | Nympha,' que nunc tueris ſeeptra Scotie, Ace- 


e ' E 5 . F ; 
The next Coupletas,. 1 0 * 
- Que ſortem autevenis meritis, virtutibus anno, 


Se xum animit, morum nobilitate genus. 


e 
Here likewiſe you own, that were it not for one thing 
theſe two Lines could not be found Fault with,” + 
is but a low Commendation, that two of the fineſt Lines 
that ever Poet writ, are only ſuch as are not to be fonud 
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* This Ode was writ on the Defeat of Mark Antony at the fatal 
Battle of Actium, which put the Sovereignty of the Reman Empiie into 
the Hands of Auguſtus Caſur: And there may ſeem to be an Impto- 
priety in the following Words, nunc Salraribut orwave pulvinar Des- 
rum Tempus erat dapibus, ſodales, in that nunc is join'd with erat & Verb 
of the paſt Tenſe. But there is no Impropriety in the Expreſſion: For 
the erat is rather to be join'd with tempus than with unc. For the 
Meaning, as I take it, is, that this now, or that which has now hap- 
pened, was the Time, which we, domi qui favimus iſti, as Ovid words it, 
ve, who were in the Intereſt of the Fulian Family, long wiſhed and 
pray*d for, and which has now happily come to pass. 

Tour Favourite uſes the Particle Newne much more improperly, if 
not ſuper fluouſly, in Pſ. xcviti. 9. Stat Deus ante fores, cives ut cenſeat 
tis: Nunc 94 promeruit pramia quiſque feret: Where it is join'd with 
Verb either of the paſt or Nane Tenſe. g | 


TX ae CE % 
Fault with. But tho? this is much from yon, yet eventhat 
mult be qualified ; for they have notwithſtanding one 
great Fault, viz. *- That the pexzamezer Verſe is too 
<*. groſs a Plagiariſm, even for a School-boy. It is al- 
%- mot ennrely Quads," i 70 bp yl 
Exſuperas morum nobilitate genus, Ty. iv. 4. 1.” 
I ſhall not reſume what I have ſaid above, p. 210, in Ju- 
ſtification of a Poet's borrowing Sentiments, Phraſes, 
and ſometimes whole Lines from others that went be- 
fore him, provided: they are proper and pertinent to the 
Subject he is upon; as. what you blame here is in the 
ſtricteſt manner. What I principally take notice of, is the 
unaccountable Partiality, which youdiſcover, as in many 
other Places, ſo egregiouſly in this. For if ſuchborrow- 
ing of Verſes, or Parts of Verſes, from ancient Authors 
be a Plagiariſm, or Fault toogroſs even in 4 Schoul- boy, what 
will become of your darling Author, who is as guilty 
that way, if not more, than Buchanan? 1 have ſome- 
thing of a Deſign of giving you a very large Liſt of ſuch 
Borrowings, or Plagiariſins, as you call them, in your 
Johnſton, afterwards. But in the mean time, take you 
the few following Examples, which will ſhew that he 
was not more. religious in that Reſpect than Bac hauan; 
and, which is worſe, they are all taken from this ſame 
Ovid, a Poet whom, of all the ancients, you ſeem mot 
%%% i STO TT | 
Pſ. x. i, rerum tutela mearum. a 
Ovid Triſt. v. 14, 15. rerum ſola es tutela mearun, 
xi. 3. q#0 tueatur habet. | 
Faſt. i. 86. — quod tueatur habet. 
xvi. 3. Altiùs humauis fi quis caput extulit — 
Faſt. i. 300. Altiùs hamanis exſernifſe caput. 
* xvii. 7. Da mihi te facilem. — | 
_ Faſt. i. 17. Da mihi te placidum. 
xi. 2. verba tulere Not i. 
Rem. 286. —-verba tulere Noti. 
xii. 11. Ah! niſi tu dederis. — 
Heroid. iv. 1. Qu, uiſi tu dederi s. 
XXIii. 2. Lene ſunantis ague. 
Amor. tif. 5. 6. —— Lene ſinantis aquæ. 
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AIX. 1. 7uReris omue tui eſt. | 
Triſt. i. 5, 6. —— maneris omne tui eff. 
XxXiii. 15. Ille opifex rerum | 
5 Met. i. 79. Ille opifex rerum 
IXXVii. 3. Hoc duce carpe viam. 122 
Met. iii. 12. Hac duce carpe viar. 
— 25. Vidi ego (nam memini,) — 55 
Met. xv. 160. Ipſe ego (nam memini —— 
Xl. 2. Gaudet & optat amans. ——— | 
Heroid. xiii. 1. Mittit & optat amant. 

— 4, —— eſt mihi dulce quer.. Thx”. 
Heroid. xvii: $2. — ſunt mibi dulce queri. 
17 ——— littora bubus aro — Ita vett. edit. 

Heroid. v. 115. — Littora bubus aras. 185 
liv. 6. — gzo nil mitias orbis habet. ON 
Trift. iv. 8. 38. Mitins immenſus quo nibil orbit habet. 
— v.2, 3. Cæſare nil ingens mitins orbis habet. | 
Ivi. 4. ſpicula miſſa manu. © 
Pont. i. 3. 60. —fpricala miſſa manu. 
Izv. 12. —— pleno copia corn. | 


Met. ix. 88. —= dives bona copia cornn. 


Ixvi. 7. —— ſtub pede colla premit © 
Rem. 330. — ſab pede colla premit. 
Ixix. 14. —— dum furit ira mati 
Heroid. xviii. 2. Si cadat ira mars... 
20. — cauſa doloris erant, © © 
Amor. i. 14. 14. —— cauſa doloriferant. © 
—— Nec ſocii noſtris ingemuere malis. © | 
Pont: ii. 7. 32. Sed tamen hi noſtris ingemmnere mals, 


— 31, — cum pede pulſat humum. 
Art. i. 112. & Faſt. vi: 330,——er pede pulſat hunum. 


Triſt. iv. 9. 3. jam pede pulſar huninm.. 


Ixxi. F. renerts qui ſemper ab anni. 
Pont. ii. 3. 73. —— zonerts mihi ſemper ab annis. 


Ixxil. 3. palma redimita capillys. 
Amor. iii. 103. Spicts fedimita capitlos. 
Ixxini. 14. Lax fuit in pœnat ingenioſa meas.” 

Trift. ii. 342. Inque meas pœnat ingenioſus eram. 
Ibis. 190. Tuaſque Macus in pœuas ingenioſus erit. 
Itxiv. 12. — rerum tutela mtarum. Vide ſuprà x. i. 
e | 2 2 Ixxy. 
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1xxv, 7. Jura dat Fe... divina potentia rebus. 


Pont. iv. 3. 49. Ludit in bumanis . pre rebus. | 


Ixxvi. 5. Dirigaere metu. ts 
Met. vii. 15. Diriguere meth, —— 
Ixxvii. 5. — preteriere dies. 
Falt. ii. 34. —— præteriere dies. 
—7.— ferre negabit opem. 
Pont. iii. 6. 20. — ferre negavit hem. | 
Ixxviii. 70. —— langeroſque greges. | 
Met. iii. 585..65 vi. 395. lanigeraſque 3 
Ixxx. it. — gelide conteriaiua ripe. 
Met. iv. 90. . gelido contermina font. 
Ixxxi. 7. —— ora rigavit aquis. | 
Amor. iii. 9. 25. — ora rigant ur aquis. . * 
IXV. 12. Er ſata cum multo funore reddet ager. 4 
Pont. i. 5. 26. Ez ſara cum multo ee reddit ager. 
5 freno uon remorante. 
Faſt. vi. 772 —— reno non remorante.— 
— 15. — compenſa triſtia letis. | 
Faſt. vi. 463 miſcentur triſtia letis.. 


XCV. 1. — et pede pulſet humum. Vide ſupra Ixix. 31 
6. Si modo fert auimus. 


Met. i. 775. Si mods fert animus. 
ci. 6. — implet loca ſola querelis. 2 

Faſt. iv. 481. loca cuucta querelis 2 
— 13.— votis.ſæpe petita meis. 


Amor. iti. 7. 2. vori s ſepe petita meis. 5 
Citi. 8. non patienter amat. 
Heroid. xix. 4. .. non patienter amo. 


2 


— 14. qua ſimus origine nati. 
Met. i 1 415. qua ; ſamas origine nati. 
CIV. 22. caput extulit undis. 
Met. v. 487. Cum caput Eleis Alpheias extulit andi. 
cvi 38. - ſanguine tinxit humum. 
Faſt. vi. 82. ſanguine tinxit bumum. 
cx. 4. — ſolvens talibus ora modis. 


Met. i. 181. Talibus inde modis ora W ſolvit. 


cxvi. 11. verba carere fide. 
Heroid. ii. 26. verba carere fide. 
CXIX, 63. Si quis in hoc populo eſt. 


Art. 


1s. 


olvit. 


Art. 


exxi. 4. Adde fidem dictis. . 
Hleroid. xii. 194. Adde fidem diffis, ——— 


Suppl. p. 35. as alſo that whole Line, taken from that 


| ( 8) 
Art. i. 1. Sz quis in hoc artem populo. 
Trift. i. 1. 17. Si quis ut in populo. 
cxx. 6. Inter inhumanos cur ego vivo Getas. 


% 


Pont. i. 5. 66. Inter inbumanos eſſe poeta Getas, See 


above p. 51. a 


— 


exxii. 3. — maximus orbis habet. 
Falt. i. 600. — maximus orbis habet. 
CXXX. 2. Supplicis exaudi gemitu r. . 
Pont. ii. 9. 5. Supplicis eæ audi vocem ig 
CXXXVIL 1. Lacrymæ fluminis inſtar erant. LR 
Heroid. viii. 62 —— Lacryme fluminis inſtar euut. 
cxxxix. 19. Sit procul a nobis, TE e 
Heroid. iv. 75. Sint procul d nobis. 
exlv. 12. Creſcet & implebit ſolis utramque domum. 
Heroid. ix. 16. Impliſti meritis ſolis utramque domum. 
— 18. Lit in ampleæus protinus ille tuos. 


Heroid. xvi. 86. Ibit in amplexus pulchrior ipſa tuo. 4 
cxlix. 8. —— mazibns poſt terga revinctis. SL 


Amor. i. 2. 31i —— manibus poſt terga reuiuctis. Ita 
antiqq. editt. al. retortis. | 2 


I omit ſome ſmaller Scraps ot Bits * 28 you call them, 


ſame Author, F 
CTeaere juſſit aquam, juſſa receſſit aqdaumm. 
of which too much is ſaid already. Jide ſupra, p. 329. 

I do not blame Johnſton for theſe Things, which in the 
main it was impoſſible for him, or Buchanan, or any o- 


— 


ther Poet whatſoever, to avoid. But with what Con- - 


ſcience could you condemn it as a very groſs Crime in 
Buchanan, that he did that which. your Favourite has 
done? eſpecially as (which I cannot ſay of all Johnſtou's 
above cited Borrowiugt) had Buchanan never teen Ovid, 
he could not poſſibly have hit upon three Words more 
appoſite to his Purpoſe, or which were fitter to expreſs 
that moſt ſhining Part of that incomparable Lady's Cha- 
VV 2 3 | _ rater, 

* Ot theſe we will probably have Occauon to ſpeak afterwards, 
when we come to vindicate Ovid from the Injuries with which you 
hare ſo unworthily treated him. 
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rater, antevenis . morum nobilitate genus. 
Lou are no leſs unjuſt to the 3d Diſtich. 

Accipe (ſed facilis) cultu donata Latino 

Carmina, ati dic i nobile Regis opus. 
Oft which you ſay, That the Senſe and Verſification 
of theſe two Lines are not to be objected to.” Thiy 
is a great Compliment to Buchanan from you, and his 


Friends ought to thank you for it, were it not that you ' 


immediately add, But as for the Language, nobile is a 
„ mere Expletive. A noble Work of a King is in the 
* Burleſque Stile; immortal or divine would have added 
«ſomething to the Senſe, but noble abaſes it. Not to 
* mention that aobilitate genus in the former Couplet 
& comes too cloſe upon mobile regis opus in this.“ What 
55 mean by your Diſtinction between the Senſe and the 
Language I underſtand not. For if the Sexſe is good, 1 
do not ſee how the Language ſhould be bad, unleſs the 
Words ſhould be improper to expreſs it: Which I think 
cannot be pretended here. But the Word uobile is a 
mere expletive, &c. Be that as it will, the Word in itſelf 


is innocent, and the Fault lies not in it, but in him, who, 


through Want of Seuſe, brought it in idlely and imperti- 
nently. You ought therefore (had there been Ground 
for it) rather to have ſaid that the Verſification and 
Language were good, but the Sexſe bad. . 
But to come to the Matter itſelf: It is a new and hi- 
therto, to me at leaſt, an unheard of Doctrine, that the 
Mord nobilis, which is the ſame originally with aoſcibilit 
Ren, noted, remarkable, great, excellent, ſhould a- 

aſe any Perſon or Thing it is joined with, and particu- 
_ larly to call the Work of a King nobile, is to burleſgue, 
i. e. mock or jeer him. What? Is every thing that a King 
does noble, and (tho' it were) is it a mocking him to call 
it ſo? It a King takes a Walk, wipes his Noſe, ſinells 
2 Flower, eats an Egg, diverts himſelf at any Game, 
and innumerable ſuch like Actions, which are common 
to him with other Men, are they therefore great and re- 
»arkable, becauſe done by him? Nay, have not many 

ings done Actions guoble, baſe and unworthy of them? 


and are theſe for all that noble in them? But further, do 
| „„ 620% 8 : 3 not 


1 
n. Rr FL 8 8 ths. Ss 


-þ i I» 4 
not Kits a great many Actions that are uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary in the ordinary Courſe of their Government, which 
yet, becauſe of the Commonneſs them, do not deſerve 
to be call'd he? I thought that that Name belong'd 
only to thoſe Actions, even of Kings, that were /ignally 
great and excellent, ſuch as the gaining of a conſiderable 


ictory over a formidable an 
their own Conduct and Valour; the relieving a great 
Number of Perſons in extreme Want or Miſery, by a 
ſeaſonable and unuſual Bounty or other Aſſiſtance; the 
building of ſome grand Edifice, as that of the Temple by 
King Solomon; the compiling a Body of excellent Laws, 
as that of the Emperor Juſtiniaa, the reducing of a per- 
verſe and licentious People to the Rules of Juſtice and 
good Order, as that of our King James I. of Scotland; 


the civilizing of a barbarous Nation, as that of the late 


Czar of Muſcovy, therefore call'd Peter the Great; and, 


to go no further, the compoſing a great Number of Divine 
Hymns and Pſalms, for the publick and private Wor- 
ſhip of the true God, which was the Performance of 


the pious King David, here mentioned. Theſe are Works 


truly great, remarkable and glorious, and therefore may 


and ought moſt juſtly to be call'd zoble, in the higheſt 
Acceptation of the Word. It is in this Senſe, that Ovid 
ſtiles Virgills Aueid nobile opus; and Horace, for his 
extraordinary Abilities in Lyr:c& Poetry, does not ſtand 
to call himſelf Æolio carmine nobilem. And, what comes 


_ nearer. to our Purpoſe, the ſame Author calls the 
Wo 


rks of that much celebrated Stoick Philoſopher Pa- 
nætius, libros nobiles, Od. i. 29. 13. But why ſhould I 
mention theſe, when, of the Works of the great GOD him- 


1 x MAP 11 . — 


* Muretus and ciefanus would have it zead epos inſtead of opus, and 
ſo ſome Editious have itz But Hein ſius, who atteſts that all the MSS. 
Copies have opus, and after him Burman," approve of the common 
Reading, Mt. Markland however, after' his bold Way, will ill, 
in Spite of all the MS$, have us to read epos; becauſe forſooth, the 
Words: nobile opus, plac' d abſolutely and by themſelves, do not neceſ- 
ſarily denote an Epick Poem. Tho? 1 think thete is ſomething in the 
Word nobile that points that Way, yet at leaſt Virgil's Name which 
is added, will fix it to the Aneid; as the grande Maronis opus does in 
Mattial, Epig. v. 3. See Markl. on Stat. Sil. l. 2. 250. and iv. 7. 3. 


malicious Enemy, by 


— 


n 

ſelf, ſome are more ſtatea and common; i more 
wonderful and Cer r and therefore may be delign'd 
notable or noble? Thus it is ſaid in the Litany. Our Fu- 
Zhers have declared unto us the noble Works that thou didit 
zn their Days. And ſo in the old Tranſlation, P/. cvi. 
2. M bo can expreſs the noble Acts of the Lord: and Pſ. 
el. 2. Praiſe him in his noble Ads. Thus alſo your Fa- 
vourite Author ſays of God, Pſ. civ. 31. Gaudebirque 
ee uobilitate ſus, and Pſ. Cxxxviii; 2. — metis Orbis 
A extremi nobile nomen habes. But to put the Matter be- 
Jond all Diſpute, at leaſt you to Silence, this your Fohn- 
| has borrowed not only the Thought, but alſo Words 
FRO: Buchanan, in his Dedication of the Canticles : 
© Quod fero Pieriis ł e collibus acc ipe, Regis * A 
5 Accipe diving uobile Vatis opus. 
n opns Regis & A ais is the Lame with mobile 
opies Regis fatidici. 
As to the Nearneſs of the Wands wobile nad mobilitate 
to one another, I hope; there is no Occaſion for dunnin 
us any more with fuch Trifles, after What J rde {ai 

; above T4 268, S. 
Tho? what you have ſaid on the Word * is, as l 
re ſhewn, . 12. what you aof the fol · 
. Cou plet, 
i de rrha- — 2 reli. tymphe | 

Pin ſub. FA foi ſidere nata my 

ö is: yet, if poſſible, more ſo. In the former you com- 
mended the Senſe: and Verſification, but condemn'd the 
Language; here you'commend the Language and Verff. 
- fication (which! yon ſay are both very fine) but condemn 
the Sexſe. I noted above, that by . qu call the Seaſe 
in the former Couplet, ought to be underſtood the Lan. 

age, and, vice verss, by the Languago the- Senſe: And 
172 the Language and Verification in both myſt be good, 
Whatever Fault may be in the Sexſe, ' I am glad in the 
mean time, that you allow Buchanan, through all this 
" Epigram, to have two main Ingredients of poetical 
Arti in him; that his Language is chaſte and clear, and 

Is, Numbers {ſweet and harmonious ; which is more than 
generally you will grant him on other Dexaſons” _ 


xXx 823 
what ſignify theſe, when the chief Qualification, Jadg - 
ment and good Senſe are wanting? 
FSaeribendi rette ſapere eſt & principium & fons, _ 
ſays Horace, and very juſtly ;' And'Bzchanan, if we will 
believe you, being deltitute of that principal Talent, has 
nothing left him, but the Title of a good K hymer or Ver- 
ſeficator ; and that, tho' he dealt moſtly in Cicero's Wri- 
tings, yet he had acquired a ſingular Knack and Faculty 
of turning his Words and Phraſes into tolerable Metre, 
See above your Suppl. p. 10 and II 
But let us ſee this new Inſtance you give of Bachanan's 
Want of Senſe. Why? you ſay, The Senſe in this 
% Couplet you are afraid will not bear Examination: The 


poet is addreſſing a Book of Verſes to a Queen; he 


„thinks them but very indifferent, and the Reaſon he 
gives for it is, that they were made in a Country far 
* from Parzaſſas, almoſt quite under the North Pole. 


He ſeems to have forgot zhat this is the Country, 


*-which his Patroneſs Queen ſo happily enjoyed after 
*'ſolong a Train of Anceſtors. Surely this maſt paſs, 


at leaſt, for a great Blunder““ Did ever Mortal talk 


at a more wild Rate than this? If theſe Words of Ba- 
.chanan muſt paſs at leaſt, i. e. at beſt, fur a great Blunder, 


what ſhould they paſs for at moſt, i. e. the worſt ? Sure- 


ly no Name can be bad enough for them. What Stuff 
have we here? Buchanan had forgot that his Patroneſs 


vas Queen of that Country, where his Verſes were pro- 


duced, and to tell her that her Country lay far from the 
Seat of the Muſes. f. e. had not theſe Advantages and 
Encouragements for Learning, that Frauce, Italy, or, (if 
you will) ancient Greece, and other more Southern 
Countries had, was a Diſparagement or Reproach to the 
_=_ of ſuch a Country. As if any King, Queen or 

rince could alter the Situation of their Country, or re- 
move it from a cold to a warm Climate: Or, which 
is the ſame thing, could help the natural Imperfections 
of it, and make its Soil as rich and fruitful as any other: 
Ves, you'll ſay that this in itſelf is very true, but it ought 
not to have been here told. As if it were improper for a 
Perſon, that brought a Preſent to his own Prince, of I t, 


— 


for Example, or the like, withal to tell him, That it 
** was the beſt he could bring him, and, that it was not 
better, was owing to the Badneſs or Coldneſs of the 
*. Ground that produc'd it,” tho? he knew that that very 
Ground was ſubje& to that Prince.“ Is every King or 
Prince oblig'd_to make all his Subjects eee, 
ed, &c or to remove all Impediments of their being ſo? 
And is it a Fault to mention theſe Impediments, and to 
tell even to Princes that things are what they are? [know, 
the late famous and very ingenious Biſhop Atterbury, is 
ſaid to have changed-ſome Part of this Epigram, thus, 
Accipe, ſed facilis, cithare donata Latin 
Carmina fatidici nobile Regis opus: E 
Quod fr culta parum, fi ſint incondita, noſtri 
Seilicet ingenii eſt, non ea culpa loci. 
Poſſe eriam hic naſci que ſunt pulcherrima, ſpondet 
E wultn & genio Scotica terra tuo. | 
In which he may ſeem. to fall in with your Opinion: 
But I rather incline to think that it is nothing but a {ſas 
ingenii, and deſign'd for a Compliment to that noble 
Queen, to whoſe Memory he had juſtly ſo great a Re- 
gard. But whatever is in that, this I am pretty ſure of, 
that, tho? that learned Biſhop might not think Bxchazar's 
Lines ſo agreeable to the fulſom Flatteries of our mo- 
dern Dedications ; and that therefore it was not pet- 
haps ſo proper to apologize for the Meanneſs of his Per- 
formance, by what might ſeem to caſt a Reflection upon 
his Patroneſs; (tho? as I have ſaid, there is no Ground 
for ſuch a Thought) yet he would never have ſaid with 
you, that his at leaſt muſt paſs for a great Blunder. Aud 
I muſt add, that as Buchanan has conducted this Epi- 
-gram, it was neceſſary he ſhould mention the Diſadvan- 
| 8 ö ; $3244 | _ tage 


— 


| 


„„ ys EI * - 


* * 


— . . Lf : 


* Thus the Prince of Lyrick Poetry, when, inviting his great Friend 
Aecenas to an Entertainment at his Countty Houſe, does not ftand 
to tell him, that the Wine, which he was then to have, was but of a 
mean and low Kind, vile Sabinum, tho the Poet's Sabine Farm, where 
it grew, was owing to the free Bounty of this his generous Patron, 
See Hor. Od. i. 20. and e at the End, where he alſo inti- 
mates that his Ground di not ptoduce bettet Wine, than that mean 
or bad Sort that he had mentioned. 


Patron, 
ſo inti- 
at mean 


. 

( 363 ) 
tage he was under, by the Situation he was in, when he 
campos'd this Work, For it preſently follows, That 
the Effect of theſe his diſadyantageous Circumſtances 
* was'ſo great, that he had once a Mind to ſuppreſs or 
4% hinder the Publication of it; but that that Queen, whom 
&* he thought a good Judge of ſuch Performances, ha- 
6 ving ſeen it and given it her Approbation, he durſt not 
„ diſparage the good Opinion the had of it, by refuſing 
to allo its being made publick,” And then he con- 
cludes with a very high Compliment, © That notwith- 
* ſtanding the low Talent he had in Poetry, which was 
in ſome Meaſure owing to the fore-mentioned Cauſe, 
“yer her good Genius i e. Counteuance and Pratection, 
«© would perhaps make this his Performance be favour- 
«* ably entertain'd by the learned World, and procure 
(as it has done) a great Name to its Author.” By all 
which it is plain, that what yau condemn as a groſs 
Fault, is not only far from being ſo, but was abſolnte- 
ly neceſſary for bringing his Dedication to the epigram- 
matick Point, with which he ſo happily and elegantly 
concludes it. | 

I go on to the 5th Couplet ; 

Non tamen auſus eram male natum exponere fatum, 

Ne mihi diſpliceant que placuere tibi: 

Here again, you own, as to the Language and Verfi 
* fication there is no Objection to be made.” Bar you 
add, * That, as to the reſt, i. e. as I take it, zhe Senſe there 
js ſomething in them to you unintelligible. You un- 
* derſtand by the 1ſt Verſe, he ſays, he did not dare to de- 
4 ſtroy his ill born OHpring. But what to make of the 
“ pentameter Line you confeſs (yox ſay) yourſelf igno- 
* rant.“ This is ſomewhat ſtrange. I thought all the 
Difficulty lay, not inthe pentameter, but in the bexame- 


"3 I wonder that you do not here, as on other Occaſions, blame 


the natum in this Line, as being a Repetition of the nate in the pre- 


ceeding. But you'll allow me to obſerve, that this is ſo far from 
being a Fault, that, to me at leaft, it ſeems ro carry a particular Em- 
Phaſts in it: The Author referring this male natum to the foregoi 

Pene ſub Arfoi ſidere nata poli, and thereby intimating, that the Im- 
perfections of this Work of his, were chiefly owing to the Diſad- 
yantage of che Place where it was produced, 1 ; 
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zer Line, ſeverals (and, among theſe, the Editors of E. 
pigrammatum Delectus in uſum Scholæ Etonenſis) havin 

miſtaken the Word eæxponere, as if it ſignified zo ſez fort] 
or to publsſþ: Whereas (as you have rightly underſtood 
it) the Meaning of itis, 20 caſt out or abandon, as ſome 
cruel Parents did their Children, whom they did not 
like: Contrary to which is the Word sollere, to nourih 
or bring up. The Word eæponere being taken in this its 
true and proper Senſe, Apprehenſion ſeems 
more eaſy than the Meaning of the 2d or pertameter 
Line, Ne mihi diſpliceant qua gere tibi,“ Leſt theſe 
& things ſhould diſpleaſe me pleaſed you, 7. e. 
“ durſt not deſtroy my ill borm@ftspring, or mean Per. 
„ formance : For tho' I had a low Opinion of it myſelf 
„ yet you were much taken with it; and it did not be- 
come me to be diſpleaſed with, far leſs to deſtroy any 
* thing you thought worthy of your Approbation? 
- We are now come to the 6th and laſt Couplet of the 

Eprigram; 15 "A F 

Nam quod ab ingenio domini ſperare nequibant, 

Debebunt genio forfitan illa tu. 
On which you do well to confeſs (becauſe, as you ju 
now ſaid, you do uo? kyuow what they mean) That you 
* cannot tell, how theſe Lines, which begin with Nam, 
. are connected to the former.” But now that I have 
clear'd up the Meaning of them, (which, as to that Part, 
where you were chieffly puzzl'd, was otherwiſe pretty 
obvious) their Connection with the former by the cauſal 
Particle Nam, will appear to the moſt ordinary Capacity, 
Another Difficulty you raiſe to yourſelf from the 
Mord Genio: For you add, Neither can I apprehend 
in what Senſe it is to be taken in this Couplet,” But 
one would think that the Context would have eaſily diſ- 
covered in what Senſe it is here to be taken, namely, 
for one's natural Diſpoſition, Inclination or Temper, and 
particularly genio tuo in this Place ſignifies your Favour, 
Good-liking and — and being (as here) ſaid of 
a Perſon of great Power and Authority, ſt may denote 
Tuition or Protection. F 
But you conclude, that tho? you knew not the Mean- 
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ing of Ne mihi diſpliceant; &c. nor how the Nam of the 
next Couplet was connected with it: Neither were you 


elear as to the Senſe of the Word genio in this Couplet? 


Yet, Hoc unum ſcio, One thing however you are cer- 
„ tain of, vi. that fortan, which is brought in here 
perfectly for the Sake of the Verſe, deſtroys the Senſe, 
*-be it what it will; for to tell his Patroneſs in the Con- 
%clufion of the Epigram, that his Work may perhaps 
* be ſome how or other the better for her Protection, is 
“ia Banter inſtead of a Compliment.” I have obſerved 
above, that you ſometimes pretend Ignorance of things 
you very well know; and ſometimes ſeem really to be 
ignorant of what you pretend to be ſure: of. Of the for- 
mer we have an Inſtance before us: For a few Lines a- 
bove, you tell us, that 0 could not apprehend clearly in 
what Senſe genio is here to be taken + Here without any 
Heſitation you find that it fignifies Protection. Of the 


latter we have an Example in the Word fortan, which 


Jo ſay, yon are certain is a very unhappy Word; for 
tho? it is brought in for the Sake of the Verſe, and ſo one 
would have thought it ſhould have behaved itſelf harm- 
leſly at leaſt, yet ſuch is the viperous and miſchievans 
Nature of it here, that it deſtroys that Boſom into which 
it was received, i. e. it mars the Senſe in the Concluſion 
of an Epigram, where, above all things, it ought to be 
moſt perſpicuous and poignant. If what you are thus 
certain of is true, then however excellent the Genius of 
his Patroneſs might be, I may with equal Certainty pro- 
nounce that Bac hanun's Genius was a dull and ſtupid 
one, when he, poor Man, did not know that he was 
really bantering Her, whom he thought he was highly 
extolling. 13 2 2 0 | 3 
It was artfully done of you, to make nothing more 
of the Sperare, than to be ſome how or other the better, i. e. 
that his Work, with a perhaps too, might receive ſome 
ſmall or trifling Advantage from her patronizing it. But 


you'll allow me to tell you that the. SPERARE of a 


Poet, is a thing of a much higher Nature, and takes in 
no leſs than Immortality in it. For the Meaning of this 
laſt Couplet (Which you ſeem to have leſs underſtood, 
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or more cunningly to have miſrepreſented,than any of the 
reſt) is, That tho' this his Performance can hope for 
little from the Mediocrity or low Genius of its Au- 
4 thor; yet if you, as you have glready ſhew'd your. be- 
ing much pleaſed with is, ſhall continue to counte- 
“ nance and fayour it, and to take it, as it were; under 
« your Protection, it will be eſteem'd by People of good 
« Senſe and Learning, and perhaps procure to its Maſter 
« A NEVER DYING KEPUTATION:” This is 2 
true Paraphraſe of Bachauans Words; and tell me 


now, whether the forſitan is an idle, far leſs a wrong 


choſen Word, in this Place. We all know that nothing 
is more common with our modern Authors, in their De- 
dications, than to promiſe themſelves fine things from 
the Greatneſs, Skill, Learning, and other ſuch like 
ſhining Qualities, which they much oftner create than 
find in their Patrons. But it is as well known, not 
only by others, but by the Dedicators themſelves, that 
ſuch: their pretended Expectations are generally all empty 
and vain; and that, as the Republick of Learning is of 
all others the moſt independent and free, ſo Perſons of 
one Senſe will very little regard, to what King, Prince, 
?rinceſs,; &'c. a Book is dedicated; but will paſs Judy: 
ment upon it, according to its own intrinſick Worth, and 
much the ſame, as if it had no Dedication prefix'd to it 
at all. This at leaſt may be allowꝰd, that whatever Re- 
gard Authors may expect will redound to their Produ- 
ions from their being inſcrib'd to great Perſonages, jet 
as that is very ſmall, and generally none, there is no 
Ground for thinking it a Diſparagement to their Patrons, 
that a forſitan or perhaps be join'd with ſuch flender Hopes. 
But whatever is in that, you yourſelf have given a very 
good Reaſon to Buchanan to add the Word for ſitan: He 
haviny as it were foreſeen, that whatever Reſpe& might 
for ſome ſhort Space be paid to his Performance, by its 
being dedicated toand approved by his Royal Miſtris; yet 
there ſhould ariſe, in after times, ſome ſharling Criticks, 
who would, as you have done, and without any Re- 
gard to ſo illuſtrious a Patroneſs, utterly depreciate and 


condemn. it. But mavere all theſe your Cavils, * m 
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the Load of Reproach you have thrown. upon it, this Work 
for I of bis will retain AN ZMMO&TAL FAME, and ſuch 


bu | | 


be- — JUAN ec Jovis irs, nec gues, 8 
te- Mec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetuſtat. * 
der I ſhould now touch a little on what you ſay. of the Do- 


204 Ml Qor's Dedication of his Paraphraſe to the Lady Mar ſpal. 
ſter But, as I have no Inclination to treat him, as you do Ba- 
is 2 . chanan, I will do him the Juſtice to acknowledge, that 
me the Lines are all truly excellent, that they have all the 
ons MW Ornaments and Beauties of the fineſt Poetry, and that the 
ning epigrammatick Wit in them is carried on with great Art, 
De- and at laſt finiſhed with that noble Turn or Point, that is 
rom fo eſſential to that Kind of Verſe, that hardly any thing 
like can exceed it. The only Fault in them is, that they have 
than W too much of the hyperbolick Strain, every thing bein 
not MW exaggerated, not only beyond the Poſſibility of Belief, 
that MW but alſo beyond due Meaſure.“ In the Beginning this 
wt MW Lady is repreſented as an abſolute Ph nix, That ſhe 
is of Ml © is the only one that has not her Match in the whole 
ns of Ml World: That ſhe ſo farexcell'd in Eloquence, Great- 
ince, “ neſs of Mind, Beauty and Wiſdom, that the Goddei- 
'udg- Ml © ſes, whom the Poets feign'd tobe the Standards of Per- 
and “ fectionin theſe ſublime Qualities, were nothing to her, 
to it “ or rather the Reverſe of what they are ſuppoſs'd to be: 
Re-“ The Goddeſs of Perſuaſion, tonpue-ty'd ; of Majeſty, 
rodu- “ light and frolickſom ; of Beauty,ill-favoured and ugly; 
5, jet “ of Wiſdom, rude and ignorant.” And much in the 
is no Ml fame Strain in the two following Couplets. Tis quite 
trons, MW otherwiſe with Buchanan: Every thing in his Epigram 
[opes. is not only probable, but, in the main, juſt and true: The 
z very Character he gives to our Q. Mary, tho? very great, is 
;: He no more than what was due to her, and that by the Suf- 
might frage of ſome of her profeſs*'d Enemies. In a Word, the 
by is whole of it is conducted fn a proper and judicious Man- 


** 


— — —_— 


1 Vuintilian, ſpeaking of the Figure Hyperbole, has this juſt Obſer- 
Jation, ib. vill. cap. 6. Sed hu jus quoque rei ſervetur menſura qu ædam. 


amvis enim eſt omnis hyperbole ultra fi dem, non tamen eſſe debet ultra me- 
lan. nec alia magis vid ad naxoguniay jthr, 
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ner, without any thing that is ſhocking to Credibility © 
good Senſe, except it be the Poet's great Modeſty, and 
the exceſſively low Opinion he had of his Performance 
' Tho this, if it is a Fault, is a very pardonable one, as 
being common to- him with moſt Authors, and particu 
larly Dr. Johuſton, both here and in his Preface. . _ 
It is further to be obſerved, that in this Epigram Joby 
ſtoꝝ has ap'd Buchanan in his; the ſame Thought being 
upon the Matter carried all along through both, as wil 
eaſily appear to any that will compare them together. 
Tus, as Johnſton's dedicatory Poem is but an Imitati 
on of that of Buchanan, and that in him the Compliments 
to his Patroneſs are carried to more than an incredible 
Height; whichare all ſuitable and juſt in the other: In theſſ 
Reſpects at leaſt Bac banan ought to have the Preference 
And as I have fully clear'd it from all the Exception: 
you have made againſt it on other Accounts; and at 
you are forc'd to own that the Verſification and Lan 
guage are truly fine, and no way inferior to that of Jh 
fon; there remains no Advantage the one can claim a 
bove the other, unleſs it be in your Alliteratious, varying 
of the Pauſe, and the like. i 08: 3 
As to theſe, I have ſhew'd above, that they are things o 
the loweſt Conſideration in Poetry: But, whatever V. 
tne you may put upon them, I cannot enough wonde 
at the Partiality you here diſcover on their Account. O 
Buchauau's Iſt Line, Nympha Caledoniæ, &c. you ow 
that ic is delicately alliterated with the I/owel e ive Time 
in a full Sound: And of Johnſtun's iſt Line, Nympba p4 
ri, &c. you ſay much the ſame, that it is a{{:zerate 
throughout upon the a. And you immediately add, Th. 
& for that Reaſon. it ſurpaſſes Bac hauan s. For wh 
Reaſon? Does not an Alliteration take place in both; 
Buchanan on Letter e, and in Fohnſton on Letter 
And do you not call Buchanan delicate, aud Johniton 
beautiful? Wherein then lies the Difference? Why : I 
this: Buchanan's e is alliterated but jve times, but Fob 
ſton's a throughout. But why do you not number them,: 
you do Baxchanan's? For no other Reaſon I can ſce, b 
to impoſe upon your Reader with that pore? Ol 
. throug 
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© throzphoit. For upon groan: Foes I find that aal* 
Eliterated only five times, the very Number of Bzchanan's 
Alliterations of the Vowel e. And are not five Allite- 
Exations of e as good as five Alliterations of ' a? And if 


ide Incquality? You tell us afterwards, p. 48. Tt is evi- 
= dent, that you undertook this Work of yours, only for the 
Gale of Truth; and that you have no particular View in 


tun counter to one of the firſt Principles in Mathe- 
Ematicks,* I am afraid that ſhe is not (as Democritus fan- 


eied) 1 in the Bottom of ſome deep Well, whence 
it may coſt 


out at all. 


done with Buchanan, and ſhe w you that in another thing, 
which . as much in Poetry as you do Allitera- 
tions, I mean the Aſonantie Syllabarum or Rhymings, 


what in your Pref. Diſcourſe 


of theſe in Buchanan's 12 Lines I find no fewer than five, 
vix. I Caledonia —— ore. 2 innumeros —— avos. 3 Cyr- 


in John | | 
— xudis. 2 magnos — avos. I am ſure then that five 
are more than two, and that the Odds is beſides ſo great 


bees, Scruples or Grains, Buchanan's Scale muſt prepon- 
Ederate, or, to uſe your quaint Phraſe, make that of John- 


ſton k:c& the Beam. But I am heartily weary of theſe 
Trifles, which nothing but ſeeing Juſtice done to Ba- 


thanau would have obliged me to take any Notice of. 
As to the Varying of the Pauſe or Ceſare in Fohnſtox's 


> 4 4 
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r eber aqui , Ke 


Ethe Number on each Side is 8 where did you find 
bi Diſpaze: But if this is the Way of finding out Truth, 


it ome Labour to fetch her; but that ſhe has 
funk to the Centre of the Earth, and is not td be found 


But I will deal more fairly with you, than you have 


| Buchanan has the Heels of Johnſton. Of theſe I ſhall 
only mention, what you value as much as any, vz. 

, Þ- 41. you call the plain di- 
rect Rhyme, or the Chiming i# the two Hemiftichs. And 


rba — lympha. 4 Arctoi — poli. 5 genio — tuo. But 
1 14 Lines, I find only two, viz. 1 Cypris 


that put them in a Balance the one againſt the other, and 
under what Denomination you pleaſe, of Pounds, Oun- 


Efirſt hexameter Line, of which you ſpeak as a great 
= | „ Beauty 
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Beauty in him, and you might have added his laſt Hexa - 
meter, in which he has alſo done the ſame: I have ſhew- 
ed above, that in the main it is a thing purely caſual : 
And tho“ Buchanan happens to have no ſuch Change of 


the Cæſure in theſe few, i. e. ouly fix hexameter Lines 


of this Epigram; yet he has many of them in the Pſalms, 
where (tho? ſome of them are of a conſiderable Length) 
Jobuſton has none; and in the whole a much greater 
Proportion than he, as I have likewiſe demonſtrated in 
another Place. See p. 181 ee 
I paſs over your other Flights in Commendation of 
Johnſton's Epigram, and ſhall only take Notice of the 
invidious Compariſon you raiſe from ſome of them a- 
gainſt Buchanan. As iſt, You tell us on Johnſton's 5th 
Couplet, that he gives two Reaſons why he dedicates 
his Work to the Lady Marſhal, viz. that ſhe was a re- 
17 Woman, and a great Protetreſs of the Muſes. As 
it it were neceſſary that in a ſhort Epigram particular 
Reaſons ſnould be given, why a Book ſhould be dedi- 
cated to ſuch and ſuch a Patron. And yet in this of Bu- 


chanan we have both theſe Reaſons upon the Matter, 


that you mention, tho' not in Fohnſtox's over-ſtrain'd 
Manner. He tells his Royal Patroneſs that he preſents 


her with a Tranſlation of one of the beſt Books in the 
World, nobile opus fatidici Regis. The Original ſhe was 
well acquainted with, and could not fail to make much 


uſe of it both in her publick and private Devotions : And 


I am ſorry to add, that the barbarous Treatment ſhe met 


with from this ſame Buchanan, (when he changed his 
Note ſoon after) and her other rebellious Subjects, and 
particularly her long eighteen Years Impriſonment, and 
other cruel, as well as unjuſt, Sufferings in Exglana, gave 


her but too much Occaſion to read that Book more than 


any other. What made it more particularly fit for her 
to meditate frequently upon, was the very near Reſem- 
blance her Condition had to that of its Divine Author, in 
that both were perſecuted by ſovereign Princes, Pſ. cxix. 
161. as well as by their own unnatural Subjects; and 
that both were compaſſed about with Words of Hatred, and 
had Things laid to their Charge that they kaew not, Fl. 
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tix, 3. and Kxxv. 11. But to leave this, which I mutt. 
on lies heavy upon our Author's Memory“ as an Hiſto= 


ray, tho? his Character as a Poer, (with which alone 1 


d. to return to your Reaſons ; do not his Words, que 
flanere tibi, furniſh'us with another for this Dedication? 
for can there be a better Reaſon for it, than that his Pa- 
roneſs was much pleas'd with the Work, and that; had 
not been for her Approbation of it, he hardly would 
tare ſuffered it to appear in the World? Ay, but he does 
ot ſay directly that ſhe was a religious Princeſs, as Jobu⸗ 
im ſays his Counteſs was. Yes, tho? he does not ſay it 
nas many Words, yet he gives a very plain Intimation 
tit; for if G Mary was ſo well pleaſed with a Para- 
caſe of the Pſalms, ſhe muſt be much more fo with' 
Original Text: And what is that elſe than to ſay that 
te was religiouſly diſpoſed ? 5 5 
Another of Johnſton's Reafons for the Choice of ſuch 
Patroneſs, you obſerve, is; becauſe ſhe was a Protect 
ef the Muſes: This Buchanan does likewiſe inſinuate, 
t indeed in Jobhuſton's flaunting and hyperbolick Man- 
r, by telling her, as you tranflate him, that, 20 her, as 


np of right, to her to whom the WatersJof Helicon are 
butary: But in a Way much more judicious and ra- 
page A a 2 tional 
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| This your Favourite, and Buchanar's great Admirer was ſenſible 
, when in his Hypermorus Medicaſter, or Satyr on Dr. Egleſham, he has 
n Apoſtrophe to our K. James VI. whoſe Præceptor our Author had 


Tuque parens pat ri æ, niſi deliquiſſet in ano, 

: D wid de te vatem non meruiſſe puta s _ 
nating by thefe Words VISIT DELIQVISSET IN UNO, the atro- 
us Injuries he had done, in his Hiſtory, to the Fame of that excel- 
t Princeſs; our then King's Mother. 


ak to c. Nepos: Namque tw-ſolebas, (fays he to that learn'd Hiſtorian } 
eſſe aliquid putare nugas. And, which is yet more, Pliny the Eldes 
lis Dedication of that immenſe Work of his, the moſt learned that 
have extant writ by a Roman, the 37 Books of his natural Hiſtory, 
the beſt of Emperors Titus Veſpafian, does not ſtand to uſe the ve- 
lame Words of catullus, (conterranei ſui, as he calls him) as his 
wn for ſo doing. | 
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m now concerned,) is not in the leaſt affected by it, 


e great Guardian of the Muſes, bis Trauſlation did 


| cuullas, 1 am ſure, gives the ſame Reaſon for dedicating his 
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more unjuſtiy: For of all that ever put Pen to Pape 


0 ( 372 ) : E638 
tional, by ſaying, ** That if this Work of his ſhould Ml ja 
„ Happen: to acquire any Reputation in the World, it Ml licc 
would chiefly be owing to his Royal Miſtris's good W fups 
Genius, i. e. to her Approbation as well as Protection ¶ that 
« of it,” which ſuppoſes ber to have had no ſmall Skill 
in Poetry, if not to have written ſome Eſſays of that 
Kind herſelf, as we are {aſſured by Ronſard, Brantone 
and others, ſhe actually did: When we know nothing 
of any ſuch Productions of that other Lady, who per- 
haps; for all Foh»ſfon ſays of her, may not have been ca- 
pable of underſtanding the Work he now offers her. 

2. In deſeanting on the Beauties of Jobnſton's lal 
Couplet, you take Occaſion to repeat the unjuſt Cen 
ſures you had paſſed before on Buc hanau's Epigram H: 
Here, you ſay, is no forſitan, no perchance, no per ectic 
„ plext Thoughts, no ænigmatical Expreſſions ; all is eleu ¶ phraſ 
« ſtrong and wonderfully proper.“ To which it is e ¶ the in 
nough to anſwer, that Iſt as to the forſitan, I have ſhey 
ed already not only the Uſefulneſs, but alſo (if there 
any Weight in your Criticiſms) the Neceſſity of that Ad 


dition. As to the perplext Thougbis and enigmatiaWrom | 


Expreſſions you talk of, there was never any thing ſi Hp 


Bac hanan's Stile is, through all his Works, the moſt 
mote from ſuch an Imputation; and in this Epigi 
particularly every thing is plain and moſt eaſy to be unde 
ſtood, unleſs it be to thoſe who are either groſly ignora 
or affectedly fo: Which laſt, I am afraid, for all jo 
Profeſſions of Truth and Ingenuity, is your own Ca 

As to the Concluſion of Johnſton's Epigram, I conieWeen ei 
that it and all the reſt, is, as to the Language, very cle 
and perſpicuous, Obſcurity being none of that Autho 
Faults: But then, as tothe Sentiments, I am not ſow: 
fatisfied. All you ſay is ſtrong: But it is too much! 
every thing n to an extravagant and ſuperp 
etical Height. You add, that it is wonder fuly pro 
I own'the Period is delicately turned, and the Azzit4q 
beautifully ſer one againſt the other: But I can hart 
be brought to think that they properly agree with wi 
went before. He calls his Patroneſs the ſovereigu G 


- Aa) | 
ould Ml d of the Muſes, and tells her, zhat all the Waters of He- 
d, it I licon pay tribute to her, which is of itſelf a very high and 
ood MF ſupererogating Flight: But that is not all; for you add 
Non that there ſhe reigns with ſich an exalted Sway and Power, 
Skill I that ſhe can alter the Nature of Things, that ſhe can give 
F that 7 Light and Life to Verſes, which, as you tranſlate 


nome his Words, were in themſelves empty and vile, and mould 
thing otherwiſe ſoom have periſhed. This is, in my Opinion, 
o per- ¶ rem prodigialiter variare, as Horace expreſſes it, and little 
en ea · ¶ jeſs than what that Author adds, JETS 


| 


Delpbinum filvis appingere, fluctibus aprum; 


's halt and which nothing can excuſe, but the beautiful Manner 
t Cem in which, I confeſs, it is told. 4 f 
igram Having thus at full Length gone through all the Ob- 
no per iections you have muſtered up againſt Bac hanaus Para 
s clear phraſe, and the Dedication prefixed to it; I leave it to 

it is eine intelligent and impartial Reader to ſum up the Evi- 
e ſhewWdence on both Sides; and I think by this time I have, to 
there Iuis Conviction, made it appear, that not only Buchanan 8s 
hat AC ale 407741 A retains her full Luſtre, and is ſo far 
gmatiarom having all her Charms eclipſed by thoſe of the ozber 
ung ſij mph produced on Johnſton's Side, as you affect to 
Pape peak, Concluſ. p. 4. that, on the contrary, Fobuſton's joſes 
moſt i great deal by the Compariſon ; But alſo, with reſpect 


the whole of both Performances, I have demonſtra- 


Epign 
vely proved what I at firſt undertook, namely, that Ba- 


e unde 


ignoruWbarar is not only in general a great Poet, (which every 

all jo ody, except you and a few Partizans you pretend to have 

»n CalMot, believes) but alſo that (contrary to what you have 

1 conſeWeen endeavouring to make out) this particular Work 
ery ct his IS IN EVERY RESPECT SUPEKIOR TO 
AuthoMWHAZ OF FOHNSTON, © 


ot ſou But why' ſhould I have been at all this Pains, when 
much Wie worthy Doctor himſelf was ip fully ſenſible of what 


| ſaperpM have been advancing? If his Teſtimony*(which one 
ly pro mould think ſhould be deciſive in this Queſtion, eſpeci- 
AntithWly, as it is introduced with a Quid enim manifeſta ne- 


-an harms) is to be taken for it, he hath given it once and a- 
with wiinunder his own Hand, in the cleareſt and moſt point- 
cign GA Manner. The latter of theſe is in the Preface to his 

rr +5 Coane. 


(4 ) 
_-Pfalms, and comes ſo home to the Matter in hand, tha 
You have no other Way left to evade its Force, but by 
turning the whole of it into Irony and Satyr. How far this 
is from all Appearance of Truth, I have, I think, made 
out injthe Beginning of this Treatiſe, and therefore ſhall 
{ay no more of it here, than barely to obſerve, that it is 
infinitely incredible, that . Jobnſton, who had for, 
merly expreſs'd, in the moſt open and undiſguis'd Man- 
ner that was poſſible, the high Admiration he had of 
Buchanan as a Poet, and particularly of this his Pat. 
phraſe, and had ſhew'd ſuch a keen Reſentment of the 
. * Anurious Treatment he had met with from Dr. Egleſpan, 
ſhould ſome few Years after, in a dark and enigmti- 
cal Way, ſatyrize and lampoon him, For this certainly 
muſt be the Caſe, if what you ſay is true, towards the 
Conclufion of this your laſt Part, 12 47. and 48. where, 
after a good deal of ſtrange Reaſoning, you endeavour 
to prove that Dr. Fob»/toz's Preface was to be read back: 
wards, and that the high Encomiums he gives to Buch. 
man, his Rival, as you make him, was nothing elſe but 
9 conceaPd Satyr, you end with theſe remarkable 
ords. © Laſtly, ſay yon, how is it poflible that he 
* [Fohnſton| who as write the fineſt Poetry 1magiu 
Le able of all Kinds, ſhould in Reality not know (an 
as you inſinuate, not tell the World ſo much, ibo in abi 
den aud counterfeited Way) how BAD Buchanan's wi 
*© in every ſort, in the Tranſlation we have been con. 
« dering.”* He that can, after what I have ſaid, belicr 
this of Johnſton, has a Faith that can ſwallow down tic 
greateſt Abſurdities, and among the reſt this, that your 
k with all its Appendages, is really deſign'd as 4 
Satyr upon Dr. Johnſton, and a Panegyrick upon Backs 
nan: For the one is as credible as the other. 
I know not whether I ſhould take Notice of whit 
18 ; | you 


1 


*I uam told that your Friend Mr, Lauder was ſo fond of this Con 


5 that he cauſed engrave a Print, in which Dr. Fohn/ton is repit 
en 


nted as mounted on a Chair or Throne, and Buchanan on his Knee 
at his Feet, rn up his Diadem in a moſt humble manner to tif 
oor, as incomparably more worthy to wear it than himſelf. 
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mentioned any more.” 
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you afterwards ſubjoin in the ſame p. 48. That if you 
are for removing the Laurel from the Head of one 


„North Briton, it is to put it on the Head of another: 


This is very magiſterially ſpoken. But pray, good Sir, 
who made you the great BezBevrns. in Parnaſſus, or gave 


you Authority to tranſport Laurels from one Head to 


another? Bauchanan's Laurel was put on by incompa- 
rably better Judges than either you or Iare; and in Spite 
of all the Efforts that you, or I (were I ever ſo much 


ſo inclined) and a thouſand more with us can make to 
pull it off, it will ſtand firm and unſhaken on that Head 


where it has been, near two hundred Years ago, firſt 


laced;. and it will be no more in our Power to remove 
it from that to another, than to make Rivers run back- 


wards, or to invert the Poles of Heaven. As to Fohn- 


ſton's Laurel, may he long enjoy it, 


Neque ego illi detrahere auſim 5 
 Herentem capiti multa cum laude corona m. 

But then I hope 1 do him no Injury, when I ſay what 

he ſaid of it himſelf, that he ought to veil it to that of 


Buchanan. 


But it is not enough, it ſeems, with you to take Ba- 
chanau s Laurel from him, and give it to another; but 
you will not allow him the ſmalleſt Wreath or Coronet 
in its Place. For you add, And conſidering the 
„% whole, it is eaſy to ſee how this Matter will end: 
% Buchanan will be always a Perſon of high Rank in the 
e learned World, though his Poems ſhould never be 
What is this elſe than to ſay, 
A a 4 | That 


, | 


© 


+ Witneſs theſe Lines of his (which I ſuppoſe, he wrote in good 
Earneſt, and not ironically, as you would have him;) _ | 
Non ego dedignor, victus ſi dicar ab illo, ; 
Qui radiis implet ſolis utramque domum, 
Cui gens Auſonia prius, & cum Teutone Gallus 
Ceſſit, ab hoc vinci cur ego tur pe putem ? 2 . 
Quem pudet /Eacide fatali cuſpide, magni 
Quem piget Anes ſuccubuiſſe manu? - 
Hoc ego me ſolor, me quod poſt terga yelinquas 4 
Muſa Caledonii nata ſub axe poli. * 1 
Quo fulget mihi terra parens, patriaque Camane, 
Non mea dedecor at plectra, ſed ornat honts, 


| <( 376 ) 
4 That how. high ſo ever a Rank Buchanan may poſſeſs 
jn the learned World, upon the Account of his H:/t- 
y and other Proſe Writings ; yet as a Poet he ſhall 
« have none?” Can you be ſerious in the Matter? or 
think that - theſe Ne! Pieces Of yours will have ſuch a 
t 


powerful Effect, that it will be eaſy to ſee from them, 8 
bat howeyer Buc banan's other Works may be eſteem'd, p 
yet his poetical ones, for Which he has been chiefly re- tk 
nown'd, ſhall, by the magical Force of a few Daſhes of ir 
.your Pen, be hencetorth quite diſregarded, and never read 'A 
or mentioned anymore? May I not cry out with the French ye 
Man in the Play, Qzelle Exiravagance! So great, I be- & 
lieve, that it is hardly to be match'd any Where. | BS 
But this is but a Part of your mighty Feats, for Primo 60 
avulſo non deficit alter, for you ſubjoin, That as to John 60 
* ſtor, he may (by what you have done to him) be look d 6 
upon as a new Acquilition to the People among whom « 
4 he was born,” Which is, in other Words, to lay, that 5 
our Scors People Were ſuch, Dunces and Ideots, that th 
they doated upon Bzchanan's worthleſs Traſh, when | 
they were polfelsd of an ineſtimable Jewel of Job. 8 
E ons Paraphraſe, but had not the Senſe to know its Va- ar 
| Jue, till you were ſo good as to diſcover it to them. But, ne 
[ as I told you before, this is nothing but pure Figment: an 
Non obtuſa adeo geſtamus pectora Scotis : ſe 
The Scots (who are as good Judges of what is worthy, 1 


and as vain of what belongs to them, as their Neigh- 
bours) I mean ſuch of them, as have a true Taſte of 
fine Learning, (of whom I hope we have ſtill a good © 
Number among us) have always been, and yet are, ſince ; 
their firſt Appearance, great Admirers of Jobnſton's he 


| Poems, and (tho? they are ſomewhat obliged to you, 8 
| | for the fine Editions you have publiſhed of a Part of Su 
them) yet they needed not your Information,“ for mak- the 

ing them acquainted with them, and having them in that 4 

Eſteem which they juſtly merited.  **" © = 2 
r 0²⁰ 2 
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* Tho), after all, Mr. William Lauder, (a Scots Gentleman, and a per- — 


fon otherwiſy of good Learning and Jadgment in theſe Marrers, till be BY (be 


that Fohnſtox's Pſalms may in the Schools be ſubſtituted 
in their Room. But you are not aware, that if this your 
Argument proves any Thing, it proves too much. For 
you ſay, The whole Matter is reduced to this ſingle 


' * lick Canticles, as they are called, and the Te Deum, 


taught in Chriſtian Schools than Ovid de Triſtibus. 


and Latin Poets, Homer, Heſiod, Virgil, Horace, &c. 


yourſelf declare againſt a little above in this ſame 7 


(37) 


Ovid defended. 


[ Digreſſion, wherein, p. 49 you fall heavy upo 
poor Ovid, and particular y on his Triſts; and preſs =_ 


& Point, Whether the Pſalms of David and the Evange- 
&« the Creed, the Lords Prayer, and the Ten Command- 


4 


&«& ments, put into Latin Verſe, | you add indeed] vaſtly 
$6 ſuperior to any Part of Ov: (Werte are fitter to be 


* This, 50 ſay, is the ſingle Queſtion.”, If you mean 
that nothing ſhould be taught in Chriſtian Schools, but 
what is writ by not only CBriſtian Authors, but alſo on 

hriſtian or ul oh: Subjects, then all the ancient Greek 


not to mention thoſe wrote by.Chriſtians on Subjects of 
an indifferent Nature, muſt, as well as 0vid's Triſis, be 
ſet a packing out of our Schools. But this is what you 


xcame intoxicated with an Over-weening Opinion of Dr. John ſton's 
Nate had formed a Deſign of Pudülſhing his pore ow 


he heard of yours. At leaſt, I am ſure, that his Edition of them 
came abroad upwards of a Year before yours ſaw the Ligkr. But the 


moſt ſarprizing thing of all is, that when (as you ſay p. 45. of your 


Suppl. you have been credibly informed) Fohnſton's Paraphraſe was had in 
the higheſt Veneration 1 rs in e 3 for - 
or 80 Tears paſt; yet he was loft to bis own Country for almoſt a century. 
It was a proverbial Say ing among the Jews, That a Prophet had not Ho- 
nour in his own Country, But it 1is the firit time 1 ever heard that it 
was ſo with a Poet, or indeed any Writer. The Conteſt of ſeveral 


' Towns of Greece for the Honour of giving Birth to Homer is well 


nown. And the Diſputes concerning ſeveral Saints and other famous 
en, whether they were of Scars, Engliſh or Triſb Extract, are far from 
being determined, cach Nation to this Day cagetly contending; for 
that Honour, F e N 


V conclude this your laſt Piece with a Kind of | 


( 378 . 
But if you mean that the Pſalms, c. and other ſuch 
Books as relate to the Worſbip of the true Cod, and the 
Duties of Chriſtianity, ſhould be taught in Cyriſtian 
Schools, with a Preference to every Thing elſe, I know 
no Chriſtian will contend with you. But what hinders 
that other Books, and among theſe Ovia's Triſts, may 
not alſo together with theſe, and in their own Place and 
Order, be taught in ſuch Schools? No CE tO can al- 
ways be employ'd in ſacred Things: And if Chriſtianity 
not only allows, but alſo requires its Profeſſors to be 
taken up with Things of a temporal Concern, whether 
of a real Uſe, or an indifferent, provided it be of an 
- harmleſs Nature; I ſee nothing that ſtands in the Way, 
why Ovid de Triſtibus may not come in among theſe. 
This I am pretty ſure of, that of all the ancient poetical 
Writings, there are none more innocent than that Book, 
and which is more, (beſides the Elegancy and Purity 
of the Language) that abounds more with inſtructive 
Leſſons in humane Life, concerning the Inſtability of 
worldly Things, the Miſeries poor Mortals are often eæpoſ- 
ed to, the Excellency of true, aud the Baſeneſs of pretended 
Friendſhip, the Lovelineſs of Compaſſion to Perſons in Di. 
ſtreſs, and the Hatefulneſs of the contrary. All which 
are diſplay'd in a moſt lively and affecting manner through- 
out that whole Work : And, (which can be ſaid of few 
others,) I know not ſo much as one Phraſe in it that 
can give the leaſt Offence to the moſt modeſt Ear, or a- 
ny way intrenches upon Pzety and good Manners. 
You ſay that the Latin Verſe, into which Fohn/ton has 
tranſlated the Pſalms, c. it vaſtly ſuperior to any Part 
f Ovid's Works. This I have ſhew'd above to be an ill- 
grounded Conceit of your own, and in which I much 
doubt if you will find one ſingle Perſon in the World will 
go along with you. It is much the ſame, and equally with- 
out Foundation, with what you advance in your Suppl. 
P. 43. that Johuſton excels all the Writers of the Auguſtan 
Age, Virgil eæcepted. But if all this were true, as it cer- 
tainly is not, would it therefore follow, that no other 
Author ſhould be read in Chriſtian Schools, but Virgil 
and Johnſton? May not Horace, Lacan, TOW, 97 
| 1 ; | Vids 
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Ovid's Metamorphoſes, if not his Triſts, not to menti- 
on others, as Plautus, Terence, Phedrus, &c. be alſo 
taught there? And tho? Salluſt and Livy are reckoned 
the chief of all the Romer Hiſtorians, may we not how- 
ever in our Schools read ſome others of them, fuch as 
Ceſar, Nepos, Sueton, Tacitus, Fuſtin, &c? You ſee 
how far your ill-founded Reaſonings would carry us. 
But among all the Authors, which we call Claſſical, 
there is none you ought leſs to contemn, nay, I add, to 
have a higher Opinion of, if you have that Regard that 
you pretend for Dr. Johnſton, than Ovid. For there. is 
none that will read and carefully compare both together, 
but muſt in a ſhort time be convinc'd that Ovid is the 
great Pattern and Exemplar that Johnſton every where, 
as well in his Pſalms as other Works, has followed. 
The ſame Luxuriancy, and, I may ſay$# Gaiety of Fan- 
cy, the ſame ſprightly and beautiful Turns of Wit, the 
ſame Elegance and Fluency, the ſame Eafineſs and Per- 
ſpicuity of Expreſſion; in a Word, the ſame poetical 
Stile or Diction appear in both; that among all that have 
writ Elegiacks, either ancient or modern, there is none 
ſo much reſemble one another as Johnſton does Ovid; in 
ſo much, that (to uſe their way cf ſpeaking) one would 
be apt to think that both have been inſpired by the ſame 
Muſe. You talk much of 3 imitating Virgil, 
and learning his Art from him: But upon a more ſtric 
Examination into the Matter, it will be found that Fohn- 
ſton has chiefly learned his Art from Ovid, and formed it 
upon his Plan; and tho' he has borrowed ſome Phraſes 
and Expreſſions from Virgil, as he has alſo from Lacr- 
tius, Horace and others, yet he has taken more from O- 
vid than he has done from almoſt all the Poets of the Au- 
guſtan Age put together. It was therefore very unadvi- 
ſedly done of you to vilify and run down an Author, for 
whom your Favourite had ſo great a Regard, and to 
whom he was ſo much beholden. | ; 

But after all, what is it that in Fact ſhould render that 
Author ſo deſpicable in your Eyes? I know he is gene- 
rally blam'd for giving too looſe a Rein to his Fancy, 
which made him oftimes ſay too much, and not to ſtop 


When 


= 
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when he had ſaid enough, But this Fault, which in it- 
Felf is not ſo grievous as it is commonly repreſented, is 
abundantly compenſated, by the other inimitable Beauties, 


the lively Turns of Wit and Imagination, and all the 


-moſtdelicate Qrnaments of true Poetry thatſhine through 


his whole Works: In fo much that even in thoſe Places, 


where he ſeems to have over-acted the Point, and to have 
ſaid more than what was fit and proper, yet his Thoughts 


are delivered in ſuch an agreeable and delightful Man- 


ner, that I would not willingly want any part of them, 
Of innumerable Inſtances of that kind, I ſhall only men- 
tion one: It is in his Meramorpb. lib, viii, where deſcri- 
bing the inſatiable Hunger, which the Goddeſs Fames 
(whom Ceres had employ'd for that Purpoſe to puniſh 
him for cutting down her Grove) did poſſeſs Eri ſichihon 
with, he has theſe admirable Lines; | | 
Lenis adhuc ſomnus placidis Erifichthona pennis 
Mulcebat: petit ille dapes ſub imagine ſomui, 
Oraque vana movet, dentemque in dente fatigat; 
Exercetque cibo deluſum guttur inani: s 
Proque epulis tenues nequicquam devorat auras. 
Ut vero eſt expulſa quies, furit andor edendi: 
Perque quidas fauces immenſaque viſcera regnat. 


Nec mora< quad pontus, quod terra, quod educat aòr, 


Pioſcit; & appoſutis queritur jejunia menſis : 
Inque epulis epulat quærit : quodgue urbibus efſe 
2 ſatis populo poterat; nom ſuſficit uni. 
luſque cupit, quo plura ſuam demittit in al vum. 
Utzque fretum recipit de tota flumina terra, 
Nec ſatiatar aquis, peregrinoſque ebibit amnes e 
* Utque rapax ignis non unquam alimenta recuſat, 
Innumeraſque trabes cremat; &, qua capia major 
Eſt data, plura petit, tarbaque voracior ipsa eſt: 
Sic epulas omnes Erifichthonts ora profanst 
Accipiunt poſcuntque ſimul: cibus omuis im illo 
Cauaſa cibi eſt; ſemperque locus fit inanis edendo. 
The great Scaliger, lib. v. 25 8. Pp. m. 653. comparing 
Ovid with the Greek Poet Callimachas, among others 
brings in this as an Example of the Superiority of the 
former above the latter, And after he has ſaid, Que 25 
Es ; / r 
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| nd argutè acutegue, ac pluſquam humano ingenio proſeca- 


tus eſt, non pigebit aſcribere: And ipſo in ſomno eſurien- 
tem, Dii bode! cajuſmod:? He ſets down the whole Paſ- 
fage, Lenis adhuc ſomnus, &c. And then adds, In quibus 


eam vides vim ſententiarum, quam nemo eſt Græcorum 


 conſequutus. Nam qualia illa, Inque epulis epulas quæ- 


rit. Ez de igne, copi fieri voraciorem. E: cibus 


omnis in illo Cauſa cibi eſt: &, ſemperque locus fit i- 
nanis edendo. N tha #17 


Here we ſee how high an Opinion, that Prodigy of 
Learning, as well as great Poet and Judge of Poetry, has 


of the Author whom you ſo much deſpiſe. And tho! in 


this Deſcription Ovid ſeems to dwell too much upon, 
and to repeat as it were again and again the ſame ming; | 
yet I believe, becauſe all is expreſ$'d in ſuch a beautiful 

and charming Manner, there are very few that would 
chooſe to be depriv'd of any part of it. Ovid is univer- 
ſally acknowledged to have been the moſt ingenious of 
all the Roman Poets; and as he was a Gentleman b 


Birth, and of better Extract than moſt of them, ſo his 


Stile is the moſt genteel and eaſy, and fartheſt removed 
from all Stiffneſs and Aſperity, of any of them. Some, 
I know, prefer Propertiut, and others Tibullus before 
him; for which I could never yet diſcover any good Rea- 
ſon, This is certain that he has rendred his Elegiacks, 
eſpecially in the Pentameter Line, much more ſmooth, 


ſweet and muſical than any that lived with or before him. 


He generally concludes that Line with a Diſlyllable, and 
not, as Propertius and Tibullus, who very frequently, e- 
ſpecially the former, end it with Words of four or five, 
and (which is moſt ungrateful of all) with thoſe of three 
Syllables. The dodxs Catullus, tho his Sentiments and 
Diction are otherwiſe noble and excellent, yet his Num- 
bers are often very rough and harſh; and the ſame is ſaid 

of Gallas, who is now loſt. But Ovid in Point of Har- 

mony, which is one of the chief Ingredients in Poetry. 
has exceeded them all: And on that Account, as well as 


having wrote more in that kind of Verſe than all the Ro- 
wan Poets that we have now extant of that Age put toge - 


ther, 
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(32) 
ther, it was no unbeſeeming Vanity in him, to ſay of 
himſelf, Remed. Am. V. 395. 5 TOR Wy 2.0 

 Tantum ſe nobis Elegi debere fatentar, 
._ Quantum Virgilio mobile debet opus. PO,» 

I thought fit to ſay thus much, and I might have 
added more, in Vindication of that great and illuſtrious 
Poet, whom (I cannot imagine for what Reaſon) you 


have ſo often and ſo inconfiderately endeavoured to rob 


of that juſt Honour, which all good Judges * have hither- 
Eo oe ri, There 


1 ._ 1 1 1 4 0-3] 


* 


— 
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7 Of theſe I ſhall give you the Words of a few. 
Olaus Borrichins in Conſpe#. Auct. L. L. p. 38. 


* Exftant OvibiI Metamorph. libri xv. non illo quidem Rilo ſub- 
0 limi epico, ſed tamen decoro, arguto, numeroſo exarati, & vel hoe 
c uno ingenioſi ſſimi, quod miro artificio omnes propemodum vete- 
rum fabulas ab initio orbis ad ſua uſque tempota perpetua ſerie & 
«« quaſi catenã amabili connect ant. Herodes & A morum libri puriſſimæ 


e dictionis ſunt, impuri plerumque ſensuͤs. Triſtium libri & Pontica 


s creduntur humiliora efle ceteris ejus operibus, ut inter barbaros in 
<< exilio nata, ſed ſanè quantum iis periit ſplendoris, tantum ex inge- 


« nio additum varietatis et pulchritudinis, 


| Morhofins Polybiſt. lit. lib. iv. c. tt. 

*. & Si quis, OVID11 E legias, in primisHerojdum epiſtolas ptæ manibus 
« ſumat, & in ſuas . ſententias atque ornamenta reſolvat, ſtat im arti- 
« ficium deprehendet quod in illis ſummum eſt. Ovidius enim, ut 
< erat cultiſſimo ingenio, ita nihil quicquam omiſit in ornando car- 
„ mine, Elegia præſertim, aded ut quibuidam nimius videretur, qui 
« declamarorias in illo argutias noraxunt, SED NON EST UT IL- 
« LORUM JUDICIA MOREMUR. | | | 


Fo. Nic. * de virili ætate Lar. lingu e, cap. 3. 
„ "was - | 


te $tilus OviD1r ubique perſpicuus & ſuavis eſt. In ſenſu zque a 
© verbis admiranda facilitas agilitaſque deprehenditur ; tantaque pu- 


<< ritas in maxima copia & argumemi varietate, ut detractis numeris 
<< plurima ad venuſtæ eloquentiæ formam deduci, & cognitio Latini- 


< tatis mirifice ex ingenio illius propagari poſſit. 


Jo. Gul. Bergerus, Prop. poet. 2. 


% Uterque. i. e. Val. Flaccus & Statius, ab Homeri Virgiliique pro- 


« poſito diſceſſit. Ovibpius utroque ſuperior & ingenio & ætate 


* yarium pulcherrimumque Metamorphoſcòn opus heroi quidem car- 
: 3 % minis, 


( 383 ) 

There is only one Thing more I have to take Notice 
of, and I ſhall conclude with it, vix. the ſignal Con- 
' tempt you ſhow to Ovid in your Notes upon the Doctor's 
Paraphraſe, and the no leſs ſignal Partiality you diſcover 
to him on that Account, There is no Author, as I ſaid, 
among all the Ancients, to whom Fohxſton has been ſo 
much obliged, and whoſe Diction he has ſo much imi- 
tated, as Ovid. And yet this notwithſtanding, when in 
theſe your Notes you go about to illuſtrate him by the 
{ame or ſimilar Paſlages in thoſe old Authors, you rare- 
jy mention Ovid, even where it was moſt pat to your 

Purpoſe, and the Words and Phraſes were manifeſt! 
borrowed from him and none other. For this Conduct 
of yours I can give no other but one or both of theſe two 
above mentioned Reaſons. 1ſt, Your ſingular Neglect 
or Diſeſteem of that otherwiſe very valuable Author. 
Or 24ly, That if you ſhould have particularly marked all, 
or a great many of the Paſſages Dr. Johnſton has bor- 
rowed from him, you ſhould bring a Tath of Plagiariſm 
upon the Doctor, and thereby give Occafion to his being 
branded with the ſame Fault, which you have unjuſtly 
endeavoured to faſten upon Buchanan. It will be but a 
ſorry Excuſe for this Method you have taken, when you 
tell us in your Preface, © Ad dictionis puritatem & ele- 
« gantiam illuſtrandam fimiles locut ioues, ex Virgilio pre- 
t ſertim, in notis ſunt adductæ, quem unum imitandunm 
„% Huctor noſter ſibi propoſuit.” That he has imitated 
Virgil in ſome Places, I ſhall readily acknowledge; and 
; | | ſa 


— 5 n 
he of m 


— _ 


« minis, quod epici dignitatem gravitatemque ſuſtinet ac tuetur, nu- 
« meris adſtrinxir, 5 


Franc. Floridus Sabiuus, Apolugid in Lingue Lat. Ob- 
trectato res. 5 ny | 

* Tantz ſemper omnibus admirationi Oviprusfuit, ut non ingenio- 
* ſus, ſed ingenium ipſum; non Latinus, ſed ipſa Latinitas 3 non 
Muſarum ſacerdos, ſed ipfum Muſarum numen fit habitus, © 


f Et paullo poſt. 5 | 
. 9 autem ad Latinam linguam attinet, eruditi omnes uno ore 


' confitentur, fi funditus illa eſſet amiſſa, unius autem Ovioii ſcripta 
' exſtarent, ex illis commodiſſimè poſſe reftitui, rpte 


| 
| 
"I 
| 
| 
| 
= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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fo hasBachanan, as well as he. But that Virgil was his 


chief, far leſs only Pattern, is fo far from being true, 
that, as I ſaid, and every body will upon comparing them 


ſoon perceive, this ſame. contemptible Ovid was the chief 


Exemplar he propoſed for his Imitation, both in this and 
all his other Works. This (beſides his own natural Ge- 
nius) the kind of Verſe he has almoſt univerſally choſen, 
the very ſame that Ovid for the moſt part, and Virgil 
hardly at all, made ufe of, could not fail to lead him into, 
As a Proof of this, I have given a good Number of Paſ- 
fages all takenſfrom Ovid, as you may ſee above, p. 354, 
Faq: and yet you have not thought fit to cite O vid, or 
any other Author, whence Fobuſton had ſo much 

as any one of them. Only on that in Pſ. xxx. x. —zz- 
neris omne tui eſt, you refer us to your Note on P . xix, 
14. munus id omne tuum eſt, where you cite Horace, 04, 
iv. 3. 21. And on Pf. cxxii. 3. you refer us to xviii. gr, 
where you cite te maximus orbis Aecipiat, from Virgil. 
It is eſpecially remarkable that, tho* you might have 


known, that in Pſ. cxxx. 3. 


Si 5 peccant mortales, mente recondat, 
| Pars quota que mittes fulmina, ferre queat. 
Orig. If thou, Lord, ſhould mark Iniquities, O Lord, whi 
and? Fohnſton has borrowed a great deal both of 
the Sentiment and Words from that of Ovid, 
S! quoties peccant homines, ſua fulmina mittat 
| Fapiter, exiguo tempore iner mis erit, 
et you do not in the leaſt take Notice of it. a 
Of the ſame kind are, 
Pf. xxxviii. 3. Nec locus 2 vulneribuſque novis. 
Ovid. Pont. ii. 7. 42. Viæque habet in nobis jam nova 
plaga locum. . | 


„XXXIX. 7. Aucora tu noſtrie, cum furit unda, rati es. 


Triſt. v. 2. 41. Ancora jam noſtram non tenet ulla ratem. 

Pont. iii. 2. 6. Ta laceræ remanes ancora ſola rati. 
Tlv. 13. Pallaque Sidoniis ter * ſaturata cadis. ; 
| . one ee. 


— 


* Fobnfton has here overſtrained the Point, or it is an Error of the 
Printers, ter for bis ſaturata. Fot the Tyrian Purple was only on 
| CE Be | - = © "whence 


ratem. 
„ 


Net. Ii. 


or of the 
ble died, 
hence 


* 


| 5 \ ( 8 | . | J N | | 
Met. xi. 166. Ferrit human Tyrio ſaturata murice pal. 
Faſt. ii. 106. Iaduerat Tyrio bis tinctam murice pallam. 


I. 21. Nam tua ſunt digitis facta notata meis. 


Heroid. i. 62. Traditur huic digitis charta notata meist. 


exli. 5. Triſtia quod medica vulnera ſanat ope. 
Pont. i. 3. 6. Leuito medicam vulnere ſenſit opem. 

— 8. Ne precor, ah! timidæ deſere vela ratis. 
Faſt. i. 4. —imidæ dirige navis iter. 

exlv. 13. —— Ni bic tempora juris habent.  __ 
Triſt. iii. 7. 48. Ceſar in hoc potuit juris habere nihil. 
In all which (and I might add ſome others) it is, I 

think, pretty apparent, that, however much you pretend 


the contrary, Concluſ. p. 31. theſe Words of Ovid did 
occur to Jobnſton s Thoughts when he wrote his. And 


yet you refer not to that Author for any of them, except 
one, viz. Pſ. xxxix. 7. | | 
\ Nay further, there are ſome. Words and Phraſes, 
which ſeem very much peculiar to Ovid, at leaſt, not 
us'd byany other Poet of the Auguſtan Age, which Fobne 
Fon has not ſcrupled to borrow from him. Such as, 
PC. xii. 4. and lviii. 6. Iapus, for lupatum, from Ovid, 
r Th 
© XXXVii. 14. Ianavit, for flexit or curvavit, from Amor. 
1. I, 23. | t — +} | 
Ixviil. 35. 1xxxix. 52. and Cxxxviii. 8. perennare, for 
au perpetuum darare, from Art. iii. 42. and Faſt. i. 171. 
AXXiii, 2. ſtamen, for chorda, from Met. xi 169. 
Thus likewiſe, . FOR: 
11, I. von profecturat minat, and cxxxix. 20. zl profectu· 
ro ore, Met. xiii. 411. and Heroid. v. 116. 5 
iii. 4. & paſſim, rebus in arctis, Pont. iii. 2. 25. 
viii. 7. bucera armenta, Met. vi. 395. A 
| B b Xvi. 2. 
whence it was call'd dibapha. Thus Hor. Od. ii. 16. Te bis Afro Mu- 
rice tine Veſtiunt lane, and Epiſt. xii. 21. Muricibus Tyriis iterats vel- 
lera lan c. Stat. Theb, ix. 690. bis O Ebalio ſuturatam murice pal lam. Ti- 
bul. iv. 2. 15.— chi mollia caris Vellera det fucis bis madefacta Tyros. See 


Heinſius on that above cited Line of Ovid, Faſt. ii. and Bronkhuſius on 
this of Tibullus. | 


* Lucretiss has alſo bucera ſecla. vi. 2240, and bucerieque greges. 
And here 1 cannot omit taking Notice, that your Annatator de- 


IH. 


86 


. xvi. 2. demeruiſſe cultu. Ad. Liv. 34. 


XXii. 14. more nove cere. Pont. i. 2. 58. See alſo Pſ. 
xcvii. 5 ee e eee | 
- -XXXV. 18. femina virgue. Art. ii. 478. Art. iii. $00, 
aul. | | 
XXXVii. 18. Ixxxix. 52. and cxxxviii. 8. dempto fine, 
Heroid. i. o. 19s: aaa N IE, 
xlii. 9. portus & aura. Heroid. i. 110. al. portus et ara. 
Ivi. 9. dexter ades. Faſt. i. 6. See allo Pſ. Ixiv. 2. 
i. Tix. 3 | | R 
Idid. acta loquor. Met. ii. $70. 
Ixiv. 7. mors properata. Tilt. iii. 3. 34. | 
*. Ixxv. 1. and xcvl. 1. af” fk laude. Faſt. i. 15. 
cvi. 18. impete vaſto. Met. iii. 79. 
Cix. 7. calculus ater. Met. xv. 44. 
16. pars potior. Pont. ili. 3. 77. 
cxiii. 5. qua patet orbis. Triſt. iv. 9. 20. and v. 14. 34. 
cxvi. 10. verba libera. Faſt. i. 2. | 
CXXlii. 4. ria ducere. Pont. i. 5. 43. ef. 
But what ſeems moſt unfair of any, you often cite Vit 


gil, and ſometimes other Authors, where Quotations 


rom Ovid had been much more clear and appoſite to 
the Purpoſe. ' Of theſe take the few. following Inſtances. 
PC. i. 1. —impuro cum grege carpit iter.] Horace, Od. 

It. 17. 12. carpere iter comites parati, here cited. But 
that of Ovid, Faſt. iii. o. udo dum pede carpit iter, 
had been more to the Purpoſe. And that of Martial 
Epig. iii. 91. 2. cum grege junxit iter, yet more. 
3. lene flueutis auæ] Lene uſed here adverbial- 
ly, for which Torvam clamat and Acerba tuens are cited 
from Virgil: When the very Words are to be found in 
Ovid, Amor. iii. 5, 6. and Faſt. ii. 04. and Faſt: vi. 300 
«iv; & i ave 


TOR 7 
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* 
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rives the Word bucerut from the Greek £5 valde, and ui exc corn 
and adds, per armenta bwcera igitur intellige greges cornutorum anima- 
lium. Whereas it is manifeſt that the former Part of the Compoliti- 
on is Se, bos, and the Word is only applied to Oxen, as it is here 
by Fohnſton. Bucerum pecus de bubus dicimus, ſays Feſtus, and ſo it is 
uſed by Lucretius, lib. ii. v. 660, Lanigere pecudes, & equorum duellica 
roles, Buceriaque greges, where the buceria greges Or Oxen are diſtinguiſh- 


ed from Sheep and Horſes; the former of which have Botns as well as 


Oxen. 


Wa. 
2. 


4 


md © 
aye only that he has ſonantis for fluentis: As Fohnſton 
himſelf has it, Pſ. xxiti, 2. | 


iii. 5.—— ſub nockem.] ſub Incem cited from Virgil, 
Men Ovid has ſub noctem, in Met. iv. 79. and elſe- 
where. | g | 
xXx. 5. compos voti.] Voti reus, cited from Virgil: 
When Ovid has the very Words compos voti, Art. i. 486. 


By the by the Annotator ſays that compos voti, and voti 
reus ſignify the ſame Thing, which is tar from being al- 


ways true, for rexs voti, as alſo damnatus voti, is he who 
having made a Vow of ſome Offering to any God, is 
bound upon obtaining of what he wiſh'd or pray'd for, 
to make good his Vow: But compos voti, is he who has 
obtain'd what he wiſh'd or pray'd for, whether he made 
any ſuch Vow or not, a 8 
AI. 24. hoc deprecor unum.] Upon theſe Words 


we have this Note; wag ps S deprecor ſunt con- 
Z 


traria: bic vero deprecor /ignificat valde ſeu vehemen- 
ter precor. And then he cites that Verſe of Catullus for 


—_— 


it, Epig. 87. al. go. N 
| 4 225 2 guaſi eadem totidem mom deprecer illi 
Aſiduè: verum difpeream niſi amo. | 
where the true reading is Qzo /;gno? quaſe e. t. m. de- 
precer illi. But whatever is in that, the Annotator is 
here doubly miſtaken, both with Reſpe& to his Author 
and to Catullus: In neither of whom is deprecor uſed for 
valde precor : The deprecor in Johnſton being manifeſtly 
taken ina contrary Senſe to precor, this laſt being gene- 
rally uſed for 20 pray that a thing may happen; and the 
former, in the moſt uſual Senſe, for zo pray that a thing 


may not happen, as appears from the following Line. 


Me victo, ne gens hoſtica cantet Fo, 
And in the ſame Senſe is it taken in that Place of Catul. 
las. For thus Fulpius, after Scaliger, explains it,) Id 
fibi vult Catullus, Tanquam male dicta illa omnia que in 
me jacit Lesbia ¶ V. præced.] non ego continuo a me rejici- 
am, & in ejus caput convertam, nullo penitus de ſumma 
detracto. This 4. Gellius, Nod. Att. vi. 16. had long 
ago obſerved, for there he condemns one that had taken 
it in the ſame Senſe that Jour Annotator does, for valde 
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Precor, oro or ſupplico, and ſhews that the de in deprecor 


diverfitatem fignification:s capit, and adds, Deprecor in 
Carullo dictum eſi quaſi deteſtor vel exſecror, vel depello, 
vel abominog, And in this Senſe it is that Ovid con- 


ſtantly uſes it, as Pont. i. 2. o. V. | 
Saepe precor mortem, mortem quoque deprecor idem. 
and particularly Heroid. ix. 159. and Mer. ii. 98. De- 
precor hoc unum, Whence Johuſton has probably borrow- 
ed the Phraſe. . 3 wc 

xli. 3. Ponet & in molli languida membra toro. | viri: 
dante toro here cited from Virgil, when we have moſt of 
the Line in Ovid, Pont. iii. 3.8. Faſaque erant toto languida 
membra toro. 5 5 
ci. 6. — noctit avis. ] Noctua here cited from Virgil, 
when Ovid calls that Bird expreſly noctis avem. Mer 
Ii. 564. and Fai. vi. 159. 8 N 
© Ciy. 16. Silvarumque potent] Virgil's tempeſtatum po- 
gemtem here cited. But Ovid's Diva potens frugum, Amor. 
li. 10. 35. and Horace's O Naiadum potens, Od. iii. 25. 
14. but eſpecially Silvarumquè potens, V. i. of his Carm. 
ſecul. had been more proper ; it being very probable that 
FJohnſton had this laſt in his View. 80 that what the An- 


notator adds here, Hoc in loco, ut ubique, a Marone edo- 


&us eſt noſter, is very far from being true. 
cv. 23. velivolis puppibus.] Mare velivolum of Vir. 
gil here cited: But Ovid's velivolæ rates, Pont. iv. 5. 42. 
had been more pat. : ST 

cxxix. 7. maturis implet ariſtis.] Gravidis ariſtis here 
cited from Virgil: But maturzs albeſcit — ariſtis in 0- 
vid, Faſt. v. 357. was more cloſe. | 

From theſe, and many other Inſtances I have given a. 
bove, he muſt be ſtrangely prejudiced that does not ſee, 
_ the Doctor had a very different Opinion of Ovid 

rom what you haye, when he has more frequently imi- 
tated and borrowed from that Author, than any other 


whatſoever. e 

But not only from Ovid, but alſo from Buchanan him- 
ſelf, has the Doctor thought fit to take Aſſiſtance. Wit- 
neſs the following Example. 
ti, 6, . ſucco viridantis olive, 


Buch, 


3 


o 


cxiii. 9. —— lets prole penates, 


p 


Buch, Pf. civ. =— ſuccus veridantis oli -Þ 
xii. 28.— rerum moderatur babenas. . | 1 
Buch. PC. 1xviii, x. orbem moderaris habenit, 


xv. 5. — flat nullo mobilis eve. See alſo Pf. cii. 12. 


Buch. Pf. civ. 5. — tat nullo mobilis evo. 
xxx. 2. er tua facta canam. See alſo Pſ. Ivi. 12. 


Buch. cxxxviii. Ez tua facta canam. 


xxxiii. 10. Impia ſacrilege difflat molimina tarbe, 

Buch. i. x. India ſacrilegæ flexit contagio turbæ, ; 

xxxvi. 8. Te pandente manum, : + 
Buch. civ, 28. Te magnam pandente mauum. | 

x}ii. 8. n mihi carmen eris. See alſo lxiii. 3. and Ixxi. 5. 


Buch. lxxxix. 1. Za mibi carmen eris. 


Ixviii. 27. —— Nephthalideque duces. 
Buch, Ixviii. 27. Nephthalideque duces. 
Ixix. 5. Simplicitas tibi nota mea eſt. 
Buch. Ixix. 5. Simplicitas tibi nota mea eſt. 
Ixxxiv. 2. Cor micat, exultant fibre. 

Buch. xlv. x. Cor micat, exultaut——precordia fibres, 
Ixxxvi. 15. pollicitique tenax. | 
Buch. Ixxi. 15. zenacem polliciti. | 
XCii. 4. Hinc quoque lætitiæ ſurget orige mee. 

Buch. cxxxvii. 6. Hinc niſi lætitiæ ſurgat origo mee, 
XCVii. 4. —— credulus error. | | | 
Buch. xviii. 21. credulus error. 
div. 7. At ſimul intonuit tua vox. 
Buch. civ. 7. At ſimul increpuit tua vor. 


Buch. xiii. 9. — Lata renovat prole penates. 
cxiv. 1. Cam domus Iſacidum. | 
Buch. cxiv. 1. Cam domus Iſacidum. 
cxv. 16. Vota ſecundabit. 
Buch. xx. 3. Vota ſecundabis. 
CXix. 69. legibus audiens. | 
Buch. cxix. 100. Huic quod audiam.F 


—I08, . 
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* So I think it ſhould be read, not oljvi, as in all the Copies: For 
it is the Tree, not the Oil, that is green. Thus Virgil, En. v. 494. 25 
Viridi Mneſtheus evinctus oliv. . 
I Burman quarrels this Phraſe; but I think without Reaſon. 
+ Burman doubts very much whether we can ſay Audire alicni : But 
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(. 399 ) 

w I08, Accipe ſed facilis. — | 
Buch. in Dedic. Accipe ſed facilis. . 3 
From theſe, and perhaps ſome other of the like kind, 
which I have overlook'd, it will 1 think appear pretty 
evident, that Fob»ſton was ſo far from dreaming, and far 
more from k»owizg, as you affirm, Concluſ. p. 48. that 
Buchanan's Tranſlation was very bad in every Sort of Po- 
etry; that on the contrary, he has (as he had declared on 
other Occaſions) teitified to the World the high Opinion 
he had of that Performance, when he was not aſhamed 

to tranſcribe ſome Parts of it into his Paraphraſe. 

From theſe alſo, and what I have produced above, we 
ſee that Doctor Jobnſton was not more ſcrupulous than 
Buchanan, and indeed almoſt all other Poets, in bor- 
rowing Thoughts, Words, Phraſes and Verſes, from o- 
thers before them. If this is a Fault, then all are equal - 
ly involved in it, as I have ſhew'd above: But it is ſo 
far from being one, that it is not only allowable but praiſe- 
Worthy.“ It is only then amiſs, when ſuch Borrowings 
arc either too frequent, or not appoſite to the Purpoſe the 


Author has in hand. The former cannat juſtly be ob- 


jected to any of our Poets, and the latter much leſs to 
Bac hanan than to Dr. Jobnſton. | 1 
I am, SIR, &c. 


I have, I think, ſhew'd good Authority for it in my Grammar, Part 
li. p. 143. Note 10. + bs 
X For this (beſides what I have ſaid above) I have the Judgment 
of that great Italian Poet, and Inftruftor in Poetry, Marc. Hieron. Vids, 
who in his Ars poetica, lib. 3. among many other excellent Precepts 
to young Beginners, gives this: | ; 
Ergo agite, o mecum ſecuri accingite furtis 
- Una onnes, 12 paſſimque avertite predam, 
And immediately adds, e 
Infelix autem (qui dam nam ſepe reperti) 
Viribus ipſe ſuis temere qui ſiſus & arti, 
Externa quaſi opis nihil indigus, abnegat audax 
Fida ſequi ueterum veſtigia, dum ſibi pradẽ 
Temperat heu nimium, atque alienis parcere crevit, 
Vana ſuperſtitios' —— | 
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| PAge 2. Line 18. dele iz. 


add obſerves. 
quis put (?) and ſo in ſome 


1. 88. 


E 


P. 12. L. penult, for can- 
not, read can. 


P. 18. L. 18. r. Prayer. 
P. 21. L. 4. r. quem. 


P. 24. L. 11. r. caſſus. 
P. 89. L. 8. before are 


P. 92. L. 19. r. 34. 
F. eb. . = after iui- 


other Places. 
P. 106. L. penult, for 90. 


A AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


P. 192. L. 1. before zo, 
add than. 
P. 227. L. 9. r. ſenarian 
or octonarian. 

P. 230. L. 33. after 15, 
add (according to you) 

P. 272. L. 14. . 6 
them. 


P. 288. L. 14. for are, r. 


15. 
P. 298. L. 1. before 20 
add are. 


P. 305. L. penult, after 
along add with. 


P. 135. L. 6. after you 
6 8 


reer 


P. 359. L. 3. before them 
d of. 
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